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EDacATiONM' Publishers 

No. 11 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia, 


WE HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 

S BO OIKZS. 

Cliase and Stuart's First Xiatin Boois. 

This book is complete in itself, and can be' used by classes preparatory to using- any of the 
Standard Latin Grammars. In a really brief form it presents all the main facts of inflection, and all 
the leading principles of syntax. The facts of inflection are impressed on the mind by means of 
appropriate exercises in translations from and into Latin, while the special vocabularies afford the 
student the proper material for his work. The principles or rules of Syntax are stated clearly and 
concisely, with ample illustrations, and such directions constantly accompany the exercises that 
ordinary intelligence may walk with a sure footing. Principles previously taught recur, but nowhere 
is a principle stated^in advance of its proper place. A system of references keeps tHe student in 
communication with facts and principles already learned. The book is handsomely printed and 
durably bound. Teachers will do well to examine it. 

Chase and Stuart's Latin Grammar. 

We believe that this book will become the favorite Latin Grammar in our schools and colleges. 
It will please both pupils and teachers, because it states the facts of the language simply and clearly; 
Its arrangement is philosophical ; the paradigms are in clear, bold type, attractive to the eye; super- 
fluous definitions and details are omitted ; the abstruser parts of syntax, such as the different uses of 
the subjunctive, and the various forms of conditional sentences, are set forth more plainly and 
intelligibly than in most grammars ; prosody appears in a clear and often novel light, with all the real 
improvements, but without the extravagances or recent metrists ; and an unusual amount of valuable 
information is ^iven in the appendix. The synoptical view of the four conjugations will save students 
a great deal of time and turning over of pages, when they wish to ascertain the voice, mood, and tense 
of the verbs they meet with in their reading. It is a capital merit of Chase’s Grammar that its author 
has made it his business to teach the facts of the Latin language, rather than to air his knowledge of 
comparative grammar and general philology. At the same time he is evidently not inferior in this 
knowledge to any other of our eminent grammarians. He builds throughout on the sure foundations 
of the best established philological science; and wherever they would be of any real advantage to 
the learner he brings forward the facts revealed by comparative grammar. The origin and meaning 
of personal’, mood and tense terminations of verbs, for instance, are set forth in accordance with the 
best authorities, but properly put in fine-print, as adapted only for mature students. 

The great excellence of the book is due to the author’s life-long intimacy with Latin literature 
and his careful study of the usages of the Latin authors and the principles involved in them. 
Teachers and other competent scholars will notice many delicate points of superiority, especially in 
the syntax, to the explanations ordinarily given. 

Another great merit of the book is, that while it is among the most comprehensive grammars 
extant, it has been brought within a reasonable compass. Adapted for the use of beginners in the 
Reader, it is also adequate for the wants of the college student, and is particularly complete and 
satisfactory in its explanation of the most subtle and delicate usages of the Latin writers. Taken as 
a whole, the hook is a credit to American scholarship, and we have little doubt that it will, as soon as 
known, go into very general •use in our schools and colleges. 

Chase and Stuart’s Latin Reader. 

The selections are graded. First come, in quite easy Latin, those summaries of wisdom, some 
.dEsopic Fables. Then follow some crisp and pithy Anecdotes of a somewhat mor^ difficult cast. To 
these succeed some Legends of the Heroic Age, which have become the heritage of all literatures, 
entering largely into their warp and woof. The Biographical Sketches which follow introduce the 
student to original expressions of Roman thought, as these extracts are taken almost bodily from 
various Latin authors. The Colloquies of Erasmus, that great imitator of Cicero’s style, show the 
language of polite intercourse ; and the Life of Atticus, by Cornelius Nepos, gives, in graceful and 
polished Latin, a delineation of the character of one of the foremost ot Roman gentlemen. The 
notes and grammatical references occupy a separate part of the book; the vocabulary contains full 
definitions, with an explanation of all idiomatic phrases under appropriate words. 

CLaso and Stnarfs Ovid. — With Lexicon and Notes, 

For class-room purposes this is the best edition of Ovidy^t published in this country, 

A Manual of Blooution and Reading-. 

By Dr. Edward Brooks, Principal of State PTormal School^ Jtktillersville^ Pa. 

Dr. Brooks has done his work well, and we venture to predict that his book will take rank ■with 
the best of its class, and become a popular favorite. It is divided into two parts, Theoretical and 
Practical. The Theoretical is based upon and owes much to that universal standard, Rush’s Philo 
Sophy of the Human Voice, which is a sufficient ' voucher that the principles taught have the stamp 
of truth and experience. The Practical part is a large representative of many-sided human naitare. 
The copious extracts are from nearly all departments of our best literature; the humorous and the 
grave, the narrative and deliberative, the rich and picturesque, and the terse and vigorous, the emo- 
tional and phlegmatic, all find expfefssipn in poetry and prosel Indeed the great variety and extent 
of the selections are such that we doubt ndtm^ny teachers will welcome them as more than an equiva- 
lent for the usual reading book. 



Tlie Crittenden"*Ooiilm^i*6r0;l i^sin^ss Manual. 

**New r|v4S«'U Z 

By Prof. John Groesbeck, Principal of Crittenden Commercial College, 

In every School, Academy, Seminary School in the land, the org-anization of a 

class in Coimerhial Arithmetic, Business CalculalioiSsS^^Forms, will prove an element of popularity 
and success that will yield rich and gratifying resiflt^. • -Tiie subject itself _ is so intrinsically valuable 
as a means of developing thought, that were this the only result to be gamed, it would be entitled to 
and should receive the special attention of the progressive teacher. But from this, the introduc- 

tion of a study so exceedingly interesting and attractive to the scholar and having so direct a bearing 
on his future welfare, will, in many an instance, decade* the welfare of a school, directing the channel 
of popular opinion in its favor, and prove the means of filling it with students anxious to secure its 
adva£:aa-es. The publishers b'elieve the Crittenden Commercial Arithmetic to be fte most teachable 
book of Its character ever issued from the press. It occupies afield of its own, distinct and apart 
from any and all others, and that school m any section of the country vvhich avails itself of the ad- 
vantages to be gained by the introduction of this study and the use of this book will, by its superior 
inducements and the success which naturally and necessarily follows those inducements, prove the 
tact and shrewdness of the teacher. 

A Hand-book of .liiteratnre.— English and American. 

By E. J. Trimble, Late Professor of Literature^ State Kormal School^ West Chester^ Pa, 

Here is a book that will receive a hearty welcome from both teachers and pupils, for we believe 
that no work on English and American Literature hitherto published fully meets the wants of teachers 
and pupils in this delightful branch of study. Some of them treat mostly of Literature as a History, 
some ignore the History and treat almost exclusively of authors, others treat sparingly of both these 
subiects and are made up mainly of selections. In the present volume all the subjects refeired to, 
viz * A History of Literature, Critical Notices of Authors, and a variety of selections, have received 
due consideration. A new and interesting feature will be round in the portraits of representative 
authors inserted in the vignettes at the beginning of the chaj^ters. uu4. 

The book is equipped for class-room work by the addition of a syllabus to each chapter which 
gives within the space of a page or two, the substance of the chapter. This is a valuable feature and 
will be appr^iated by those who use the book. It is designed for the use of High Schools, Acade- 
mies, Seminl|ies, Noimal Schools, etc. It is destined to become a favorite and will be largely used. 

First Lessons in Physiology and Hygiene. 

By Charles K. Mills, M. B, 

In this little book an attempt has been made to present the important features of Physiology and 
Hygiene in such a manner as to combine interest with instruction. It is, as its name indicates, a book 
of ‘^First Lessons,” not an advanced book “ boiled down,” butthe entire work is written m a pleasing 
and easy style and in a manner calculated to interest and awaken the attention of the class of pupils 
for whose use it is designed. The popular feature of a syllabus at the end of each chapter has been 
included in this book, and we ask for it a careful examination. It cannot help but please, and in 
most cases an examination of the book will result in its adoption and use. 


We invite the attention of Teachers to the following 

IMrODEL TESCT-BOOICS, 

CHASE Sc. STtrABT’S CEASSICAE SERIES, 

Comprisinga First Latin Book, a Latin Grammar, a Latin Reader, ^Cassar’s Commentaries, ^First 
Six Books of jEneid, "^Virgil’s Eclogues and Georgies, ^Sallust, '^Cornelius Nepos, Horace, Livy, 
Terence, Tacitus, Juvenal, Cicero*s de Senectute, et de Araicitia, Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations, 
'^Cicero’s Orations, Cicero de Oratore, Cicero de Officiis, *Ovid, VirgiPs ^Eneid. 

The books marked with an contain the. text, notes and vocabulary; the others contain the 
text and notes, but not the vocabulary. 

HART^S ELEIVIENTARY GRAMMAR — Teachers will be pleased with the little book. It is 
a plain, practical, common-sense introduction to the study of English Grammar, and will give satis- 
faction. Price 40 Cents. 

GROESBECrS PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEPING.-School Edition. Better adapted to the 
wants of pupils commencing the study than any other book in the market. Can be taught by any 
teacher with but little study, even if he has not mastered the science of Book-keeping. Price $1.00 

WESTLAKE’S 3,000 PRACTICE WORDS „ — ^The preparation of this book was forced 
upon Prof. Westlake by the wants of his own classes in the State Normal School, at Millersville, Pa, 
Its popularity is due to its intrinsic merit. Price 35 Cents, 

WILSON’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA , — Without question, the most popular Elementary 

Algebra yet published.^ The aim has been to make everything as plain and simple as the nature of 
the subject would permit. Give it a trial ; it will give satisfaction. Price $1.25. 

MART’S COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC , — ^The very general use of this book, in 

schools of all grades, is the best evidence of its merit. The present edition is printed from new 
electrotype plates, with larger type than in the old edition, and nothing else has been left undone to 
make it worthy of its remarkable popularity. Price $1.35. 

THE TEACHERS’ MODEL POCKET REGISTER AND GRADE'BOOK , — This grade - 

book is more generally used than all the others combined. To. see it is to use it. It is suited to all 
grades of classes and schools, from the primary school to the college. Price 55 Cents. 







Houston’s Easy Lessons in J!si^.t;iijral Philosophy. 

Houston’s Intermediate Lessons in Natural Philosophy. 

Houston’s ‘Elements of Natural Philosophy, 


THE EASY LESSONS IN NATURAL PHILOSt^PHY is hitemd^a, fqr, cfeiUdren. it is 

arranged on the “ question and answer ” plan, but the answers, ixi ahnost.eV'etyuC^Se, qoi|ta%i in them- 
selves a distinct statement apart from the question, thus removing the objections of those who are 
opponents of the “ question and answer” plan of ;t)qia.ch^ng,, which, if used, is shown by- 

experience to be one of the best methods of reachin^thp x|iih4 jcnilfi.sQl , 

THE INTERMEDIATE LESSONS is designed hdr the' th^oi '^pils who'hhte finished such 

books as Houston’s “ Easy Lessons in Natural Philosophy,” Martindale’s ** First Lessons in Natural 
Philosophy,” Swift’s “ First Lessons in Natural Philosophy,” Hotze’s “ First Lessons in Physics,” 
Parker’s “Natural Philosophy,” Part I., Peterson’s “ Famdiar^cience,f and othei| similar books, 
but who are not sufficiently advanced to take up the larger tescx-books. Its ^UilACOTion"^v^as deter- 
mined upon at the request of teachers who felt the need of a book of this grade to meet the wants of 
their own classes. There is no other book in the market which fills the want here indicated. 

THE ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY is intended for Graded Schools, Acade- 
mies, Seminaries, Normal Schools, etc. It gives the elements of the science in a concise form, and 
in logical sequence, so that the book forms a system of Natural Philosophy, and not a mere collection 
of disconnected facts. It is fully “ up to the times ” in every respect, and gives full descriptions of 
the more important discoveries lately made in Physical Science. The Electric Light, the Telephone,, 
the Microphone, the Phonograph, etc., are all described and illustrated. An exanjination of the 
work will show that no expense has been spared to bring it up to the highest standard as regards 
illustration and typography. 

Ohristian Ethics ; or The Science of the Life of Human iJuty* 

A New Text-Book on Moral Science. By Rev. B. S. Gregory, D.B., President of Lake Forest 
University, Illinois. Price $1.50. 

Practical Logic ; or The Art of Thinking. 

By Rev. D. S, Gregory, D.D. This is the best Text-Book on the subject that has yet been 
published. Price $1.15. 

Tlie Molel GoU-loot 1. 1, asi Tlis Holel BoE-Eoot 1. 2. 

S1-50 

The Model Roll-Book, No. 1, is so ruled as to show at a glance the record of a class for three 
months, allowing five weeks to each month, with spacing for weekly, monthly and quarterly summary, 
and a blank space for remarks at the end or the quarter. 

The Model Roll-Book, No. 2, is arranged on the same general plan, as regards spacing, etc., 
excepting that each page is arranged for a month of five weeks, but, in addition, the names of the 
studies generally pursued in schools are printed immediately following the name of the pupil, 
making it more convenient when it is desirable to have a record of all the studies pursued by a pupil 
brought together in one place. 

Specimen pages of both books will be sent on application. 


A. BOOK WITHOUT A RIVAX,. 

. Houston’s Physical Geography. 

This is just such a work on the subject as has long been needed, and its publication supplies a long- 
felt want in schools of all grades. Especial pains have been taken, and no expense spared, to bring up 
every feature to the highest possible standard of excellence. With the design of rendering the book 
peculiarly adapted for the class-room, new features have been introduced, the importance and utility 
of which will be appreciated by teachers. The Syllabus at the end of each chapter is a feature which 
will especially commend itself to teachers. The work has grown out of the wants of the author in 
the school-room, and presents the labor of years in this branch of study. With this book the subject 
can be mastered in less time than with any other text-book heretofore published. Price, $1.50. 

WE CALL ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING PARTICULARS : 

1. The Syllabus at the end of each Chapter. 

2. Accuracy and Clearness of Statement. 

3. Convenience of Shape and Size. 

4, Adaptability to Use in the School-Room. 

5. Accuracy and Beauty of Illustrations and Typography, 

6. The quality of the Baper. 

7. The Handsome and Durable Style of Binding". 

8. Its Reasonable Price. 



New XSditions, Rd-sEis^il and Enlarged. 


Teachers who have for years been using the old editions of Model Word-Books will learn with 
pleasure that we have issued new, revised and enlarged editions of the two books formerly constituting 
the series, and that the series has been extended by ^he addition of a third book. 

1. The Model Befiner. Price, 40 cents. 

S. The Model Etymology. Price, 65 cents. 

3. A Manual of Etymology. Price, $1.00. 

The plan of the Model I>eji 7 ier has been entirely changed. It is now a book in two parts. Part I 
contains about 1,600 words, such as a child finds in the elementary reading books, or hears in every- 
day conversation. These words are defined, and, in most cases, a sentence is ^ven showing the 
proper use of the word. Part II shows the derivation and analysis of the words, thus leading natur- 
ally and easily to the study of words as found in the Model Etymology. The third book of the series 
is the same, word for word, up to page 225, as the Model Etymology ^ but contains about 64 pages of 
additional matter, giving the words derived from the Greek. Teachers will do well to examine these 
books. 


3yiiA.nsrTJ-A.i_.s :FOP^ te].a.ote:isk.s. 

No* 1. The Cultivation of the Senses. 50 cts, 

No. 2. The Cultivation of the Memory 60 cts. 

No. 3, On the Use of Words. 60 cts. 

No. 4. On Discipline. 50 cts. 

No. 6. On Class Teaching*. 50 cts. 

These manuals are worthy of the attention of Teachers and all others interested in the education 
of the young. They are sent only on receipt of price, as given above. 


THE TEACHER. 

A Monthly Educational Journal, devoted to the interest of Teachers, Schools, and the cause of 
Education in general. Price, 50 cents per annum. Specimen copy sent free. 

We shall he gratijied to have teachers correspond with us* We offer 
some of the best of Modern Text^-J^ooks., and shall he glad at any time to 
make liberal arrangements for the introduction of our hooksj or to 
exchange for others that do not givje satisfaction* 

S3ElT>rX) OTTP^ O.A.T^XiOa-XrEJ. 

PLEASE ADDRESS: 

ELDREDGE & BRO., 


17 North Seventh Street^ JPhiladelphiai 



1848- THE IHDEPENDE¥T. m 

The Largest;, The Ablest, and the Freshest Beligious 
and Literary Weekly. 


The foremost relig-ious newspaper of the United States f is what Joseph Cook, the brilliant 
Boston lecturer, calls The Indepkndei^t, and both the religious and secular press concede this 
superiority. They say that it is “The best religious periodical in the world;” “A marvel among 
newspapers; ” that it has “An incomparable corps of writers;” and that “No other paper in the 
countij has a tithe of its intellectual resources.” 

It is not sectarian or denominational. It is an evangelical, religious journal. It secures the 
best of contri mtions from the best writers in all denominations and expresses its own opinions 
plainly and frankly. 

Its literary features are very attractive. Its poems are from the best poetical writers. Its stories 
and descriptive articles are by the most eminent authors. Its department of Literature is especially 
valuable for its fullness. All the publications of the day are critically reviewed and the opinions 
expressed are able, unbiased and frank. 

It neglects no department of human knowledge. Its special and editorial departments are 
numerous, comprehensive and accurate. Among them are Biblical Research, Missions, Religious 
Intelligence, the Sunday-School, Music, Hymn Notes, Education, Science, Sanitary, Fine Arts, 
Ministerial Register, Personalities, Farm and Garden, Financial and Commercial. Thirty-two 
pages in all every week. 

We will report in full Rev. Joseph Cook’s celebrated Boston Monday Lectures, which will begin 
in January. Mr. Cook has just returned from a two years’ trip round the world, and his lectures 
this winter will attract greater attention than ever. 

Read some of the names of its regular contributors ; 


NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., President of 
Yale College. 

S. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., President of 
Dartmouth College. 

GEO. P. FISHER, D.D.,Prof. in Yale Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

DANIEL CURRY, D.D., LL.D. 

Bishop J. P. HURST, D.D., of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

Bishop HENRY W. WARREN, D.D., of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

E, D. MORRIS, D.D.. Prof, in Lane Theological 
Seminary. 

L. H. AfWATER, D.D., Prof, in Princeton 
College. 

HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., ex-Chancellor of the 
University of the City of New York. 

Rt. Rev. A. C. COXE, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of 
Western New York. 

FRANCIS L PATTON, D.D , LL.D., Prof, in 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 

JAMES FREEMAN CI.ARKE, D.D., Autlior 
of “ The Ten Great Religions.” 

WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D., Broadway Tabernacle. 

Rt. Rev. F. D. HUNTINGTON, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of Central New York. 

EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, Author of 
“Gates Ajar.” 

HORACE E. SCUDDER. 

REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 

LOUISA M. ALCOTT, Author of “Little 
Women.” 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE, Author of “Ten 
Times One is Ten.” 


SUSAN COOLIDGE. 

ROSE TERRY COOKE. 

THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 

PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., Prest. of the Amer, 
Bible Revision Co. 

RAY PALMER, D.D. 

G. R, CROOKS, D.D., Prof, in Drew Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

W. C. WILKINSON, D.D. 

W. ST. CHAD. BOSCAWEN, Wrexham, Eng. 

Prof. A. B. BRUCE, D.D., of Glasgow. 

Thb Rev. NEWMAN HAI^, London. 

Dr. R. GRUNDEMANN, Germany. 

JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D., of the Methodist 
S.-S. Union. 

Bishop JESSE T. PECK, D.D., LL.D., of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 

GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., President of 
Robert College, Constantinople. 

C. F, TOY, D.D., Prof, in Harvard College. 

R. S. STORKS, D.D., LL.D., Church of the 
Pilgrims, Brooklyn. 

Prof, ASA GRAY, of Harvard College. 

Prof. SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D., Author of 
“ Popular Astronomy.” 

MARY CLEMMER. 

HELEN JACKSON, (“ H. H.”), Author of 
“ Bits of Travel,” 

“ GAIL HAMILTON.” 

SARAH O. JEWETT. 

WM. M. BAKER, Author of the “New 
Timothy.” 

THOS. DUNN ENGLISH, LL.D. 

Mrs. Gov. LEW WALLACE. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
RICHARD HENRY STODDARD, 
JEAN INGELOW, 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


J.T. TROWBRIDGE, 
BRET HARTE, 
PAUL H. HAYNE, 
JOAQUIN MILLER, 


C. P. CRANCH, 

E. C. STEDMAN, 

PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

One subscription one year S3 00 I One subscription five years.... ®10 00 

For six months, S1.50 ; three months O 75 Any number over five at the same rate, 

One subscription two years ...... 5 00 j invariably with one remittance. 

^ In order that one may read a few consecutive numbers of The Independent, and thus learp 
its value, we offer a month’s subscription, as a “ Trial Trip.” for 30 cents, which can be remitted bv 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Send postal card for free Specimen Copy and jud^^e for yourself , Address 

TX3r:H3 

261 Broadway, New York. 
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Cincinnati Daily Commercial. 

THE LEADING JOUBNAL OF THE CENTRAL CITY OF THE NATION- 

We present, with confidence, the claims of the Cincinnati Commercial to be 
considered one of the most valuable advertising mediums in the country, and, 
taking into consideration the price, position, and classification of advertisements, 
and the extent and character of circuZatzon^ we feel warranted in say mg' that the 
OoMfnercial offers extraordif^ary inducefne^its to the officers of 

SCHOOLS AND COIvDHQHS 

In reaching the reading people in the Central States of the Nation. 

'^^Aj^/veTtising 'Rates for Softools cindL Volle^es ten cents per 
Agate line^ each insertion; a discount of fifteen per cent, for advertisements 
continued a stated number of times per week during a month. 

Specimen copies free to advertisers, and critical examination invited. 

M. HALSTEAD & CO. 

CiNCiN'isrATi, O., 1883. Proprietors Cincinnati Commercial, 


TO THE PRESIDENTS 

OF 

Schools, Colleges#' Universities, 

Seeking to place their advertisements and announcements in the 

Best Religious Papers of the United States, 

Should write for a sample Copy of the 

CHRISTIAN STANDARD 

P-alblislied at Cix&ciimati, O* 

The recognized medium for Educational Advertising. Special position and 
very low Advertising Rates given for this class of business. The Christian Standard 
is a Twel'Ve ( 12 ) fage^ Cut and Pasted Paper ^ elegantly printed in clear and distinct 
iypBf and on the best of paper. Its large circulation is entirely among the best of 
families. In extent and character of its circulation, it cannot be duplicated. 


TO? ^ 



AND 


TEACHERS FOR SCHOOLS. 


Teachers have neither the time nor the facilities for seeking- the best positions they are qualified 
to fill, and it is very frequent that successful teachers and those >vho, at great exp enae, ba-jr,e prepared 
themselves to teach, cannot obtain schools at any salary, tn 1«74 we established m Chicago 

THE -WESTEKN BTJEEAXTPJ! 

for the purpose of obtaining schools for teachers. Persons upon whom resTed r^espohsibilitjr ot 
-employing teachers at once saw the advantages of such an agency, and by thorough and systematic 
work, going over the same field year after year, we have established, a confidence among school 
officers in all grades of schools. Some schools have empioyeif thi^u^lus as manj^qs five teachers 
in one year. Through the agents and subsciibers of The Practical vacan- 

cies long before any one else can obtain such information, and during the past two years we have 
cniploycd on sala-iy ti truveling* ag'ent for our education ail publications and to obtfiin information lor 
the Bureau. Thus it will be seen our facilities for successful work are constantly increasing. 

CIROUXiABS AND FTJDD INFORMATION FREE. 

School aud College officers are requested to correspond with us in regard to supplying an! 
vacancies that may exist in their corps of teachers. Address 

W. I.. KI.EIN & CO., Chicago. 


TBIE TIEA-OBCIBilR 

Ranks by general consent first among the educational journals of the land. It is published semi- 
monthly, and is devoted to the practical work of the school-room. Its editorials areclea:^ sharp and 
vigorous, and cannot be but helpful to any teacher. It is national in its character, and therefore its 
pages are not filled with local matter, reports of committees, etc. , _ -u j -i 

Tlie SctlOOl Department always contains one or more of a series of articles for the daily 
practical work of the school-room. Volume six will contain an article on teaching United States 
History by the Brace system. Language Lessons for Primary and Intermediate Pupils, articles on 
Drawing, Spelling, Reading, Geography, Music, Discipline, School Government, etc. 

Th.e Friday Afternoon Department contains pieces for declamation suitable for all 
^ades of schools, dialogues for the little folks, songs, parlor recreations, etc. This department alone 
xs worth thi.' price of the paper. , j. v j. i, 

Tlie Miscellaneous Department contains a variety of useful reading matter for the teacher 
at home, or to be read to or by the pupils as variety in the work of the school-room. Teachers and 
pnpils can gain much information from this department. Children like variety, and nowhere can 
there be found so many valuable expedients as in The Practical Teacher. 

Fublislied Semi- Monthly, $1.25 per year. Specimen Copies Free. 


ONE THOUSAND WAYS OF ONE THOUSAND TEACHERS. 

THE LEADING EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE DAY. 

This book has won its way into general favor by its originality of design and its practical charac- 
ter. The leading educators of the country have contributed to its pages, and we feel safe in saying 
that nowhere else can so much valuable educational matter be found. It is a book for every teacher 
who wishes to know 

TKcm now rmE wnTT 

of all work done in the school-room. It covers the entire field, as may be seen by the 

TABLE OF CONTENTS, 

Chapter I. — Opening and Closing of School, Chapter II, — Reading. Chapter III. — Arithmetic. 
Chapter XV. — Writing. ChapterV, — Spelling. Chapter VI. — Grammar. Chapter VII. — Geography. 
Chapter VIII. — History, Chapter IX. — Discipline and School Management. Chapter X. — Absence 
and Tardiness. Chapter XI. — Sayings ot Experienced Educators. Chapter XII. — Forms. 

Price, post paid $1 50 

HOW TTO THACH 

Is taught in PROF. COOK’S Methods in WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, with its Discussion and 
Explanation of Principles, Suggestions, Mathods of Solution, Forms of Analysis, Etc., Etc, 


The value of this work by Prof. J ohn W. Cook, of the Illinois Normal University, is attested by 
the many favorable notices from teachers in all parts of the country. 

As a teacher of Mathematics, Prof. Cook has no superior in the country, and his treatment of 
this subject shows that he understands the wants of teachers. 

Price, post paid 75 cents* 


Descriptive cirfculars of the above and many other valuable educational works, will be sent upon 
request. Address 

W. JL. KLEIN & CO., Chicago or Minneapolis. 



H. P. DAVIDSON, A.M., Principal. Salem, New Jersey 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 

AND 

BUSINESS COLLEGE, 

3SrE“W" 


Org-anized 1867 ; private; Faculty 6; courser Academic 4 yearSj Commercial, Normal and Clas- 
sical each 3 years ; library 300 volumes ; tuition $30 to $50 ; board $5 ; board and tuition, $240 per 
annum; 60 students; value of apparatus $300; value of grounds and buildings $15,000. 

The sixteenth year of this Institute began Tuesday, September 12, 1882. Students thoroughly 
fitted for business, teaching or college. H, P. Davidson, A.M., Principal. 

We have the pleasure of referring, by permission, to the following college presidents, professors 
and others, as well as to the scores of former students, now holding honorable and lucrative positions, 
all of whom have had the opportunity of knowing the merits of the Collegiate Institute : 

Pres. J. McCosh, D.D., Princeton College ; Pres. W. C. Cattell, D.D., Lafayette College; 

Pres. J. H. Seelye, D.D., Amherst College; Prof. A. W, Phillips, Yale College; 

Prof. Mark Bailey, Yale College; Hon. E. A. Apgar, State Superintendent, N. J. ; 

Hon. Cyrus H. Baldwin, Columbia, S. C.; Rev. F. R. Brace, Supt., Camden County, N. J.; 

E. M. Hunt, M.D., Sec. Slate Board of Health; Henry Holmes, Supt. Salem County, N. J. ; 

M. H, Stratton, Esq., State Board of Education; Rev. Wm. N. Bannard, D.D., Salem, N. J. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

Prof. H. P. Davidson, of Collegiate Institute, Salem, New Jersey, is sending to this College good 
and well trained students. 

Front Rev, ^ames McCosh^ President of Princeton Colleg^e, 

I have for many years been acquainted with Mr. H. P. Davidson, Principal of Collegiate Insti- 
tute at Salem, New Jersey, and from my knowledge of his character and abilities, I should have 
great confidence in him as an instructor of youth. We have had, at this Institution, the best evi- 
dence of his superior abilities as a teacher in the young men whom he has prepared to enter our 
classes. These have given evidence of careful and thorough training, and I can, therefore, with 
additional confidence, commend him and his school to the confidence and patronage of the public. 

From Rev. W, C, Cattell, D.P., President of Lafayette College, 

"No system of education in a State is complete which is composed of public schools alone. 
There will always be an important class of boys and girls who need the special instruction of private 
schools, and who will go elsewhere for it if they cannot get it at home. In the work of mental disci- 
pline and moral development, few institutions have won a more enviable reputation than the Col- 
legiate Institute of Salem, New Jersey. It has been kept up to its standard by the hard and contin- 
uous work of its principal, Prof, H. P, Davidson, and he deserves from the public appreciation and 
practical assistance. The success of his students in college and in business shows very clearly that 
he knows how to develop in them the elements of success. 

From M. JR. Stratton, Esq., Jifember of State Board of Education. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. P. Davidson, have for ten years conducted the Salem Collegiate Institute for 
youth of both sexes. 

From my knowledge of them for that period, it gives me pleasure to certify to their thorough and 
conscientious instruction, to their careful attention to the morals and habits of their pupils and their 
lively interest in all that pertains to their progress in study and general welfare. During this time 
they have fitted a number of young men for different colleges, some of them for advanced classes. 

To their boarders they aim to afford the security, order and refinement of a Christian home, and 
parents trusting their children to them, may be assured they will spare no pains to promote their 
improvement. 

From Rev. Wm. Bannard, JD.E., Pastor of Presbyterian Church, Salem, 
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C. H. Evans, A.M., a teacher of many years’ experience, gives 
personal attention to the selection of good teachers for those who 
desire them. 
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PREFACE. 


With volume V. of our Directory, we have adopted a name more in 
harmony with the wide amount of information which it contains. As the 
Educational YeaR'-Book, we can only wish for it a reception as cor- 
dial as it has had in the past. 

Our old friends will notice a number of changes. Several departments 
whose interest seemed not to justify their reprinting every year, have been 
omitted this time, and their place supplied with others of more general 
interest. The departments containing biographies and reports of educa- 
tional bodies will, we feel sure, meet with a hearty reception, and we 
expect in future greatly to enlarge and improve them. By the depart- 
ment devoted to the Inter-State Collegiate Association, we hope to en- 
courage a most laudable interchange of thought among our colleges. 

Our constant aim in the arrangement of the materials has been to pro- 
mote the convenience of parents, who are using the book as a guide in 
selecting a school for their children, and of teachers who use it as a 
reference book in their reading. 

We desire to acknowledge our large indebtedness to the admirable 
documents and information furnished by Hon. John Eaton, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, and to the kindness of the State Superintend- 
ents, who have been so prompt in furnishing us the latest educatic3|iai 
statistics. C, H. EVANS. 
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Spain 140,144 
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Texas 30,31,44,67,75,79,85,88,93,99,103,133, 136,138,146, 1 48 

United States 136,138,140,146,148,181 

Utah 31,70,76,135,136,138,146,148 
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Victoria 140, 144 

Virginia 31,44,68,76,79,85,89.90,93,99,108,124,125,126,134,186,138,146,148 

Washington Territory 31,70,75,79,136,136,138,146,148 

West Virginia 31,44,68,76,79,86,90,99,126,134,186,138,146,148 

Wisconsin 31,44,68,69,75,79,86,89,90,100,103,126,127,134,136,138,146,148,152,171 

Wurttemburg 140 

Wyoming 70,136,136,188,146,148 



SEE WEAT THEY SAY 


^ 


**lt is invaluable*^’ — Pres. G. H. Laughlin, Iowa. 

‘'Would not be deprived of it for Sio ” — Literary 
Notes, 

"Invaluable for reference” — The Church Union^ 

3M. y. 

"We find it simply indispensable.” — The Teacher^ 
Pbila 

. "It is an encyclopedia of schools and school facili- 
ties.'’ — Centrai Ba^tisi. 

"I am very much pleased with it.” — Chancellor 
Tklfair Hodgson, Tenn. 

"Will be of inestimable value to a very large num- 
ber of persons.” — St. Louis Evangelist, 

‘'It is a good book and well done.” — Hon. M. A. 
Newell, State Supt of Education, Maryland. 

"This work tend.s to unite American teachers in a 
solid phalanx.” — Prin. J. G. Smvth, Arkansas. 

‘•The Directory is quite useful in my business.” — 
Hon Thos H. Crawford, Supt. Schools, Portland, 
Oregon 

‘'For those wishing to correspond with institutions 
of learning, it is an Invaluable aid.” — Illinois State 
Register, 

"It is the only full and reliable publication of the 
kind, and is of inestimable value for reference.” — Bos^ 
ton Globe. 

‘ I have often spent hours in gathering items of in- 
formation which this will furnish in a moment.” — 
Prin. A- Markham, Wis. 

*'Itputs me in connection with the grand army of 
instructors. You deserve the patronage of the pro- 
fession.” — ^Pres. J H. Lothkr, Texas. 

"It is a mine of valuable information to any one 
desiring knowledge with regard to the educational 
interests of the country. and School Visitor, 

"It will be found of great convenience to all seek- 
ing information with regard to the educational inter- 
ests of the country England Journal of Ed- 

ucation, 

"This book contains much valuable information, 
including the comparative statistics of elemental^ ed- 
ucation for the whole world.” — California Christian 
Advocate, 

"I prize the Directory highly, and will gladly fur- 
nish any information from this office that may he of 
service in next issue.” — Hon. J. A. Smith, State 
Supt. of Education, Miss. 

"Really quite a valuable document. It must have 
required a great deal of correspondence to gather up 
such an array of data on educational subjects.” — 
Michigan Christian Advocate. 

"The Directory is of great service to us, and past 
be of great value to all interested in the educational 
work of our country.”— Hon, E. E. Higbbe, State 
Supt. of Public Instruction, Penn. 


M 


"Merely as a list of these institutions for occa- 
sional reference. It is of value. As giving an idea of 
the scope of educational affairs, it is interesting and 
suggestive .” — Christian Union, R . Y. 

“I find the Directory very useful . Shall be pleased 
to send you the publications of this office, and aid you 
as I have opportunity.” — Plon. James P. Slade, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction, Illinois. 

"A very valuable Hand-Book of Education, and 
meets a want deeply felt by those who would under- 
stand the educational work going on in our coun- 
try ” — Herald and Presbyter, Cincinnati. 

"We are already under obligation to it, and are 
glad to say that it has not been found wanting. It 
contains information which it would be hard to find 
without it .” — Educational Weekly, Chicago, 

"No other publication contains so much informa- 
tion on the subject it has taken in hand, and it will 
be found useful to all who are making inquiries in re- 
gard to schools .” — Central Christian Advocate, 

"A neat volume, wholly made up of just such in- 
formation as is desired by so many thousands 
throughout the country. This is the only work of 
the kmd we have ever seen, and we are much pleased 
with it.**— St. Louis Observer. 

"The enlarged and improved form of the Ameri- 
can College Directory and Universal Catalogue 
will be welcomed by all school workers. It will be of 
great service to this office as means of reference and 
general information.” — Hon, D. F, DbWolf, State 
Commissioner of Common Schools, Ohio. 

"This department has received a copy of your very 
valuable College Directory, and beg leave to thank 
you for this addition to our reference manuals of one 
which will be constantly useful We shall be glad to 
furnish you any information from this office at any 
time that you may require .”— State Library, 

"The present volume includes all important edu- 
cational enterprises of every kind throughout the 
United States. Every one interested in the work of 
education ought to possess this Catalogue. It gives 
a new and enlarged view of the vastness of the work 
of higher education which is in progress in the United 
States ,” — Christian Statesman, Philadelphia. 

"The fourth edition of the American College Di- 
rectory has made its appearance, enlarged, but in 
other respects similar to the former numbers. This 
annual keeps pace with the increase and advance ot 
educational institutions, and is compact of conscien- 
tious work. The hook contains notices of over 3,600 
educational institutions, classified in an index, and 
each class treated under the head of the States al- 
phabetically arranged. This system makes the book 
of easy reference, and the information embodied is ot 
interest and value to a great many people besides 
those engaged in educational work. It has become 
a necessity to educators and other persons interested 
in education, and its information may be relied upon 
as correct.”— Republican. 
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COLLEGES. 


ALABAMA. 

Southern University, Greensboro’. 
Howard College, Marion. 

Spring Hill College, Mobile. 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 

ARKANSAS. 

Arkansas College, Batesville. 

Cane Hill College, Boonsboro’. 
Arkansas Industrial University, Fay- 
etteville. 

Judson University, JudGnia. Or- 

ganized 1875 ; Baptist ; faculty 6 ; 
course 4= years ; library 500 vol- 
umes ; tuitio-n $18; board $2.50; 
125 students ; 2 gi'aduates in 1882 ; 
value of grounds and buildings 
$15,000. Richard S, James ^ 
D.D.^ LIu.D.^ President. 

St. John’s College, Little Rock. 

CALIFORNIA. 

College of St. Augustine, Benicia. 

University of California, Berkeley. 
Organized 1868 ; State ; faculty 
28*; course 4 years ; library 20,- 


000 voltnnes ; tuition free ; boai'd 
$5; 225 students: senior 33, 

junior 34, sophomore 29, fresh- 
man 65, irregular 60; 33 grad- 
uates in 1882 ; value of grounds 
and buildings $300,000; value of 
apparatus $150,000 ; endowment 
$160,000. W, T. Reid, A,M., 
President, 

Pierce Christian College, College 
City. Organized 1874 ; Christian ; 
faculty 8 ; course 4 years ; tuition 
$40 to $50; board $4; 139 stu- 

dents ; 10 graduates in 1882 ; value 
of grounds and buildings $10,000 ; 
value of apparatus $250 ; endow- 
ment $12,000. Religious, moral 
community ; no saloon in the town. 
Jaynes G. JKeith, A.P., President. 

Healdsburg College, Healdsburg. 
Organized 1882 ; Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist ; faculty 5 ; course 4 years ; 
libraiy 1,000 volumes ; tuition $25 
to $60 ; board $3.50 per week ; 100 
students; value of apparatus, $1,- 
000. Sidney JBrownsberger, 
A . M . , President. 
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St. Vincent’s College, Los Angeles. 

University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles. 

St. Ignatius College, San Francisco. 

St. Mary’s College, San Francisco, 

Santa Clara College, Santa Clara. 

University of the Pacific, Santa 
Clara. 

Christian College, Santa Rosa. 

Pacific Methodist College, Santa 
Rosa. Organized 1861; M. E. 
South ; faculty 7 ; courses 3 and 
4 years; library 1,500 volumes, 
2,000 pamphlets ; tuition $30 to 
$70; board $7; 143" students ; 8 
graduates in 1882 ; value of grounds 
and buildings $35,000. Rev. W, 
A. Pinley^ A.M.., Z>.Z>., Presi- 
dent, 

College of Our Lady of Guadalupe, : 
Santa Ynez. 

Washington College, Washington 
Coimers. 

Hesperian College, Woodland. 

COLORADO. 

University of Colorado, Boulder. 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs. 

University of Denver, Denver. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Trinity College, Hartford. 

Wesl^an University, Middletown. 

Yale College, New Haven. 

DELAWARE 

Delaware College, Newark. 

GEORGIA. 

University of Georgia, Athens. 

Atlanta Univei-sity, Atlanta. 

Bowdon College, Bowdon. 

South Georgia Male and Female 
College, Dawson. Organized 
1881 ; private ; faculty 10 ; course 4 
years ; library 150 volumes; board 
and tuition $125 to $135 per an- 
num; 265 Students; value of 
grounds and buildings $10,000. 
M. A. McNulty^ President. 


Gainesville College, Gainesville. 

Mercer University, Macon. 

Pio Nono College, Macon. 

Emory College, Oxford. 

ILLINOIS. 

Abingdon College, Abingdon. 

Hedding College, Abingdon. 

Illinois Wesleyan University, 
Bloomington. Organized 1835 ; 
M.E. ; faculty 16 ; course 4 years ; 
library 5,000 volumes, and 3,000 
pamphlets ; tuition $39 ; board 
$2.50 to $4.50; 602 students ; 12 
graduates in 1882 ; value of ap- 
paratus $1,000; value of grounds 
and buildings $150,000 ; endow- 
ment $70,000 Rev, W. H. H. 
Ada?ns^ R.D., President. 

St. Viateur’s College, Bourbonnais 
Grove. 

Blackburn University, Carlinville. 

Carthage College, Carthage. Or- 
ganized 1873 ; Evangelical Luth- 
eran ; faculty 8 ; course 4 to 6 
years; library 3,000 volunacs; 
tuition $32 ; board $2 ; 188 stu- 
dents ; 10 graduates in 1882 ; value 
of apparatus $500 ; value of 
grounds and buildings $42,000; 
endowment $30,723.20. Rev. J. 
A. Kunkelman,^ President, 

St. Ignatius College, Chicago. 

University of Chicago, Chicago. 

Rock River University, Dixon. 

Eureka College, Eureka, 

Northwestern University, Evans- 

ton. Faculty 60; 900 students; 
1, College of Liberal Arts; 2, 
Woman’s College of Literature and 
Art; 3, Gannet Biblical Institute; 
4, College of Medicine ; 5, College 
of Law; 6, School of Oratory; 7, 
Department of Art; 8, Conserva- 
tory of Music; 9, Preparatory 
School. The College of Libei'al 
Arts offers four courses of study. 
Library 26,000 volumes, 8,000 
pamphlets ; value of University 
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property $1,089,933; a fine 
museum ; a large collection of 
apparatus suited to the various 
departments, and a well-furnished 
gymnasium under the special 
charge of a competent instructor. 
Rev. Joseph D.D.^ 

LL.D.., President. 

Ewing College, Ewing. Organ- 

ized 1867 ; Baptist ; faculty 7 ; 
course 4 years ; library 750 vol- 
umes, 100 pamphlets ; tuition $30 ; 
board $2.50; 112 students: col- 

legiate 32, academic 80; 3 grad- 

• uates in 1882 ; value of apparatus 
$600 ; value of grounds and 
buildings $10,000 ; endowment 
$5,000. Reru. John Washburn^ 
A.M.^ D.D..^ President. 

Knox College, Galesbui'g. 

Lombard University, Galesburg. 

Irvington College, Irvington. 

Illinois College, Jacksonville. 

Lake Forest University, Lake For- 
est. 

McKendree College, Lebanon. 

Lincoln University, Lincoln. 

Evangelisch-Lutherisches Collegium, 
Mendota. 

Monmouth College, Monmouth. 

Mt. Morris College, Mt, Morris. 

Northwestern College, Naper- 

ville. Organized 1861 ; Evangeli- 
cal ; faculty 12 ; course 4 years ; 
library 1,500 volumes, 200 pamph- 
lets ; tuition $18 ; boai'd $2 to $3 ; 
297 students: senior 8, junior 13, 
sophomore 12, fi'eshman 14, pre- 
paratory 230 ; value of .apparatus 
$1,000; value of grounds and 
buildings $47,000 ; endowment 
$92,847. Rev. A. A. Smith, 
A^M., President. 

Chaddock College, Quincy. 

Augustana College, Rock Island. 

St. Joseph’s Diocesan College, 

Teutopolis. Founded 1861 ; Catho- 
lic ; faculty 8 ; course 6 years ; 


library 2,000 volumes ; tuition, 
board, etc. $17|0 per annum; 115 
students; valnet)f apparatus $500; 
value of grounds and buildings 
$60,000. Very Rev. P. Michael 
Richardt, O.S.P., Rector. 

Shurtleff College, Upper Alton. 
Organized in 1827; Baptist; fac- 
ulty 9 ; course 4 years ; library 

! 8,000 volumes, 2,000 pamphlets ; 

tuition: college $51, preparatory 
$30, theological free; board $1.75 
to $3.50; 143 students: senior 13, 
junior 8, sophomore 11, freshman 
13, select 10, preparatoiy 88 ; 10 
graduates in 3882; value of appa- 
ratus $500; value of grounds and 
buildings $35,000; endowment 
$71,078.29. Rev. A. A. Ken- 
drick, D.D., President. 

\ Illinois Industrial University, Urbana. 

Westfield College, Westfield. 

Wheaton College, Wheaton. 

INDIANA. 

Bedford College, Bedford. 

Indiana University, Bloomington. 

Wabash College, Crawfordsville. 

Concordia College, Fort Wayne. 

Fort Wayne College, Fort Wayne. 
Organized 1847 ; M.E. ; faculty 
12 ; course 3 years ; library 500 
volumes ; tuition $32 ; board 
$2.75; 400 students ; value of ap- 
paratus $1,000; value of grounds 
and buildings $30,000. Rev. W. 
P. To cum, A.M., B.D., Presi-- 
dent. 

Franklin College, Franklin. 

Indiana Asbury University, Green- 
castle. - 

Hanover College, Hanover. 

Hartsville University, Hartsville, 

Butler University, Irvington. 

Union Christian College, Merom. 

Moore’s Hill College, Moore’s Hill. 

University of Notre Dame du Lac, 
Notre Dame. 
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Earlhatn College, Richmond. Or- 

ganized 1859 ; Friends ; course 12 
years — collegiate 4 years; library 
5,000 volumes ; tuition $65 ; 199 
students: collegiate 74, prepara- 
tory 125 ; value of apparatus $4,- 
200 ; value of grounds and build- 
ings $90,000 ; endowment $55,000. 
Joseph Moore^ Preside^zt. 

Ridgeville College, Ridgeville. 

St. Meinrad^s College, St. Meinrad. 

St. Bonaventure’s College, Terre 
Haute. 

IOWA. 

Amity College, College Springs. 

Griswold College, Davenport. 

Norwegian Luther College, Decorah. 

University of Des Moines, Des 
Moines. 

St. Joseph’s College, Dubuque. 

Parsons College, Fairfield. 

Upper Iowa University, F ayette. 

Iowa College, Grinnell. 

Humboldt College, Humboldt. 

Simpson Centenary College, In- 

dianola. Organized 1866 ; M. 
E. ; faculty 8 ; 4 full collegiate 
courses ; extended advance course 
in music ; special advantages in 
preparatory school and teachers’ 
and business courses ; well-equip- 
ped chemical laboratory; large 
collection of physical apparatus, 
and in geology, mineralogy and 
zoology; good library; 216 stu- 
dents; attendance doubled in two 
years; tuition and incidentals $3 0 
to $12 per term ; board $2 to $4 ; 
unsurpassed moral and i*eligious 
influences. Rev. R. L. Parks., 
A.M.j President. 

state University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

Oiganized 1852 ; State ; faculty 
35 ; course 4 years ; library 16,000 
volumes; tuition $10 to $25; 
board $2.50 to $5 ; 595 students: 
senior 40, junior 45, sophomore 
50, freshman 51, irregular 26, 


professional 853 ; 238 graduates in 
1882 ; value of apparatus $8,000 ; 
value of grounds and buildings 
$250,000; endowment $200,000 
and $20,000 annually from the 
State. Josiah L. Pickard., LL.D.., 
President. 

German College, Mount Pleasant. 

Iowa Wesleyan University, Mount 
Pleasant. 

Cornell College, Mount Vernon. 
Organized 1857 ; M.E. ; faculty 
20; course 4 years; library 6,000 
volumes, 2,000 pamphlets ; tuition 
$86; board $2.50 to $3.50; 479 
students: senior 14, junior 21*, 
sophomore 27, freshman 42, 
senior preparatory 68, other de- 
partments 812; 16 graduates in 

1882 ; value of apparatus $4,000 ; 
value of grounds and buildings 
$150,000 ; endowment $60,000. 
Rero. Wm. P. King\ R.D., Presi- 
dent. 

Oskaloosa College, Oskaloosa. 

Penn College, Oskaloosa. 

Central University of Iowa, Pella. 

Whittier College, Salem. 

T abor College, Tabor. Organized 
1866 ; Congregational ; faculty 11 ; 
course 4 years; library 4,000 vol- 
umes, 800 pamphlets ; tuition $25 ; 
board $2.50 to $8,50 ; 217 students ; 
5 graduates in 1882 ; value of ap- 
paratus $2,000 ; value of grounds 
and buildings $28,000 ; endowment 
$40^000. Rev. Wm. M. Brooks, 
A.M., President. 

Western College, Toledo. 

KANSAS. 

St. Benedict’s College, Atchison. 

Baker University, Baldwin City. 

Highland University, Highland. 

University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
Organized 1868 ; State ; faculty 
18 ; course 4 years ; library 6,000 
volumes, 1,800 pamphlets; tuition 
$10, law department $25 ; board 
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$3.50 to $4.50; 550 students; 23 
graduates in 1882 ; value of appa- 
ratus and cabinet $8,000 ; value of 
grounds and buildings $265,000 ; 
endowment $180,000. Rev. James 
Marvin.^ A..M . , D.D.., Chancellor. 

Lane University, Lecompton. 

Ottawa University, Ottawa. 

St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s. 

Washburn College, Topeka. Or- 
ganized 1865 ; Congregational ; 
faculty 11; course 4 years; library 
4,000 volumes, 2,000 pamphlets; 
tuition $30; board $2.50; 150 
students ; value of apparatus $2,- 
000 ; value of grounds and build- 
ings $100,000; endowment $75,- 
000. Rev . Peter M z Vicar , Ml. A . , 
JD. D . , President. 

KENTUCKY. 

St Joseph’s College, Bardstown. 
Berea College, Berea. Organized^ 
1859 ; faculty 13 ; course 4 years ; 
library 4,000 volumes, 500 pam- 
phlets ; tuition $4 to $5 ; board 
$1.50; 400 students; 4 graduates 
in 1882 ; value of apparatus $675 ; 
value of grounds and buildings 
$75,000; endowment $100,000. 
Rev. JB. PI. Pair child P.Z?.^ 
President. 

Cecilian College, Cecilian. 

Centre College, Danville. 

Eminence College, Eminence. Or- 

ganized 1857 ; private ; faculty 9 ; 
course 4 years ; library 1,800 vol- 
umes, 1,^200 pamphlets; tuition 
$50; board $3.75; 120 students; 
4 gi'aduates in 1882 ; value of ap- 
paratus $1,500; value of grounds 
and buildings, $30,000. W. S.Gilt- 
ner^ President. 

Kentucky Military Institute, 

Farm dale. 

See Advertisement. 


Georgetown College, Georgetown. 
Organized 1829 ; Baptist ; faculty 
7 ; course 4 to 6 years ; library 8,- 
000 volumes, 2,0Q0 pamphlets ; tu- 
ition $50; board $2.50 to $4; 160 
students ; value of grounds and 
buildings $50,000; endowment 
$90,000. Rev. R. M. Dudley, 
D.D., President. 

Kentucky University, Lexington. 

Kentucky Wesleyan College, Millers- 
burg. " 

Murray Institute, Murray. 

Concord College, New Liberty. 

Kentucky College, North Middleton. 

Central University, Richmond. 

Bethel College, Russellville. 

St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s. 

LOUISIANA. 

Louisiana„ State University, Baton 
Rouge. 

Jefferson College (St. Mary’s), 
St. James. Organized 1864 ; 
Catholic ; faculty 15 ; course 6 
years ; expenses $260 per annum ; 
100 students ; 3 graduates in 1882 ; 
value of apparatus. $5,000. Rerv, 
J. B. Bigot, S.M., President. 

St. Charles College, Grand Coteau. 

Centenary College of Louisiana, 
Jackson. 

College of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, New Orleans. 

Leland University, New Orleans. 

New Orleans University, New Or- 
leans. 

Sti'aight University, New Orleans. 

University of Louisiana, New Or- 
leans. 

MAINE. 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick. 

Bates College, Lewiston. 

Colby University, Waterville. 

MARYLAND. 

St.John’s College, Annapolis. 

Baltimore City College, Baltimore. 

John Hopkins University, Baltimore. 




KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE. 



KENTUCKY 

Military Institute 

(SIX MILES SOUTH OF FRANKFORT.) 

FOUNDED IN 1845; CHA.RTERED IN 1847. 

ROB’T D. ALLEN, - CoL. and SuKt. 

FARMDALE, KY., 


Under the direction and control of a Board of Visitors appointed by the 
Governor of the State, who is ex-ojicio Inspector. Academic staff, 9. 
Capacity, 125 boarders. In attendance, 110. Extensive libraries and 
ample supply of apparatus. Tuition for the academic year, $100, in 
advance. Board, $5 per week. Located on the site of the celebrated 
“Franklin Springs,” one of the healthiest localities in the blue-grass 
region of Kentucky. The buildings and grounds, in architectural and 
horticultural taste, not surpassed by any place, private or public, in the 
State. Strict military organization. Three and four years’ course of 
study. The idea aimed at in the system of instruction is real life in 
miniature. Every student is required, outside of his regular work, to 
devote a part of each day to spelling, writing and vocal music. Patron- 
ized by the wealthiest and most prominent men in this and other States. 
Weekly paper, K. M. I. published in the Institute printing 

office. 

A pamphlet of thirty-two pages, written b}^ the Superintendent, 
entering into the details of methods in Instruction and Government 
introduced in 1874, sent on application. 
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Loyola College, Baltimore. 

Washington College, Chestertown. 

Rock Hill College, Ellicott City. 

St. Charles College, Ellicott City. 

Mt. St Mary’s College, Emmitts- 
burg. 

Frederick College, Frederick. 

Western Maryland College, West- 
minster. Organized 1867 ; Meth- 
odist Protestant ; faculty 13 ; course 
4 years for males, 3 years for fe- 
males ; library 4,000 volumes ; tu- 
ition $35 to $60 ; board and wash- 
ing $4 ; 136 students : preparatory, 
male 37, female 9; collegiate, male 
48, female 42; graduates in 1882, 
male 11, female 8 ; value of appa- 
ratus $1,000 ; value of grounds and 
buildings $35,000. James T. 
Ward^ D,D,^ President, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Amherst College, Amherst. 

Boston College, Boston. 

Boston University, Boston. 

Hai*vard College, Cambridge. 

Tufts College, College Hill. 

Williams College, Williamstown. 

College of the Holy Cross, Worces- 
ter. 

MICHIGAN. 

Adrian College, Adrian. 

Albion College, Albion. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Battle Creek College, Battle Creek. 

Grand Traverse College, Benzonia. 

Hillsdale College, Hillsdale. 

Hope College, Holland. 

Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo. 

Olivet College, Olivet. Organized 
1859 ; Congregational and Presby- 
terian ; faculty 14 ; course 4 years ; 
library 10,000 volumes, 5,000 pam- 
phlets ; tuition $15 to $21; board 
$2.50; 329 students: senior 16, 
junior 18, sophomore 20, fresh- 
man 20, preparatory 94, music 61, 
normal 100 ; 18 graduates in 1882 ; 


value of apparatus and cabinets 
$30,000 ; value of grounds and 
buildings $7 1 , 000 ; endowment 
$143,000. Rev. Uoratio BtU- 
terjield^ President. 

MINNESOTA. 

St. John’s College, Collegeville. 

Augsburg Seminary, Minneapolis. 

Hamline University, Minneapolis. 

Macalester College, Minneapolis. 

University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis. Organized 1868 ; State ; 
faculty 22 ; course 4 years ; library 

15.000 volumes ; tuition free ; 546 
students: senior 33, junior 19, 
sophomore 50, freshman 33 ; 32 
graduates in 1882 ; value of appa- 
ratus $10,000; value of grounds 
and buildings $250,000 ; endow- 
ment 212,000 acres land. William 
Watts Polvjell^ PL.I ). , President. 

Carleton College, Northfield. Or- 

ganized 1867 ; Congregational ; fa- 
culty 13 ; course — prepai'atory 3 
years ; college 4 years ; library 

5.000 volumes ; tuition $24 ; board 

$2.50; 250 students: senior 11, 
junior 11, sophomore 20, fresh- 
men 20 ; 12 graduates in 1882 ; 

value of apparatus $7,974 ; value 
of gi'ounds and buildings $1 10,000 ; 
endowment $143,627. Rev. Jas. 
W. Strongs D.D.^ President. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Mississippi College, Clinton. 

Rust University, Plolly Springs. 

University of Mississippi, Oxford. 

Alcorn University, Rodney. 

MISSOURI. 

St. Vincent’s College, Cape Girar- 
deau. 

Christian University, Canton. 

Avalon College, Avalon. Organ- 
ized 1872 ; United Brethren in 
Christ ; faculty 8 ; course 3 to 6 
years ; library 300 volumes ; tuition 
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$12; board $2; 125 students; 
value of apparatus $200 ; value of 
grounds $15,000; endowment 
$10,000. Rev. C. y. Kej^ha7't, 
A.M.^ President, 

University of theState of Missouri, 
Columbia. Organized 1840 ; 
State ; faculty 30 ; course 4 years ; 
library 13,000 volumes, 14,000 
pamphlets ; tuition and incidentals 
$20; board $3 to $4.50; 509 stu- 
dents ; 20 graduates in 1882 ; value 
of grounds and buildings $250,- 
000; endowment $453,000. 6*. S, 
Laws, A.M,,M.D,,LL,D,,Fres, 

Central College, Fayette. Organ- 
ized 1857 ; M. E. South ; faculty 
8 ; course 4 years ; libi*ary 2,500 
volumes ; 400 pamplets ; tuition 
$40 to $50; board $2.75 to $4; 
170 students: college 90, prepar- 
atory 80 ; 4 graduates in 1882 ; 

value of apparatus $1,400; value 
of grounds and buildings, $60,- 
000; endowment $110,000. Reru. 
JB, R, Hendrix, A,M, D.D,, 
President, 

Westminster College, Fulton. 

Lewis College, Glasgow. 

Pritchett School Institute, Glasgow. 

Lincoln College, Greenwood. 

La Grange College, La Grange. 

William Jewell College, Liberty. 

St. Joseph College, St. Joseph. 

College of the Christian Brothers, 
St. Louis. 

St. Louis University, St. Louis- 

Washington University, St. Louis. 

See Advertisement, 

Drury College, Springfield. Or- 

ganized 1873 ; Congregational ; fac- 
ulty 12 ; course 4 years ; library 
15,000 volumes, 15,000 pamphlets ; 
tuition $30 to $48 ; board $2.50 to 
$4; 310 students; 3 graduates in 
1882; value of apparatus $3,000; 
value of grounds and buildings 
$94,000; endowment $50,000. 
Rev, JSF. y, Morrison, I),D,, 
President. 


Stewartsville College, Stewartsville. 

Central Wesleyan College, War- 
renton. Organized 1864: M. E. ; 
faculty 10 ; course 4 years ; library 
2,700 volumes, 1,000 pamphlets ; 
tuition $21.50 to $36 ; 202 stu- 
dents ; 7 graduates in 1882 ; value 
of apparatus $2,000 ; value of 
grounds and buildings $50,000 ; en- 
dowment $30,000. Rev, H, A, 
Koch., D.D., President, 

NEBRASKA. 

Doane College, Crete. 

Nebraska University, Lincoln. Or- 

ganized 1871; State; faculty 16 ; 
course 4 years ; library 4,000 vol- 
umes ; tuition free ; board $3 to 
$5; 275 students: senior 7, sopho- 
more 18, junior 9, freshman 18 ; 
value of apparatus $1,500; value 
of grounds and buildings $150,- 
000 ; endowment in lands. H, JB, 
Hitchcock, Dean, 

Nebi'aska College, Nebraska City. 

Creighton University, Omaha. 

Nebraska Wesleyan University, Os- 
ceola. 

NEVADA. 

State University of Nevada, Elko. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Dartmouth College, Hanover. 

NEW JERSEY. 

St. Benedict's College, Newark. 

Rutgers College, New Brunswick. 
Organized 1770 ; Reformed Dutch ; 
faculty 17 ; course 4 years ; libraxy 
10,000 volumes; tuition $75; 
board $3.50 to $7; 140 students: 
senior 25, junior 28, sophomoi^e 30, 
freshman 40, special 6, post-gi*ad- 
uate 16 ; 25 graduates in 1882 ; 
value of grounds and buildings 
$300,000 ; endowment $500,000. 
Merril JBdward Gates, Ph.D,, 
LL.D., President. 



Washington University, 

ST. LOUIS, MO., 

COMPBISES THE POLL.OWIHG DEPAHTMEISTTS : 

I. TMB A.CAI>JEm~Y. 

HBNHAM ARNOLD, Principal. 

A Preparatory School, for College, Polytechnic School and Business. 


II. MANUAL TRAIWIJSra SCMOOI. 

C. M. WOODWARD, Director. 

This is a school for Boys not less ttian fourteen years old. The Course of 
^struction runs through three years. Branches taught are: Mathematics, 
History, Physics, English Language and Literature, Drawing and the Use of 
Toolsj the last named includes Carpentry, Pattern-Making, Blacksmithing, 
Machine-Work, and the Management of the Engine. 


JXZ. MAMT IJSfSTITJJTB. 

O. S. PENNELL, Principal. 

A Completely Equipped School for Girls. 


ir. THE COLLEGE. 

M. S. SNOW. Dean. 
Decrees : 

I. Bachelor of Arts. 
ir. Bachelor of Philosophy. 
Ill, Master of Arts. 


F. EOLETECHWIC SCHOOL. 

C. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 

Degrees : 

I. Civil Engineer. 

II. Mechanical Engineer. 

III. Chemist. 

IV, Engineer of Mines. 

V. Master of Science. 

VI. Architect. 


VI. SCHOOL OF FINF AMTS. 

HALSEY C. IVES, Director. 


ril. LAW SCHOOL, 

WM. H. HAMMOND, Dean. 

Degree of '^LL.B.” conferred at the completion of the two years’ course. 


For Conditions of Admission, Catalogue, or further information, apply to the 
officers named above, or to 


WM. G. ELIOT, Chancellor. 
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College of New Jersey, Princeton. 

Seton Hall College, South Orange. 

NEW YORK. 

Alfred University, Alfred. 

St. Bonaventure's College, Allegany. 

St. Stephen’s College, Annandale.^ 

Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic 
Institute, Brooklyn, , 

St. Francis College, Brooklyn. 

St. John’s College, Brooklyn. 

Canisius College, Buffalo. 

St. Joseph’s College, Buffalo. Or- 
ganized 1861; Catholic; faculty 
16; course 6 years; library 3,700 
volumes, 72 pamphlets ; tuition 
$50; board $5; 274 students; 13 
graduates in 1882 ; value of appa- 
ratus $2,500 ; value of grounds and 
buildings $75,000. JR:ev. Bro, 
Franks President. 

St. Lawrence University, Canton. 

Hamilton College, Clinton. 

Elmira Female College, Elmira. 

St. John’s College, Fordham. 

Hobart College, Geneva. 

Madison University, Hamilton. 

Cornell University. Ithaca. Organ- 

ized 1868 ; unsectarian ; faculty 50 ; 
course 4 years ; library 50,000 vol- 
umes, 15,000 pamphlets; tuition 
$75 ; board $3 to $6 ; 375 students ; 
65 graduates in 1882 ; value of ap- 
paratus $290,000 ; value of grounds 
and buildings $879,000; endow- 
ment $4,500,000. Andrew Dick- 
son White.^ LL.D.^.^ President. 

Ingham University, Le Roy. 

College of St. Francis Xavier, New 
York, ^ 

College of the City of New York, 
N. Y. 

Columbia College, New York. 
Organized 1754; unsectarian; fac- 
ulty 29 ; course 4 years ; library 
50,000 volumes ; tuition $150 ; 298 
students : senior 53, junior 69, 
sophomore 82, freshman 94 ; 
graduates in 1882: B.A. 46, B.S. 


2 ; value of apparatus $2,000,000 ; 
value of grounds and buildings 
$550,000 ; endowment $6,000,000. 

Columbia College School of 
Political Science. Organized 
1880, faculty 5; 22 students; 11 
graduates in 1882. 

Columbia College School of 
Mines. Organized 1864 ; faculty 
28 ; 267 students ; 58 graduates in 
1882. 

Columbia College School of Law. 
Organized 1858; faculty 9; 471 
students; 160 graduates in 1882. 

Columbia College School of 
Medicine. Organized 1807 ; fac- 
ulty 28 ; 547 students; 115 gradu- 
ates in 1882. 

Frederick A. P. Barnard^ 
S.T.D., LL.D., President. 

Manhattan College, New York. 

Rutgers Female College, New 
York. 

St. Louis College, New York. 

University of the City of New York. 
New York. 

iVassar College, Poughkeepsie. 

University of Rochester, Rochester. 

Union College, Schenectady. 

College of our Lady, Suspension 
Bridge. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

University of North Carolina^ 

Chapel Hill. Organized 1789; 
State ; faculty 12 ; course 4 years ; 
library 24,000 volumes, 2,000 pam- 
phlets ; tuition $85 ; board $2 to 
$3; 199 students: senior 21, jun- 
ior 21, sophonioi'e 38, freshman 
56, optional 47, medical 12, law 
18 ; 18 graduates in 1882 : value of 
apparatus $3,000 ; value of grounds 
and buildings $200,000 ; endow- 
ment $130^000, and $5^000 annu- 
ally from State. ICem^ P. Battle.^ 
DL.D.^ President. 

Biddle University, Charlotte. 

Davidson College, Davidson College. 
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Rutherford College, Happy Home. 
Organized 1858 ; unsectarian ; fac- 
ulty 6 ; library 4,000 volumes, 3,000 
pamphlets ; tuition $20 to $40 ; 
board $2 ; 265 students ; 4 gradu- 
ates in 1882 ; value of appai'atus 
$300 ; value of ground and build- 
ings $4,000. Rev, R. L, Aber~ 
nethy,, A.Af.y D.D,^ President, 

North Carolina College, Mt. Pleas- 
ant. 

Shaw University, Raleigh. 

Trinity College, Tidnity College. 

Wake Forest College, Wake For- 
est College. 

Weaverville College, Weaverville. 

OHIO. 

Buchtel College, Akron. Organ- 
ized 1872 ; Universalis! ; faculty 
13 ; course 4 years ; library 3,000 
volumes, 700 pamphlets; tuition 
$40 ; board $2 to $3 ; 250 students ; 
11 graduates in 1882 ; value of ap- 
paratus $2,000 ; value of grounds 
and buildings $100,000 ; endow- 
ment $90,000. Rev, O, Cone,^ 
D,D.,, President, 

Ashland College, Ashland. 

Ohio University, Athens. 

Baldwin University, Berea. 

German Wallace College, Berea. 

Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati- 

St. Joseph’s College, Cincinnati. 

St. Xavier College, Cincinnati. 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati. 

Adalbert College, Cleveland. 

Farmers’ College, College Flill. 

Capital University, Columbus. 

Ohio State University, Columbus. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 
ware. 

Kenyon College, Gambier. 

Denison University, Granville. 

Hham College, Hkam. 

Ohio Central College, Iberia. 

Marietta College, Marietta. 

Mt. Union College, Mt. Union. 

Franklin College, New Athens. 

Muskingum College, New Concord. 


Oberlin College, Oberlin. 

McCorkle College, Sago. 

Rio Grande College, Rio Grande. 
Organized 1876 ; faculty 8 ; course 
4 years ; library and reading-room ; 
tuition and incidentals $25 to $28 ; 
board $2 to $2.50 ; 127 students : 
senior 4, junior 5, sophomore 2, 
freshman 7, remainder in English 
and preparatory departments ; val- 
ue of apparatus $250; value of 
grounds and buildings $40,000 ; 
endowment $65,000. Good relig- 
ious and moral influences, with no 
saloons. A, A, Moultou^ A,M,^ 
President, 

Scio College, Soio. 

Miami Valley College, Springboro’. 

Wittenberg College, Springfield. ' 

Heidelberg College, Tiffin. 

Ui*bana University, Urbana. 

Otterbein University, Westerville. 

Organized 1847 ; United Brethren ; 
faculty 11; course 3 to 4 years; 
library 4,500 volumes, 2,000 pam- 
phlets ; tuition $30 ; board $1,75 
to $3; 231 students: senior 13, 
junior 23, sophomore 24, fresh- 
man 30 ; 13 graduates in 1882 ; 
value of apparatus $5,000; value 
of grounds and buildings $50,000 ; 
endowment $100,000. Rev, U, 
A, Tho7nj^son^ JD.D,,^ President, 

Wilberforce University, Wilber- 
force. Organized 1863 ; African 
M. E. ; faculty 7 ; course 4 years ; 
library 4,000 volumes, 300 pam- 
phlets; tuition $21 to $25; board 
$1.50 to $2 ; 170 students ; 4 grad- 
uates in 1882^; value of apparatus 
$200 ; value of grounds and build- 
ing $50,000 ; endowment $14,000. 
Rev, Benjamin F, Lee^ 
President, 

Willoughby College, Willoughby. 

Wilmington College, Wilmington. 

University of Wooster, Wooster. 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs. 

Xenia College, Xenia. 
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OREGON. 

Coi*valHs College, Corvallis. 

University o£ Oregon, Eugene City. 

Pacific University, Forest Grove. 

Blue Mountain University, La 
Grande. 

McMinnville College, McMinnville. 

Christian College, Monmouth. 

Philomath College, Philomath. 

Willamette University, Salem. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Muhlenberg College, Allentown. 

Lebanon Valley College, Annville. 

St Vincents College, Beatty’s. 

Dickinson College, Carlisle. 

Pennsylvania Military Academy, 
Chester. 

Lafayette College, Easton. 

Ursinus College, Freeland. 

Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg. 

Thiel College, Greenville. 

Haverford College, Haverford Col- 
lege. 

Monongahela College, Jefferson. 

Franklin and Marshall College, Lan- 
caster. 

University at Lewisburg, Lewisburg. 

Lincoln University, Lincoln Univer- 
sity. 

St. Fi*ancis College, Loretto. 

Alleghany College, Meadville. 

Mercersburg College, Mercersburg. 

Palatinate College, Myerstown. 
Oi'ganized 1868 ; Reformed Church 
in U. S. ; faculty 8 ; course 5 years ; 
library 2,000 volumes ; tuition $40 ; 
board $4; 110 students: senior 7, 
junior 16, sophomore 6, fresh- 
man 8 ; 8 graduates in 1882 ; value 
of grounds and buildings $30,000. 
Rev, Geo, B, Russell, D,D,, 
President, 

Westminster College, New Wil- 
mington. Organized 1852 ; United 
Pre'sbyterian ; faculty 7 ; course 4 
years ; library 5,000 volumes ; tui- 
tion $6 ; board $2,50 to $4.25 ; 
145 students: senior 16, junior 


27, sophomore 20, freshman 16 ; 
24 graduates in 1882 ; value of ap- 
paratus $1,000 ; value of grounds 
and buildings $25,000; endow- 
ment $130,000. Rev, B, T, Jeff- 
ers, President, 

La Salle College, Philadelphia. 

St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia. 

University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia. 

Pittsburgh Catholic College, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Western University of Penn., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Lehigh University, South Bethlehem. 

Swarthmore College, Swarthmore. 

Augustinian College, Villanova. 

Washington and Jefferson College, 
Washington. 

Waynesburg College, Waynesburg. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Brown Universit}^, Providence. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

College of Charleston, Charleston. 

University of South Carolina, Colum- 
bia. 

Erskine College, Due West. 

Furman University, Greenville. 

Newberry College, Newberry. 

Claflin University, Orangeburg. 

Wofford College, Spartanbui'g. 

Adger College, Walhalla. 

TENNESSEE. 

East Tennessee Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Athens. Organized 1866 ; 
M. E. ; faculty 8 ; course 4 years ; 
libraiy 3,000 volumes, 1,000 pam- 
phlets ; tuition free ; boai'd $2 to 
$3 ; 286 students ; 10 graduates in 
1882 ; value of grounds and build- 
ings $30,000. Rev, John P, 
S fence,, S,P,D,, President, 

King College, Bristol. 

Southwestern Presbyterian Univer- 
sity, Clarksville. 

Hiwassee College, Sweetwater. 
Organized 1849; M. E. South; 
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faculty 6 ; course 4 years ; library 
2,300 volumes ; tuition $25 to $40 ; 
board $2.25 to $2,50 ; 173 stu- 

dents ; 14 graduates in 1882. Rev. 
y. U. Brztnner., , President. 

Mulligan College, (formerly Buf- 
falo Institute) near Johnson City. 
Organized 1868 ; unsectarian ; 
course 3 to 6 years ; tuition $28 to 
$33 ; board and washing $2 ; 186 
students: senior 6, sophomore 14; 
freshman 17 ; 10 graduates in 1882 ; 
value of grounds and buildings 
$ 10 , 000 , 

Christie Brothers’ Music and 
Commercial School is in the 
College, and affords excellent op- 
portunities for prosecuting those 
studies. 

The leading aims of the College 
are, first, to train for the useful and 
practical of life ; second, to do it 
at the least possible expense ; 
third, to develop a moral and 
Christian character. During the 
present session seldom has an oath 
been heard, not an instance of 
the use of a strong drink, and 
most of the students are quitting 
the use of tobacco. 

Four of the faculty have classi- 
cal diplomas and ethers special 
training. J. IIod>^ood.i President. 

Southwestern Baptist University, 

Jackson. Organized 1874; Bap- 
tist ; faculty 6 ; course 4 years ; 
library 2,000 volumes, 270 pam- 
phlets ; tuition $56 ; board $3 ; 
128 students ; 4 graduates in 1882 ; 
value of apparatus $2,500 ; value 
of grounds and buildings $50,000 ; 
endowment $58,000. George W. 
yarmanj LL.P.^ President. 

University of Tennessee and State 
Agricultural College; Knoxville. 
Organized 1807 ; State ; faculty 12 ; 
course 4 years; library 3,610 vol- 
umes, SOOpamphlets ; tuition $30; 
board $2.50; 215 students; 16 


graduates in 1882 ; value of appa- 
ratus $3,000 ; value of grounds and 
buildings $120,000 ;* endowment 
$400,000. Rev. Phomas W. 
Hztmes^ S.T.D., President. 

Cumberland University, Lebanon. 

Bethel College, McKenzie. 

Manchester College, Manchester. 

Maryville College, Maryville. 

Christian Brothers’ College, Mem- 
phis. 

Mosheim Institute, Mosheini. 

(Jarson College, Mossy Creek. 

Central T ennessee College, Nash- 
ville. Organized 1866 ; M. E. ; 
faculty 26 ; course 4 years ; library 
2,000 volumes, 3,000 pamphlets ; 
tuition $9 to $30; board $1.50; 
350 students: senior 1, junior 2, 
freshman 2, normal 184, theo- 
logical 36, medical 29, law 5 ; 
value of apparatus $350 ; value of 
grounds and buildings $60,000; 
endowment $10,000. Rev. y. 
Braden.^ P.P..^ President. 

Fisk University, Nashville. 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 

University of the South, Sewanee. 

Burritt College, Spencer. 

Greeneville and Tusculum C ollege, 
Tusculum. 

Winchester Normal, Winchester. 

Woodbury College, Woodbury. 

TEXAS. 

Texas Military Institute, Austin. 

St. Joseph’s College, Brownsville. 

St. Mary’s University, Galveston. - 

Southwestern University, George- 
town. Organized 1840 ; M. E. 
South ; faculty 14 ; course 4 years ; 
library 1,200 volumes, 300 pam- 
phlets ; tuition $50 ; boaixl $3.50 ; 
282 students: senior 9, junior 23, 
sophomore 63, freshman 99, pre- 
paratory 28 ; 10 graduates in 1882 ; 
value of apparatus $400 ; value of 
gi*ounds and buildings $63,000 ; 
endowment 8,000 acres of land. 
Rev. Francis Ashzi,ry Mood ., , 
D.P.., Rege?tt. 
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Henderson Male and Female Col- 
lege, Henderson. 

Bayior University, Independence. 
Organized 1845 ; Baptist ; faculty? ; 
course — commercial 2 years, philo- 
sophical 3 years, collegiate 4 years ; 
library 2,500 volumes, 300 pam- 
phlets ; tuition $29 to $52 ; board 
$2.75; 126 students; 5 graduates 
in 1882 ; value of grounds and 
buildings $32,000; endowment 
$2,600. jR.ev. Wm. Carey Crane ^ 
D.D.^ LL.D.^ Presideizt, 

Mansfield Male and Female College, 
Mansfield. 

Salado College, Salado. 

Vustin College, Shei'man. 

Trinity University, Tehuacana. 

Waco University, Waco. » 

Marvin College, Waxahachie. Or- 
ganized 1870 ; unsectarian ; faculty 
13; course 4 years; library 2,000 
volumes, 400 pamphlets ; tuition 
$50 ; board $3 ; 358 students ; 4 
graduates in 1882 ; value of appa- 
ratus $3,000; value of grounds 
and buildings $30,000. Ge?z, L, 
M. Lewis ^ A .M. , D,D. , President. 

VERMONT. 

University of Vermont and State Ag- 
ricultural College, Burlington. 

Middlebury College, Middlebury. 

VIRGINIA. 

Randolph Macon College, Ashland. 

Emory and Henry College, Emory. 

Hampden Sidney College, Hampden 
Sidney College. 

Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington. 

Richmond College, Richmond. 

Roanoke College, Salem. 

University of Virginia, Univei'sity of 
Virginia. 

College of William and Mary, 

Williamsburg. Organized 1693 ; 
libi'ary 6,000 volumes ; value of 
grounds and buildings $80,000. 


Be7ij. S. Ewell LL.D.^ I/onor- 
a7y ISIemher Poyal Historical So- 
ciety of Great Britain^ President. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Bethany College, Bethany. 

West Virginia College, Flemington. 

West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town. 

Shepherd College, Shepherdstown. 

WISCONSIN. 

Lawrence University, Appleton. 

Beloit College, Beloit. 

Galesville University, Galesville. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Milton College, Milton. 

Racine College, Racine, p. E. ; 
faculty 15 ; course 4 years ; board 
and tuition $452 per annum ; 120 
students. Rev. Albert Z. Gray^ 
A.Af.^ President. 

Ripon College, Ripon. Organized 
1864 ; Congregational and Presby- 
terian ; faculty 14 ; course — prepara- 
tory 2 and 3 years, college 4 years ; 
library 5,000 volumes, 2,000 pam- 
phlets , tuition $21 to $34 , board 
$2.50; 200 students; 15 graduates 
in 1882 ; value of apparatus $35,- 
000 ; value of grounds and build- 
ings $65,000; endowment $125,- 
000. Rev. Edward H Mcrrell.^ 
A.Af., JD.P)..^ President. 

Northwestern University, Water- 
town. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Georgetown College, Georgetown. 

Columbian University, Washington. 

Gonzaga College, Washington. 

Howard University, Washington. 

National Deaf Mute College, Wash- 
ington. 

UTAH. 

University of Deseret,Salt LakeCity. 

WASHINGTON TER. 

University of W. T., Seattle. 

Holy Angels’ College, V ancouver City 
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ALABAMA. 

Union Female College, Eufaula. 

Synodical Female College, Florence. 

Huntsville Female College, 
Organized 1850; M. E. South; 
faculty 13 ; course 5 years ; library 
1,600 volumes, 856 pamphlets; 
tuition $50 ; board $3.75 ; 152 stu- 
dents ; 20 graduates in 1882 ; value 
of apparatus $1,950; value of 
grounds and buildings $40,000. 
J^ev. A. B. yones^ A.M.^ Pres. 

Huntsville Female Seminary, Hunts- 
ville. 

Judson Institute, Marion. Organ- 
ized 1842; Baptist; faculty 15; 
course 4 years; library 3,000 vol- 
umes ; tuition $30 to $60 ; board 
$4.50 ; 140 students ; 12 graduates 
in 1882 ; value of grounds and 
buildings $40,000. Robert Brazer^ 
President. 

Marion Female Seminary, Marion. 
Organized 1836 ; ‘ unsectarian ; fac- 
ulty 8. W. W. Legare.^ A.Af.^ 
President. 

Centenary Institute, Summerfield. 

Synodical Female Institute, Talla- 
dega. 

Alabama Centi*al female College, 
Tuscaloosa. 

Tuscaloosa Female College, Tusca- 
loosa. 

Alabama Conference Female Col- 
lege, Tuskegee. Oi*ganized 1856 ; 
Methodist; faculty 10; course 4 
years; library 500 volumes, 200 
pamphlets ; tuition $50 ; board $4 ; I 


150 students; 21 graduates in 
1882 ; value of apparatus $1,500 ; 
value of grounds and buildings 
$50,000. yohfz Massey.^ 
Presidejit. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Young Ladies’ Seminary, Benicia. 

College of Notre Dame, San Jose. 

CONNECTICUT. 

School for Girls, Farmington. 

Hartford F emale Seminary, Hartfoid. 

Grove Hall, New Haven. 

Congregation de Notre Dame, Water- 
bury. 

Young Ladies' Institute, Windsor. 
Organized 1867 ; unsectarian ; fac- 
ulty 7 ; board and tuition $275 
per annum ; 40 students ; 6 gradu- 
ates in 1882. Miss J. S. Will- 
iams., Principal. 

DELAWARE. 

Wesleyan Female College, Wil- 
mington. 

GEORGIA. 

Lucy Cobb Institute, Athens. 

Columbus Female College, Col- 
umbus. Organized 1875 ; unsec- 
tarian ; faculty 10 ; course 5 years ; 
library 1,000 volumes ; tuition $50 
to $70 ; board $4.50 ; 140 students : 
senior 16, junior 40, sophomore 
20, second 25, first 39 ; 10 gradu- 
ates in 1882 ; value of apparatus 
$2,000 ; value of grounds and 
buildings, $40,000. G. R. Glenn., 
A.JIP, President. 
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Georgia Methodist Female Col* 

lege, Covington. Org-anlzed 1882 ,* 
Methodist ; faculty 8 ; course 4 
years ; library 800 volumes ; tuition 
$50 ; board $4 ; 85 students ; value 
of apparatus $500 ; value of 
grounds and buildings $20,000. 
Rev. W. B. Bonnell, A.M., 
Bf-esident. 

Andrew Female College, Cuthbert. 

Dalton Female College, Dalton. 
Organized 1872 ; Methodist ; fac- 
ulty 6 ; course 6 years ; library 200 
volumes ; tuition $40 ; board 
$3.25 ; 175 students ; value of 

grounds and buildings $10,000. 
Rufus W. Smithy Presi- 

dent. 

Monroe Female College, Forsyth. 

Georgia Baptist Seminary for 
Young Ladies^ Gainesville. Or- 
ganized 1878 ; Baptist; faculty 6 ; 
course 4 years ; library 500 vol- 
umes, 150 pamphlets ; tuition $40 
to $50; board $2.50; 107 stu- 

dents ; 6 graduates in 1882 ; value 
of apparatus $150; value of 
grounds and buildings $6,800. 
Rev. W. Clay Wilkes.^ A.JR^ 
President. 

Griffin Female College, Griffin. 

LaGrange Fern ale College, LaGrange 

Southern F emale College, LaGrange. 

Lumpkin Masonic Female College, 
Lumpkin. 

Wesleyan Female College, Macon. 

Marietta Female College, Marietta. 

College Temple, Newnan. 

Houston Female College, Perry. 

Rome Female College, Rome. 

Cherokee Baptist Female College, 
Rome. 

Shorter College, Rome. Organized 
1877; Baptist; faculty 12 ; course 
4 years ; tuition $25 to $60 ; hoard 
$4.50 ; 169 students ; 14 graduates 
in 1882 ; value of apparatus 
$2,000; value of grounds and 


buildings $100,000; endowment 
$40,000. Rev. JL. R. Gwaltney.^ 
JD.D.., President. 

Young Female College, Thomas- 
ville. 

ILLINOIS. 

Seminary of the Sacred Heart, Chi- 
cago. 

Woman’s College of the North- 
western University, Evanston. 

Knox Seminary, Galesburg. 

Monticello Ladies’ Seminary, 

Godfrey. Organized 1838 ; un- 
sectarian ; faculty 13 ; course 4 
years; library 3,000 volumes; 
board, tuition, washing, &C.5 $260 
per annum ; 146 students ; value 
of grounds and buildings $200,000. 
Miss Harriet N. Haskell., Princi- 
pal. 

Almira College, Greenville. 

Highland College for Women, High- 
land Park. 

Illinois Female College, Jacksonville. 

Jacksonville Female Academy, 

Jacksonville. Organized 1830 ; 
unsectariitft ; faculty 10 ; course 4 
years ; library 500 volumes, 500 
pamphlets ; tuition $50 ; board 
$5 ; 100 students ; 10 graduates in 
1882 ; value of grounds and build- 
ings $30,000. R. P. Bullard., 
Principal. 

St. Mary^S School, Knoxville. Or- 
ganized 1868 ; Episcopal ; faculty 
13 ; course 4 years ; board and tui- 
tion $360 per annum ; 125 stu- 

dents: senior 16, senior middle 11, 
junior middle 19, junior 20; 4 

graduates in 1882 ; value of 
grounds and buildings $'^5,000. 
Rerv. C. W. Lefingwell., D.I).., 
President. 

Ferry Hall, Lake Forest. 

Chicago Female Seminary, Morgan. 
Pai-k. 
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St Angela's Academy, Morris. 
Organized 1857 ; Catholic ; board 
and tuition $150 per annum. Sis- 
ter St. Emerentiana^ Superior. 
Mt Carroll Seminary, Mt. Carroll. 
See Advertisement. 

Rockford Seminary, Rockford. 

INDIANA. 

Female College of Indiana, Green- 
castle. 

De Pauw College for Young 
Women, New Albany. Oi'gan- 
ized 1866 ; M. E. ; faculty 10 ; 
course 4 and 6 years; library 1,500 
volumes, 500 pamphlets ; board 
and tuition, $200 per annum ; 146 
students: senior 6, junior 10, soph- 
omore 13, freshman 22 ; 2 gradu- 
ates in 1882 ; value of apparatus 
$500 ; value of grounds and build- 
ings $50,000. Full courses in 
Music ^ Elocution.^ Art and Nor- 
mal departments. Foreign teach- 
ers for foreign languages. Rev. 
F. A. Friedley, A.M., President. 

IOWA. 

% 

Immaculate Conception Academy, j 
Davenport. j 

Callanan College, Des Moines. 
Organized 1880 ; unsectarian ; fac- 
ulty 14 ; course 4 years ; tuition 
$30 to $36; board, tuition, etc., 
$180 per annum ; 140 students ; 
value of grounds and buildings 
$50,000. Rev. C. R. Pomeroy.^ 
President. 

St Agatha’s Seminary, Iowa City. 

Mt. Pleasant Female Seminary, Mt. 
Pleasant. 

KANSAS. 

College of the Sisters of Beth- 
any, Topeka. Organized 1861 ; 
P. E. ; faculty 17 ; course 3 years ; 
library 600 volumes ; board and tu- 
ition $300 ; 250 students: kinder- 


garten 50, primary 50, preparatory 
100, college 50 ; vklue of appar- 
atus $700; value of grounds and 
buildings $130,000. 

Officers and Faculty. — R t 
Rev. Thomas H. Vail, D.D., 
LL.D., President, Christian Doc- 
trine; Rev. Joseph A. Russell, 
A.M., Chaplain, Moral Science, 
Mathematics, Evidences of Chris- 
, tianity, Book-keeping; Mr. T. C. 

! Vail, Bursar; Mrs. J. E. Russell, 
House-Mother; Miss Florida Brei- 
ner. Assistant House-Mother, Con- 
stitutional Law, United States Plis- 
tory; Miss H. C. Hunt, Latin, 
French, German, Physiology, As- 
tronomy, Botany, English Litera- 
ture ; Miss Emma F. Root, Logic, 
Mathematics and Natural Sciences ; 
Miss Mary S. Stewart, Grammar, 
Ancient History, English Branches, 
Light Gymnastics ; Miss Cora I. 
Townsend, A.M., Latin, Greek, 
Italian, French, Belles Letti*es ; 
Miss Julia M. Watson, Primary 
Department; Mrs. Ruth GifHn, 
Kindergarten Department ; Miss 
Etta Giffin,^ Miss M. W. Warner, 
Assistants in Kindergarten ; J. S. 
Hougham, LL.D., Lecturer in 
Chemistry and Natural Philosophy ; 
Mrs. H. T. Stone, Instrumental 
Music and Thorough Bass ; Mrs., 
M. W. Radway, Mrs. L. Mj 
Woodruff, Assistants in Instn/' 
mental Music ; Miss Aletta Wate 
bury, Vocal Culture, Choral Cl a 
and Elocution ; Miss Kate G 
more. Music Monitor; Miss Ma 
nie Smith, Drawing and Paintin 
Mrs. Clara H. Vail, Matron, 4 
Rev. Thomas H. Vail., E.I 
LL.D.., President. . 

KENTUCKY. 

Female College, Bowling Gi'eer't 
Clinton College, Clinton. • 

Tarrant College, Crab Orcharr* rl 
Franklin Female College, F 
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Georgetowo Female Seminary, 

Georgetown. Organized 1846 ; 
Baptist ; faculty 10 ; course 5 
years ; library 400 volumes ; ^tuition 
$30 to $60 ; 115 students: prepara- 
tory 32, intermediate 45, collegiate 
32, special 7 ; 6 graduates in 1882 ; 
value of grounds and buildings 
$20,000. yames y. Mucker^, 
LL.D.^ PrincipaL 

Liberty Female College, Glasgow. 

Daughters’ College, Hanodsburg. 

Organized 1856 ; unsectarian ; fac- 
ulty 12 ; course 4 and 5 years ; li- 
brary 8,500 volumes; board and 
tuition $250 per annum ; 125 stu- 
dents ; 9 graduates in 1882 ; value 
of apparatus $1,000 ; value of 
grounds and buildings $30,000. 
yohn Aug. TVtllzamSj Pr&sident. 

Bethel Female College, Hopkins- 
ville. 

South Kentucky Female College, 
Hopkinsville. 

Christ Church Seminary, Lexington. 

HamiltonFemale College, Lexington. 

St. Catherine’s Female Academy, 
Lexington. 

Louisville Female Seminary, Louis- 
ville. 

Female College, Millersburg. 

Female. College, Mt. Sterling. 

Paducah Female College, Paducah. 

Bourbon Female College, Paris. 

Kentucky College, Pewee Valley. 

Logan Female College, Russellville. 

Science Hill School, Shelbyville, 

Stuart’s Female College, Shelbyville. 

Stanford Female College, Stanford. 

Cedar Bluft Female College, Wood- 
burn. 

LOUISIANA. 

Silliman Institute, Clinton. 

Keachi Female College, Keachi. 

Mansfield Female College, Mans- 
field. Organized 1857. Southern 
Methodist ; faculty 10 ; course 4 
years; library 1,000 volumes, 800 


pamphlets ; tuition $20 to $ 40 ; 
board $3 ; 91 students ; 8 graduates 
in 1882 ; value of apparatus $500 ; 
value of grounds and buildings 
$30,000. Rev. y. Lane Borden., 
President. 

Minden Female College, Minden. 
Organized 1852 ; unsectarian ; fac- 
ulty 8 ; course 4 years ; library 450 
volumes, 100 pamphlets; tuition 

^ $50; board $3.75 ; 121 students; 5 
graduates in 1882 ; value of appa- 
ratus $1,000; value of grounds 
and buildings $20,000. Col. Geo. 
JD. Alexander., A.M.., President. 

MAINE. 

Maine Wesleyan Seminary and 
Female College, Kent’s Hill. 
Organized 1821 ; M. E, ; faculty 
10 ; course 3 and 4 years ; library 
4,200 volumes, 3,000 pamphlets; 
tuition $24 ; board $3 ; 200 stu- 
dents ; 16 graduates in 1882 ; value 
of apparatus $3,500; value of 
grounds and buildings $200,000 ; 
endowment $60,000. Rev. JR. M. 
Smith., Af.A.., P7'‘esident. 

Waterville Classical Institute, Water- 
ville. 

MARYLAND. 

Academy of the Visitation, Balti- 
more. 

Baltimore Female College, Balti- 
more. 

Misses Norris’ School, Baltimore. 

Burkittsville Female Seminary, Burk- 
ittsville. 

Cambridge F emale Seminary, Cam- 
bridge. 

Frederick Female Seminary, Fred- 
ei'ick. 

Lutherville Female Seminary, Lu- 
therville. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Abbot Academy, Andover. Or- 

ganized 1829 ; unsectarian ; fac- 
ulty 7 ; course 4 years ; board and 
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MT. CARROLL, CARROLL COUNTY, ILL. 

Incorporated in 1852, founded in 1853, and has been for the past twenty-nine 
years under the charge of the same Senior Principal. It has uniformly held a high 
rank among institutions of its class, drawing a large patronage from near and dis- 
tant localities. Its graduates are in different sections from New England to Cali- 
fornia. During all the years of business depression, and the diminished attendance 
of many schools, and entire failure some, this Seminary has enjoyed marked 
prosperity and a steadily increasing ^tendance, demanding enlai'ged accommoda- 
tions, which want has been met in the erection of a third (zdditio^z of nearly the 
capacity of the three previous buildings. It is furnished with modern improve- 
ments, as furnaces, with the most approved system of ventilation, gas fixtures, 
bath-rooms, with hot and cold water on every floor, etc., etc. "The location is 
delig-Jityul azzd justly celebrated for its healthfizlnessy serious illness being almost 
unknown here. In a period of over twenty-nine years but two deaths among stu- 
dents have occurred (and those at an interval of twenty years), both being from 
chronic disease for which they were under treatment when they entered the school. 

Its Preparatory, its Regular Four-lTear Course, and its Normal 
Course are well arranged, and great thoroughness required. The regular classical 
course will be modified to meet the wants of students wishing to prepare for an ex- 
tended college course. To the Department of Fine -A.rts is given a prom- 
inence not usual in literary institutions. 

Its Conservatory of Music is not excelled. It employs five to seven profess- 
ors and teachers of music, and has over thirty pianos and organs in use. The present 
year of the Conservatory opens with twenty ne-w pianos for practice. While the 
advantages of this department are of the best, its expenses are very much less than 
must be paid fdr the same grade of instruction elsewhere. The Graduating Course 
in Music is extended and thorough. 

Elocution is made prominent with all, with special instruction given to those 
preparing to teach, or for public reading and lecturing. 

• A Department of Tele^raptiy affords rare opportunity for students to 
prepare for a pleasant and lucrative business. A telephone connects the office with 
the principal business centers of this city and with cities in this and adjoining 
counties. 

Diplomas Conferred, on the completion of any one of the prescribed com-ses. 

MCedals A-Warded for superior excellence in art and music. 

Optional Courses may be taken in the different departments. 

Ex;penses Reduced to lowest possible figures for first-class accommodations 
and superior instruction. Pecuniary Aid given those needing and deserving it. 
Manual Dabor given to those who would economize expenses. Large discounts 
to daughters of clergymen and missionaries. Tuition Fre© to daughters of 
soldiers who died in the service. To aid in elevating the standard of public schools, 
tuition free in the JVormal Department is given to one teacher from each county in 
the State, and one from each town in Carroll county. The work of this department 
is of the best aztd most thorou^-h. The latest approved methods are used, keeping 
fully abreast with the times. The reputation of the graduates from this insti- 
tution is such that they readily command positions among the first in whatever 
sphere their preparation has designed them. Rev. J. A.. Smith, D.D., of Chicago, 
says : We feel warranted in pronouncing this school, for all the highest purposes of 

education, one of the best in our knowledge. We regard it as unsurpassed in the 
West, whether as respects the Judiciousness of the discipline or the substantial 
value of the instruction,” 'The giving particulars, sent free. Address, 

PRINCIPAL MT- CARROLL SEMINARY. 


By permission we refer to the following patrons of the school: O. P. Miles, 
Rev. Wells, Hon. James Shaw and W. R. Hostetter, Mt. Carroll, 111.; Rev. T. P. 
Campbell, Delavan, Ills.; Hon. H. M. Calkins, Wyoming, Iowa; Miss S. L. Carter, 
Elj'Tia, O.; Miss G. K. Leonard, 22 Worcester St. , Cambridgeport, Mass.; Rev. C. 
D. Merrit, Fairbury, 111.; Hon. J, W. Miles, Miles, Iowa; H. H. C. Miller, Esq., N, 
W. Cor. Dearborn and Monroe Sts., Chicago; Mrs. S. B. Powell, Ballston St., N. 
Y.; Deacon Piper, Hon. S. Y. Thornton, Canton, 111.; Mrs. A. J. Sawyer, Lincoln, 
Neb.; J. W. Page, Jerseyville, 111 ; Giles F. Van Vechten, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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tuition $300 per annum ; 100 stu- 
dents ; 13 graduates in 1882 ; value 
of grounds and buildings $50,000 ; 
endowment $60,000. Miss Phil" 
ena McKeen^ PrincipaL 

Lasell Seminary, Auburndale. 

Gannett Institute for Young 

Ladies, Boston. Eighteen pro- 
fessors and teachers, beside lectur- 
ers. In thoroughness and methods 
of instruction, location, buildings, 
libraries, and general equipment, 
unsurpassed by any private institu- 
tion. Family pupils enjoy all the 
comforts and adv^antages of a 
pleasant and cultivated home. The 
year will begin Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 27. For catalogue and 
circular apply to Rev. George Gan- 
nett.^ A.M.^ Principal. 

Notre Dame Academy, Boston. 

Bradford Academy, Bradford. 

Smith College, Northampton. 

Wheaton Female Seminary, 

Norton. Organized 1834 ; Con- 
gi'egational ; faculty 11; course 4 
years; library 3,100 volumes; 
board and tuition $355 per annum ; 
100 students ; 5 graduates in 1882 ; 
value of apparatus $2,500 ; value 
of grounds and buildings $50,000 ; 
endowment $1,500. Rev. M. 
Plahe, D.D.^ President. 

Maplewood Institute, Pittsfield. 

Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, 

South Hadley. Organized 1837 ; 
faculty 25 ; course 4 years ; unsec- 
taidan ; library 11,000 volumes ; 
board and tuition $175 per annum ; 
250 students; whole number of 
graduates 1,781; value of appa- 
ratus, grounds and buildings $360,- 
000. Miss yulia B. Ward., 
Principal. 

Wellesley College, Wellesley. 
Organized 1875 ; unsectarian ; fac- 
ulty 60 ; course 4 and 5 years ; 
library 25,000 volumes; tuition 


$60 ; board and tuition $275 ; 470 
students: senior 55, junior 78, 
sophomore 76, freshman 115, 
special 146 ; 29 graduates in 1882. 
Alice B. Breeman., Pk.I).^ Presi" 
dent. 

Oread Collegiate Institute , W orcester . 

MICHIGAN. 

Michigan Female Seminary, Kala- 
mazoo. 

Young Ladies’ Seminary, Monroe. 

MINNESOTA. 

St. Mary’s Hall, Fai'ibault. 

Bennet Seminary, Minneapolis. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Female College, Blue Mountain. 

Whitworth College, Brookhaven. 

Central Female Institute, Clinton. 

Columbus Female Institute, Colum- 
bus. , 

Franklin Female College, Holly 
Springs. 

Union Female College, Oxford. 
Organized 1854 ; Cumberland 
Presbyterian ; faculty 8 ; course 4 
years ; tuition $40 to $50 ; boai*d 
$3 ; 120 students : senior 9, junior 
12, sophomore 18, freshman 19, 
preparatory 62 ; 4 graduates in 

1882 ; value of apparatus $500 ; 
value of grounds and buildings 
$25,000. Rev. y. S. Howard., 
President. 

Chickasaw Female College, Pontotoc. 

Female College, Sardis. 

Lea Female College, Summit 

MISSOURI. 

Christian Female College, Columbia. 

Stephens Female College, Columbia. 

Howard College, Fayette. 

Synodical Female College, Fulton. 

Independence Female College, Inde- 
pendence. 

Woodland College, Independence. 
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St, Louis Seminary, Jennings. 

See Advertiseinent. 

St. Teresa^ s Academy, Kansas City. 

The Elizabeth Aull Female Semi- 
nary, Lexington. Organized 1859 ; 
Presbyterian; faculty 16: course 
10 years; library 15,000 volumes. 
500 pamphlets ; tuition $20 to $60 ; 
board $4 ; 125 students ; 1 gradu- 
ate in 1882 ; value of apparatus 
$600 ; value of grounds and build- 
ings $25,000. 

FACULTY. 

I. Of Discipline. — J. A. 
Quarles, President; Mrs. B. R. 
Ireland, Matron ; Miss Minna C. 
Whiting, Principal, Collegiate; 
Miss Rose Beattie, Principal, In- 
termediate ; Miss Ella James, 
Principal, Preparatory. 

II. Of the Sciences. — ^J. A. 
Quarles, D.D., Metaphysics, Bible 
and Languages ; Minna C. Whit- 
ing, English and History ; Lizzie 
Hutchison, B.S., Physics; Ma- 
belle Scott, B.S., Mathematics; 
Annie Q. Goodman, Languages; 
Rose Beattie, Intermediate ; Ella 
James, B.S., Preparatory. 

III. Of the Arts. — Ella 
Schworke, M.P., Piano; Katie 
S. Hollis, Vocal Musif; Fannie 
L. Ireland, B.P.M., Piano; Mrs. 
D. F. Boulware, Fancy Work; 
Katie Boulware, Fancy Work; 
Sue Alexander, Design; ’Eliza 
Crosthwait, Elocution and Calis- 
thenics ; Rose Beattie, Penman- 
ship ; Mrs. B. R. Ireland, Cook- 
ing and Sewing; Mr. Cors, Violin. 

IV. Of the Home. — ^J. A. 
Quarles, President; Benj. R. Ire- 
land, Financial Manager ; Mrs. B. 
R. Ireland, Matron. 

Rev. y. A. Quarles ^ 
President. 

Baptist Female College, Lexington. 
Central Female College, Lexington. 
Hardin Female College, Mexico. 


Llndenwood Female College, 

St. Charles. Organized 1830 ; 
Presbyterian ; faculty 9 ; course 4 
years; library 2,000 volumes; 
board and tuition $260 per annum ; 
95 students ; 11 graduates in 1882 ; 
value of grounds and buildings 
$50,000 ; endowment $12,000. 
Rev. Robert Irwin., D.D.^ PresI 
dent. 

St. Joseph F emale College, St. Joseph. 
Academy of the Visitation, St. Louis. 
Mary Institute, St. Louis. 

Ursuline Academy and Day 

School, St. Louis. Organized 
1850 ; Catholic ; faculty 25 ; 
course 6 years ; library 800 vol- 
umes ; board and tuition $200 per 
annum ; 500 students ; 2 gradu- 

ates in 1882. Mother M. yoanna^ 
Superioress. 

IVEVADA. 

Bishop Whittaker’s School, Reno. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Adams Academy, East Derry. 
Robinson Female Seminary, Exeter. 

New Hampshire Conference Se- 
minary and Female College. 

Tilton. Organized 1845 ; Metho- 
dist; faculty 11; course — ^prepar- 
atory 3 lyears, college 4 years ; li- 
brary 650 volumes; tuition $18 to 
$25; board $3; 142 students: 
senior 13, junior 21, sophomore 
22, freshman 16 ; 13 graduates in 
1882 ; value of grounds and build- 
ings $25,000 ; endowment $30,-. 
000. Rev. S. E. ^uimby.^ A.M..^ 
President, 

Tilden Ladies’ Seminary, West 
Lebanon. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Ivy Hall, Bridgeton. 

St. Mary’s Hall, Burlington. 

Young Ladies’ Seminary, Freehold 
Pennington Seminary, Pennington, 
Delacove Institute, Trenton. 




Blewett, LL,D., President. ST, LOUIS 



ST. LOUIS SEMINARY 

Was pi'ojected in the year 1871. Property possessing great natural beauty, 
valued at $10,000, was subsequently improved at an expenditure of 
$11,000, now worth $25,000. 

The sight is a commanding eminence, from which much of the city of 
St. Louis and the Mississippi River are distinctly seen, on the route of the 
Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific Railway, three-fourths of a mile from city 
limits, and a few hundred yards from Woodland Station. 

The location, though so near the great city of St. Louis — only a few 
minutes’ ride on the cars to the centre of the city — is remarkably quiet and 
healthy, there being no business houses whatever near, but is surrounded 
by beautiful suburban homes. 

Regarding its healthiness, the natural beauty of the surrounding 
scenery, its proximity to St. Louis, offering to the pupils access to tlie 
Museums, Art Galleries, Concerts, Lectures, and many other means of 
culture presented by a great metropolis, yet free from the bustle, temptations 
and unhealthiness thereof, the Seminary is most advantageously located. 

The spacious building is surrounded by a shady lawn of six acres, 
tastefully laid out with walks, bordered with flowers and ornamental 
shrubbery, all conspiring to render the place an attractive home. 

The large, well-ventilated rooms have all been arranged with a view 
to health and comfort. 

The school is of select character, of high grade for young ladies. 
The number of pupils is limited, thereby obviating the injurious effects of 
crowding large numbers together. Each pupil may here receive, individ- 
ually, the special attention needed, and, though in school, she may enjoy 
the advantages of a Christian home, with no sectarian influence, but her 
religious culture guarded most carefully. 

The Course of Study is full and thorough, comprising whatever is 
demanded both for the literary and ornamental culture of a young lady. 
Special advantages are offered in Music, Painting, Drawing, Sketching, 
etc. Pupils receive the most careful instruction of teachers of large 
experience in their respective departments. 

Guardians desii'ing a home for their wards, as well as a place for 
their thorough education, may be assured that very special care will be 
bestowed on them in this Seminary throughout their educational period. 

Great care is devoted to personal neatness, morals, manners, and 
vyhatever may secure preparation for real life. The expenses not extrava- 
gant, but sufficient to afford all needed home comforts, and thorough 
instruction. 

The Seminary for the past year has been full ; parties desiring rooms will 
do well to make an early application, for only a limited number is taken. 

Jennings, Mo. B. T. BLEWETT, LL«D, 
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NEW YORK. 

Academy of the Sacred Heart, 
Albany, 

St. Agnes School, Albany. 

Wells College, Aurora. Organized 
1867 ; Presbyterian ; faculty 12 ; 
course — preparatory 2 years, col- 
lege 4 years; library 3,000 vol- 
umes ; tuition $100 ; board $6.25 ; 
75 students: senior 3, junior 9, 
sophomore 14, freshman 20 ; 8 

graduates in 1882 ; value of appa- 
ratus $200 ; value of grounds and 
buildings $265,000; endowment 
$200,000. Rev. Edward S. Fris- 
hee.^ D.D..^ Preside7it. 

Athenseum Seminary, Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn Heights Seminary, Brook- 
lyn. 

Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn. 

Buffalo Female Academy, Buffalo. 
Organized 1851 ; unsectarian; fac- 
ulty 14 ; course 3 to 10 years ; lib- 
rary 1,200 volumes ; tuition $32 to 
$90; board $7; 175 students: 

college 50, academic 85, prepara- 
tory 25, irregular 15; 21 graduates 
in 1882 ; value of apparatus $2,500 ; 
value of grounds and buildings 
$79,000. Rev. Albert 71 Chester.^ 
JD.D.^ President. 

Holy Angels’ Academy, Buffalo. 

St, Clare’s Academy, Buffalo. 
Grange Place School, Canan- 
daigua. Organized 1876; unsec- 
tarian ; faculty 10 ; course 9 years ; 
library 1,200 volumes; board, tui- 
tion, &c., $400 per annum ; 70 stu- 
dents ; 5 graduates in 1882. Caro- 
line A. Comstock^ President. 

St- Joseph’s Academy, Lockport. 

Academy of the Sacred Heart, Man- 
hattanville. 

Academy of Mt. St. Vincent, New 
York. 

Academy of the Sacred Heart, New 
York. 

English, French and German School, 
222 Madison Avenue^ New York. 


Mrs. S. Reed’s Boarding and Day 
School, New York. 

D’Youville Academy, Plattsburg. 

Cook’s Collegiate Institute, Pough- 
keepsie. 

Poughkeepsie Female Academy, 
Poughkeepsie. 

Livingston Park Seminary, Ro- 

Chester. Organized 1858 ; Epis- 
copal ; faculty 8 ; course 4 years ; 
library 600 volumes ; tuition $50 ; 
40 students : 6 graduates in 1882 ; 
value of gi'ounds and buildings 
$35,000. Mrs. C. M. Curtis., 
Principal. 

Howland School, Union Springs. 

NORTH CAROLINA, 

Female College, Asheville. 

Greensboro’ F emale College, Greens- 
boro’. 

Judson College, Hendersonville. 

Davenport Female College, Lenoir. 

Louisburg Femafe College, Louis- 
burg. 

Chowan Baptist Institute, Murfrees- 
boro’ . 

Oxford Female Seminary, Oxford. 

Estey Seminary, Raleigh. - 

Peace Institute, Raleigh. 

St Mary’s School, Raleigh. 

Simonton Female College, States- 
ville. 

Thomasville Female College, Thom- 
asville. 

OHIO. 

Bartholomew School, Cincinnati. 

Cincinnati Wesleyan College, Cincin- 
nati. 

Mount Auburn Young Ladies’ 
Institute, Cincinnati. Eeautiful 
location., large grounds, health 
record unsurpassed. Long and 
widely known for thoroughness hi 
scholarshi'p. All aid advantages in 
Cincinnati made available to 
pupils. H. Thane Mileer, 
Presiuent. 
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Cleveland Seminary, (Cleveland. 

Cooper Academy, Dayton. 

Glendale Female College, Glendale. 

Granville Female College, Granville. 

Young Ladies' Institute, Granville. 

Highland Institute, Hillsborough. 

Hillsborough Female College, 

Hillsborough. Organized 1854 ; 
M.E. ; faculty 8 ; course 4 years ; 
library 1,500 volumes ; tuition 
$30 ; board and washing $3.50 ; 
69 students ; value of grounds and 
buildings $50,000 ; endowment 
$6,000. Rev. John JR. Lloyd., 
A.JiL., President. 

Oxfoi'd Female College, Oxford. 

Western Female Seminary, Oxford. 

Lake Erie Female Seminary, Paines- 
ville. 

OREGON. 

St. Helen’s Hall, Portland. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allentown Female College, Allen- 
town. 

Moravian Seminary, Bethlehem. 

Ladies’ Seminary, Blairsville. 

Wilson College, Chambersburg. 

Mrs. Watson’s School, Chelten Hills. 

Penn Female College, Collegeville. 

French Protestant School, German- 
town. 

Miss Steven’s School, Germantown. 

University Female Institute, Lewis- 
burg. 

Lving Female College, Mechanics- 
burg. 

Brooke Hall Female Seminary, Me- 
dia. 

Academy of Notre Dame, Philadel- 
phia. 

Chegary Institute, Philadelphia. 

Chestnut Street Seminary, Philadel- 
phia. 

Penn Female College, Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh Female College, Pitts- 
burgh. Organized 1854 ; M. E. ; 
faculty 28 ; coui'se 9 years ; library 
700 volumes ; tuition $42 to $80 ; 


board, washing, etc., $6; 434 stu- 
dents ; 13 grad^uates in 1882 ; val- 
ue of apparatus and cabinet $3,- 
100 ; value of grounds and build- 
ings $100,000; endowment $12,- 
000. Rero. I. C. Pershing., D.D., 
President. 

Washington Female Seminary, 
Washington. 

Cottage Hill College, York. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Columbia Female College, Colum- 
.bia. 

Due West Female College, Due 
West. 

Greenville Female College, Green- 
ville. 

Walhalla Female College, Walhalla. 

Williamston Female College, Wil- 
liamston. 

TENNESSEE. 

'Athens Female Seminary, Athens. 

St. James Hall, Bolivar. 

Bristol Female College, Bristol. 

Brownsville Female College, 
Brownsville. 

Wesleyan Female College, Browns- 
ville. 

Bellevue Female College, Collier- 

ville. Organized 1872 ; unsecta- 
rian ; faculty 6 ; course 4 years ; 
library 800 volumes, 200 pamph- 
lets ; tuition $50 ; board $3.12 ; 95 
students ; 3 graduates in 1882. 
Re^.yas. A. Heard., D.D.., Pres- 
ident. 

Columbia Athenaeum, Columbia. 

Columbia Female Institute, Colum- 
bia. 

Tennessee Female College, Frank- 
lin. 

Memphis Conference Institute, Jack- 
son. 

La Grange Female College, La 
Grange. 

Cumberland Female College, Mc- 
Minnville. 

State Female College, Memphis. 
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Murfreesboro Female Institute, 
Murfreesboro. Organized 1851 ; 
ansectarian ; faculty 11; course 4 
years ; library 500 volumes, 250 
pamphlets ; tuition $25 to $50 ; 
board $4 ; 142 students : senior 14, 
junior 29, sophomore 33, freshman 
42, preparatory 24 ; value of ap- 
paratus $100 ; value of grounds 
and buildings 10,000. y antes E. 
Scdhey^ A. Pi.. President. 

Soule Female College, Murfreesboro. 

St. Cecilia’s Academy, Nashville. 

Ward’s Seminary, Nashville. 

Martin College, Pulaski. 

Rogersville Female College, Rogers- 
ville. 

Mary Sharp College, Winchester. 

TEXAS. 

Austin Female Institute, Austin. 

' Bryan Female Institute, Bryan. 

' Chappell Hill Female College, Chap- 
pell Hill. 

Dallas Female College, Dallas. 

‘Female High School, Galveston. 

Ursuline Academy, Galveston. 

Young Ladies’ School, Georgetown. 

Andrew Female College, Huntsville. 

Baylor Female College, Indepen- 
dence. Organized 1846 ; Baptist ; 
faculty 8 ; course 4 years ; library 
300 volumes ; tuition $36 ; board 
$13; 112 students: senior 13, ju- 
nior 20, sophomore 30, freshman 
40 ; 70 graduates in 1882 ; value 
of apparatus $100 ; value of 
grounds and buildings $10j000; 
endowment $10,000. Pev. y. H. 
Luther.^ D.JD.., President. 

Lamar Female College, Paris. 

Nazareth Convent, Victoria. 

Waco Female College, Waco. 

VERMONT. 

Methodist Seminary, Montpelier. 

VIRGINIA. 

Martha Washington College, Abing- 
don. 

Hollins Institute, Botetourt Springs. 


Albemarle Female Institute, Char- 
lottesville. 

Roanoke Female College, Danville. 

Farmville College, Farmville. 

Edge Hill School, Keswick Depot. 

Marion Female College, Marion. 

Norfolk College, Norfolk. 

Petersburg Female College, Peters- 
burg. 

Richmond Female Institute, Rich- 
mond. 

Augusta Female Seminary, Staun- 
ton. 

Mozart Institute, Staunton. 

Staunton Female Seminary, Staun- 
ton. 

Virginia Female Institute, Staunton. 

Wesleyan Female Institute, Staun- 
ton. 

Episcopal Female Institute, Win- 
chester. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Broaddus Female College, Clarks- 
burg. 

Parkersburg Female Academy, Par- 
kersburg. 

Parkersburg Female Seminary, Par- 
kersburg. 

Wheeling Female College, Wheel- 
ing. Faculty 10 ; course 4 years. 
Miss A. Taylor.^ A.JlI.y President. 

WISCONSIN. 

Wisconsin Female College, Fox 
Lake. 

Lake Geneva Seminary, Geneva. 
Organized 1879 ; unsectarian ; fac- 
ulty 8 ; course 4 years ; library 
400 volumes; board and tuition 
$300 per annum; 75 students; 
value of apparatus $1,000; value 
of grounds and buildings $60,000. 
MissyuliaA. Warner.^ Principal. 

Kemper Hall, Kenosha. 

Milwaukee College, Milwaukee. 

St. Clara Academy, Sinsinawa 
Mound. 
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ALABAMA. 

Andrews Institute, Andrews Institute. 

Trinity Normal School, Athens. 

Carrollton Academy, Carrollton. 

Gaylesville High School, Gayles- 
ville. 

Greene Springs School, Greene 
Springs. 

Lowery’s Academy, Huntsville. 

Lafayette College, Lafayette. 

Hamner Hall, Montgomery. 

Austin College, Stevenson. 

Germania Institute, Talladega. 

Talladega College, Talladega. 

Male High School, Talladega. 

Mountain Spring School, Trinity. 

Ursuline Institute, Tuscaloosa. 

Park High School, Tuskegee. 

ARKANSAS. 

Baptist High School, Arkadelphia. 

Austin Institute, Austin. 

Centre Hill Academy, Centre Hill. 

Clinton Male and Female Acad- 
emy, Clinton. Organized 1879 ; 
unsectarian ; faculty 2 ; course, 4 
years ; library 150 volumes ; tuition 
^15 to $30; board $1.50 to $2; 
92 students ; value of apparatus 
$200 ; value of grounds and build- 
ings $2,000. JR. A. Cox.^ A..B.^ 
PriTicipal. 

El Dorado High School, El Dorado. 

Independent High School, El Do- 
rado. 

Evening Shade College, Evening 
Shade. 

Lee High School, La Grange. 


Walden Seminary, Little Rock. 
Organized 1876 ; M. E. ; faculty 
4- ; course 6 years ; tuition $9 ; 
board $3 to $5 ; 82 students. JRev. 
jTJiomas JSPason^ President. 

Searcy Female Institute, Searcy. 

Centennial Institute, Warren. 

CALIFORNIA. 

St. Mary’s Hall, Benicia. 

Bei'keley Gymnasium, Berkeley. 

Mills Seminary, Brooklyn. 

Convent of Mary, Gilroy. 

Gilroy Seminary, Gilroy. 

College of Notre Dame, Marysville. 
Napa Collegiate Institute, Napa 
City. Organized 1870 ; M. E. ; 
faculty 11 ; course 1 and 3 
years; library 400 volumes, 300 
pamphlets ; board and tuition $310 
per annum ; 183 students ; 1 1 grad- 
uates in 1882 ; value of apparatus 
$3,000 ; value of grounds and 
buildings $36,000. A. JB. Lasher.^ 
A.Jkf.y Principal. 

Napa Ladies’ Seminaiy, Napa. 

Oak Mound School, Napa. 

California Military Academy, Oak- 
land. 

Convent of Sacred Heart, Oakland. 

Mrs. Posten’s Seminary, Oakland. 

Oakland High School, Oakland. 

Miss Field’s Institute, Oakland. 

Golden Gate Academy, Oakland. 

Sackett Academy, Oakland. 

Placerville Academy, Placerville. 

Howe’s High School, Sacramento. 

Sacramento Home School, Sacra- 
mento. 
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Sacramento Institute, Sacramento. 

Sacramento Select Scliool, Sacra- 
mento. 

St Joseph’s Academy, Saci’amento. 

Young Ladies’ Seminary, Sacra- 
mento. 

Mrs. Baker’s School, San Francisco. 

College of Notre Dame, San Fran- 

Sacred Heart College, San Francisco. 

University Mound College, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Urban Academy, San Francisco. 

Miss West’s School, San Francisco. 

Mme. Zeitska’s Institute, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Laurel Hall, San Mateo. Org-anized 
1864 ; Episcopal ; faculty7 ; course 
3 years ; library 500 volumes, 100 
pamphlets ; board and tuition $300 
per annum ; 40 students ; value of 
grounds and buildings $25,000. 
L . Mansur Biichnaster ^ PrincifaL 

St Matthew’s Hall, San Mateo. 

Franciscan College, Santa Barbara. 

School of the Holy Cross, Santa Cruz. 

COLORADO. 

Colorado Seminary, Denver, 

Jarvis Hall, Denver. 

Wolfe Hall, Denver. 

St Mary’s Academy, Denver. 

Leadville Academy, Leadville. 

Trinidad Academy, Trinidad. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Academy of the Holy F amily , Baltic. 

Curtis School, Bethlehem. 

Military Institute, Bridgeport 

Golden Hill Institute, Bridgeport 

Golden Hill Seminary, Bri^eport. 

Hillside Seminary, Bridgeport. 

Everest Rectory School, Centreville. 

Morgan School, Clinton. 

Bacon Academy, Colchester. 

Durham Academy, Durham. 

Glastonbury Academy, Glastonbury. 

Maple Grove Academy, Green’s 
Farms. 

Greenwich Academy, Greenwich. 


Brainerd Academy, Haddam. 

Miss Haines’ School, Hartford. 
Public High School, Hartford. 
Seminary of Mt St Joseph, Hartford, 
Kent Seminary, Kent. 

Rocky Dell Institute, Lime Rock. 
YoungLadies’Seminary, Middletown 
Mystic V alley Institute, Mystic Bridge 
New Britain Seminary, New Britain. 

Collegiate and Commercial Insti- 
tute ,NewHaven. Organized 1836 ; 
unsectarian ; faculty 15 ; course 3 
yeai's ; library 3,000 volumes; 
board and tuition $400 ; 29 grad- 
uates in 1882, TVilliam JP. Pus^ 
seip A.M.^ Principal. 

Hopkins’ Grammar School, New 
Haven. 

The Elderage School, New Haven. 
Miss Nott’s School, New Haven. 

West End Institute, 99 Howe St., 

New Haven. Organized 1870 ; 
Congi'egational ; faculty 10; course 

4 years ; board and tuition $375 
per annum ; 9 graduates in 1882. 
Mrs. Sarah L. Cady., Principal. 

Bulkeley School, New London. 
Waramang Academy, New Preston. 
Fitch’s Home School, Noroton. 
Hillside School, Norwalk. 

Shelleck School, Norwalk. 

Miss Meeker’s School, Norwich. 

Norwich Free Academy, Norwich. 
Organized 1854 ; unsectarian ; fac- 
ulty 8 ; course 4 years ; library 10,- 
000 volumes ; tuition $60 (poor 
but worthy pupils free) ; board $3 
to $8 ; 200 students ; 25 graduates 
in 1882 ; value of apparatus $3,- 
000 ; value of grounds and build- 
ings, $72,214; endowment $150,- 
000. Rev. Wm. Hutchison .,Prin'‘ 
cipaL 

School for Young Ladies, Norwich. 
Our Lady of Pei'petual Help, Putnam. 
Saybrook Seminary, Saybrook. 

Seabury Institute, Saybrook. Or- 
ganized 1865 ; Episcopal ; faculty 

5 ; course 3 to 5 years ; library 250 
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volumes ; tuition $50 to $150 ; 
board $7 ; 40 students ; 3 grad- 
uates in 1882 ; value of grounds and 
buildings $25,000. Rev. P. L. 
Shefard.^ A.M.., Princij^al. 

Betts’ Military Academy, Stamford. 
The Maples, Stamford. , 

Miss Aikens’ School, Stamford. 

Day School for Boys, Stamford. 
Select Boarding School, Stamford. 
English and Classical School, Strat- 
ford. 

Stratford Academy, Stratford. 
Stratford Institute, Stratford. 

Connecticut Literary Institute, 

Suffield. Organized 1833 ; faculty 
9 ; course 4 years ; library 2,000 
volumes ; tuition $36 ; board $3 ; 
150 students ; 12 graduates in 1882 ; 
value of grounds and buildings 
$100,000; endowment $50,000. 
Martin II. Smith A.M^. Prind 
pat. 

A1 worth Hall, Tyler City. 

The Gunnery, Washington. 

St. Margaret’s School, Waterbury. 
Oak Hill Seminary, West Haven. 
Wilton Academy, Wilton. 

Wilton Boarding Academy, Wilton. 
Academy of St. Margaret, Winsted. 
Parker Academy, Woodbury. 
Woodstock Academy, Woodstock. 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington Conference Academy, 
Dover. 

St. John’s School, Faulkland. 

Felton Seminary, Felton. 
Georgetown Academy, Georgetown. 
Laurel Academy, Laurel. 

Milford Seminary, Milford, 

Milton Academy, Milton. 

Academy of Newark, Newark. 
Academy of Visitation, Wilmington. 
Rugby Academy, Wilmington. 
Wyoming Institute, Wyoming. 

FLORIDA. 

Limetta Academy, Bay St, Joseph. 
Cookman Institute, Jacksonville. 


St. Joseph’s Academy, Jacksonville. 

Convent of Mary Immaculate, 
Key West. Organized 1868 ; 
Catholic ; faculty 12 ; course 5 
years ; library 585 volumes, 100 
pamphlets ; board and tuition $200 
per annum; 235 students; 2 grad- 
uates in 1882 ; value of grounds 
and buildings $40,000. Mother 
M. Pelicitas.^ Superior. 

Florida Institute, Live Oak. 

Santa Rosa School, Milton. 

West Florida Institute, Milton. 
Christ Church School, Pensacola. 
West Florida Seminary, Tallahassee. 

GEORGIA. 

Ackworth High School, Ackworth. 
Adairsville Academy, Adairsville. 
Sterne’s Institute, Albany. 

Antioch Academy, Antioch. 
Mulberry Grove Academy, Antioch. 
Home School, Athens. 

Atlanta Female Institute, Atlanta. 
Clark University, Atlanta. 

Mean’s High School, Atlanta. 

Storrs’ School, Atlanta. 

Academy of Richmond Co,, Au- 
gusta. 

Summerville Academy, Augusta. 
Bairdstown Academy, Bairdstown. 
Gordon Institute, Barnesville. 

Union Academy, Bartow County. 
Jackson Academy, Bellevue. 
Blackshear Academy, Blackshear. 
Gi'ooverville Academy, Boston. 
Academy, Brook’s Station. 

High School, Buena Vista. 

Peach Orchard Academy, Buena 
Vista. 

Lodge Academy, Bullard’s Station. 
Butler F emale College, Butler. 

Byron Academy, Byron. 

Calhoun Academy, Calhoun. 

Mrs. Field’s School, Calhouri. 

Camak Academy, Camak. 

Paris Hill Academy, Cameron. 
Franklin Institute, Carnesville. 
Carsonville Academy, Carsonville. 
Masonic Institute, Carrollton. 
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African M. E. High School, Car- 
tersville'. 

M. E. School, Cartersville. 

Female Academy, Cartersville. 
Cartersville High School, Carters- 
ville. 

Erwin Street School, Cartersville. 
Wofford Academy, Cass Station. 
Female Seminary, Cave Spring. ^ 
Manual Labor School, Cave Spring. 
CoPd High School, Cedar Creek. 
Cedartown High School, Cedartown. 
Cedartown Academy, Cedartown. 
Plenitude Academy, Clinton. 
Cochran High School, Cochran, 
Slade’s School for Boys, Columbus. 
St. Joseph’s Academy, Columbus. 
Concord Academy, Concord. 
Conyers Male Academy, Conyers. 
Conyers High School, Conyers. 
Corinth School, Corinth. 

Crawfoi-d Academy, Crawford. 
Crawfordville Academy, Crawford- 
ville. 

Central Institute, Culloden. 

Culloden High School, Culloden. 
Culverton Academy, Culverton. 
Male High School, Cuthbert. 

Grange College, Cuthbert. 

Howard Normal Institute, Cuthbert. 
Crawford High School, Dalton. 
Delhi High School, Danburg. 
Decatur High School, Decatur. 

Dirt Town Academy, Dirt Town. 
Farmersville Academy, Dirt Town. 
Duluth Academy, Duluth. 

Eastman High School, Eastman. 
Moss Hill Academy, Ellaville. 

Mt. Paran Academy, Euharlee. 
Fairburn Academy, F airburn. 
Fairmount Academy, Fairmount. 
Fayetteville Seminary, Fayetteville. 
Forsyth Male Institute, F orsyth. 
Jackson Academy, Forsyth. 

Ft- Valley Male Academy, Ft. Valley. 
Female Seminary, Fort Valley. 
Franklin Institute, Franklin, 
Gainesville High School, Gainesville. 
La Hatte’s Select School, Gaines- 
ville. 


Grantville High School, Grantville. 
Miss Porter’s High School, Griffin. 
Samuel Bailey Institute, Griffin. 

The Hartwell High School, Hart- 

well. Organized 1870 ; unsectar- 
ian; faculty 4; course 4 years; 
tuition $15 to $40; board $2.50; 
125 students: first 25, second 50, 
third 25, fourth 25 ; value of ap- 
paratus $150; value of grounds 
and buildings $2,000. A'f. A. 
Parker^ Princifal. 

Hawkinsville Academy, Hawkins- 
ville. 

I Hawkinsville Institute, Hawkinsville. 
High School, Hephzibah. 

Braswell Academy, High Shoals. 
Bradwell Institute, Hinesville. 
Hogansville School, Hogansville. 

I Planters’ High School, Hollowville. 
Farmers’ High School, Houston. 
Auburn Institute, Jeffersonville. 
Martin Institute, Jefferson. 

Juniper High School, Juniper. 
Middle Georgia College, Jonesboro. 
Kingston High School, Kingston. 
Kirkwood High School, Kirkwood. 
Male High School, La Grange. 

La Grange Seminary, La Grange. 
Meson Academy, Lexington. 

Liberty HillHighSchool,LibertyHilL 
Adams’ Normal School, Linton. 
Long Cane Academy, Long Cane, 
Hunter’s School, Macon. 

Lewis High School, Macon. 

Mount de Sales Academy, Macon. 
Forest Home Institute, Madison. 
Male High School, Madison. 
Temperance Hill School, Madison. 
Kenesaw High School, Marietta. 
Marietta High School, Marietta. 
Marshallville High vSchool, Marshall- 
ville. 

Maysville Institute, Maysville. 

Milner High School, Milner. 
Johnston Institute, Monroe. 

Monroe Academy, Monroe. 
Montezuma High School, Monte- 
zuma. 

Spalding Seminary, Montezuma. 
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Moi'ganton Academy, Morganton. 
Morven High School, Morven. 
Mountville Academy, Mountville. 
Nacoochee High School, Nacoochee 
Newnan Seminary, Newnan. 

Newnan Male Seminary, Newnan. 
Norcross High School, Norcross. 
Brinkley Academy, Norwood. 
Norwood Academy, Norwood. 

Zion Academy, Oglethorpe. 

Mercer High School, Penfield. 
Anthon School, Perry. 

Liberty Academy, Pine Level. 

Pine Log Masonic Institute, Pine Log 
Willis Institute, Pistol. 

Powder Springs School, Powder 
Springs. 

Rabun Gap High School, Rabun Gap 
Raytown Academy, Raytown. 
Reynolds Academy, Reynolds. 

Mt. Vernon Institute, Riddleville. ■ 
Masonic Literary Institute, Ringgold. 
Rockmart Academy, Rockmart. 

Idle Wild Academy, Rocky Creek. 
Rome Military Institute, Rome. 

Male High School, Rome. 

Roswell Academy, Roswell. 
Rutledge High School, Rutledge. 
Camden County Academy, St. Mary’s 
Sandersville High School, Sanders- 
ville. 

Scarboro’ Academy, Scarboro’. 
Beach Institute, Savannah. Or- 
ganized 1867 ; American Mission- 
ary Association ; faculty 6 ; course 
12 years ; tuition $8 ; 300 students ; 
2 graduates in 1882. Zf. H, 
Wright^ A, 31., PrincifaL 
Excelsior Academy, Senoia. 

Senoia High School, Senoia. 

Sharon Business Institute, Sharon. 
Smithville High School, Smithville. 
Smyrna High School, Smyrna. 

Social Circle Academy, Social Circlf . 
Beman School, Sparta. 

Spai'ta High School, Sparta. 

High School, Spring Place. 
Stilesboro’ Institute, Stilesboro. 

Stone Mountain Institute, Stone 
Mountain. 


Sugar Valley Academy, SugarValley. 

Sumach Seminary, Sumach. 

Summeiville Academy, Summerville. 

Sylvania Academy, Sylvania. 

Collinsworth Institute, Talbotton. 

Excelsior High School , T aylor’ sCreek 

Tennile High School, Tennile. 

Tazewell High School, Tazewell. 

Toccoa Academy, Toccoa. 

Thomaston High School, Thomaston. 

Thomson High vSchool, Thomson. 

Thomson School, Thomson. 

Fulton High School, Trickum. 

UnionPoint HighSchool,UnionPoint. 

Warrenton Academy, Warrenton. 

Female Seminary, Washington. 

Washington Male Academy, Wash- 
ington. 

Dawson Institute, White Plains. 

Whitesburg Seminary, Whitesburg. 

Philomath Institute, Woodville. 

Wrightsville High School, Wrights- 
ville. 

Zebulon High School, Zebulon. 

ILLINOIS. 

Ger. Evang. Luth. School, Addison.. 

Ursuline Convent, Alton. 

Aledo Academy, Aledo. 

Jennings Seminary, Aurora. 

Institute of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, Belleville. 

Notre Dame Academy, Bourbonnais 
Grove. 

Bunker Hill Academy, Bunker Hill. 

Western Normal College, Bushnell. 

St. Joseph’s Female Academy, Cairo. 

Allen Academy and Polytechnic 
Institute, Twenty- 

Second Street, near Michigan Bou- 
levai'd, Chicago. A most ele- 
gantly and thoroughly equipped 
boarding and day school for boys 
and girls of five to twenty years of 
age. Prepares boys for Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, or any university, 
and girls for Vassar or any other 
college, or, if they prefer, com- 
pletes their higher education and 
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graduates tbem here. Prepares 
also thoroughly for business life. 
A few boarding pupils received 
into the family of the President, 
and enjoy rare advantages. The 
academy and residence are in the 
most fashionable division of the 
city, and only three blocks apart. 
New pupils received at any time 
when there are vacancies. Faculty 
of 20 experienced teachers. Term 
opens Sept. 11. Send for cata- 
logue. Ira Wilder Allen^ 
President. 

Athenseum Academy, Chicago. 

Chicago Ladies’ Seminary, Chicago. 

Dearborn Seminary, Chicago. 

French and English Academy, Chi- 
cago. 

German Institute, Chicago. 

Har\"ard School, Chicago. 

Heimstreet’s Institute, Chicago. 

Misses Grant’s Seminary, Chicago. 

Park Institute, Chicago. 

St. Benedict School, Chicago. 

St. Francis Xavier’s Academy, Chi- 
cago. 

Yale School, Chicago. 

East Illinois College, Danville. 

Teachers’ Institute, East Paw Paw. 

Howe Literary Institute, E. St. Louis. , 

Elgin Academy, Elgin. 

Northern Illinois College, Fulton. 

Knox Academy, Galesburg. 

Monticello Ladies’ Seminary, God- 
frey. 

Young Ladies’ Athenasum, Jack- 
sonville. 

Whipple Academy, Jacksonville. 

St. Francis’ Academy, Joliet. 

St. Joseph’s Seminary, Kankakee. 

McDonough College, Macomb. 

Morgan Park Military Academy, 

Morgan Park. Organized 1873 ; 
unsectarian ; faculty 9 ; course 4 
years ; library 400 volumes ; board 
and tuition $400 per annum ; 55 
students: preparatory 23, 1st year 
21, 2d year 7, 3rd year 2, 4th year 


2 ; 1 graduate in 1882 ; value of 
grounds, buildings and apparatus 
$55,000. Oap. JBd, N. Kirk 
Palcott^ Principal ; Col. Ira W. 
Pettihone.^ Head Master. 

Grand Prairie Seminary, Onarga. 
Edgar Collegiate Institute, Paris. 
German School, Peoria. 

St. Mary’s Institute, Quincy. 

St. Francis Solanus College, Quincy. 
Bettie Stuart Institute, Springfield. 
Vermillion Academy, Vermillion 
Grove. 

Institute of the Sacred Heart, Wash- 
ington Heights. 

Todd Seminai*y for Boys, Woodstock. 

INDIANA. 

Sand Creek Seminary, Azalia. 

I Battle Ground Collegiate Institute, 
Battle Ground. 

Friends’ Academy, Bloomingdale. 
Spicewood School, Boxley. 

Barnett Academy, Charlestown. 
Denver College, Denver. 

Gladewood Seminary, Denver. 

St. Augustine’s School, Fort Wayne. 
German-English School, Indian- 
apolis. 

The Hadley and Roberts Acad- 
emy, Indianapolis. Organized 
1880 ; faculty 10 ; course 4 years ; 
unsectarian ; library 500 volumes ; 
tuition $50 to $100 ; board $4 to 
$6 ; 250 students ; 4 graduates in 
1882. Hiram Hadley^ ytmius B. 
Roberts and A. C. Shortlidge. 
Indianapolis Classical School, India- 
napolis. 

Collegiate Institute, La Grange. 

Rich Square School, Lewisville. 
Friends’ School, Marion. 

St. Mary’s Academy, Notre Dane. 

8t. Mary's Academic Institute, 

St. Mary’s, Vigo Co. Organized 
• 1840; Catholic ; faculty 25 ; course 
7 years ; library 3,000 volumes ; 
board and tuition $180 per annum ; 
150 students ; 7 graduates in 1882. 
Sister Superior. 
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Friends’ School, Salem. 

Academy of the Assumption, South 
Bend. 

Spiceland Academy, Spicelaad. 
Stockwell Institute, Stockwell. 

St. Paul’s Academy, Valparaiso. 
Vincennes University, Vincennes. 

St. Rose’s School, Vincennes. 

Union High School, Westfield, 

IOWA. 

Ackworth Institute, Ackworth. 
Albion Seminary, Albion. 

Jones County Academy, Anamosa. 
Birmingham Academy, Birmingham. 
Blairstown Academy, Blairstown. 
Bradford Academy, Bradford. 
Burlington University. Burlington. 
First Ger.Evang’l School, Burlington 
Ger. Evang’l Zion School , Buidington. 

The Gordon School, Burlington. 

Organized 1875 ; unsectarian ; fac- 
ulty 4; library 1,000 volumes, 200 
pamphlets; tuition $100; board 
$5 ; 36 students ; value of appa- 
ratus $500 ; value of grounds and 
buildings $7,000. Wm. (?. Gor- 
don^ PrincipaL 

CoeCollegiate Institute, CedarRapids 
St. Joseph’s Academy, Cedar Rapids 
Evang’l Luth. School, Clayton Centre 
Friends’ Select School, Coal Creek. 
St. Francis’ Academy, Council Bluffs | 
Schaefer’s Institute, Davenport. 

De corah Institute, Decorah. 

Denmark Academy, Denmark. 
Collegiate Institute, Des Moines. 
Classical school, Dubuque. 

St. Joseph’s Academy, Dubuque. 
Young Ladies’ School, Dubuque. 
Boardman Seminary, Durant. 

Danish High School, Elkhorn. 

Ep worth Seminary, Ep worth. 
Academy of Iowa College, Grinnell. 

Lenox Collegiate Institute, Hop- 

kinton. Organized 1859 ; Presby- 
terian ; faculty 5 ; course 6 years ; 
library 2,000 volumes; tuition $24 
to $30; board $1.75 to $2.50; 100 


students: senior 8, junior 8, soph- 
omore 22, freshman 30; value of 
grounds and buildings $15,000 ; 
endowment $17,390.20. J, A, 

' Ritchie^ A.AT. , President, 

Humboldt Academy, Humboldt. 

McLeod’s Select School, Humboldt. 

Iowa City Academy, Iowa City. 

Preparatory and Norm al S chool , low a 
City. 

St. Joseph’s Institute, Iowa City. 

JefEerson Academy, Jefferson. 

Kossuth Normal Academy, Kossuth. 
Friends' Academy, Le Grand. Or- 
ganized 1872 ; Friends ; faculty 3 ; 
course 4 years; library 210 vol- 
umes, 25 pamphlets ; tuition $19; 
board $2.50 to $3.50 ; 60 Students : 
senior 1, middle 7, junior 25, sixth 
grade 26 ; 3 graduates in 1882 ; 
value of grounds and buildings 
$6,000. Charles JB, Cox^ A,P., 
Principal, 

Lynnville Academy, Lynnville. 

Riverside Institute, Lyons. 

Hazel I Dell Academy, Newton. 

Oelwein Seminary, Oelwein. 

Cedar Valley Seminary, Osage. 

Ottumwa Seminary, Ottumwa, 

Pleasant Plain Academy, Pleasant 
Plain. 

GermanEvangelical Lutheran School 
Sherrill’s Mount. 

Troy Academy, Troy. 

Tilford Collegiate Academy, Vinton. 

Washington Academy, Washington. 

Ainsworth’s School, West Union. 

Wilton Academy, Wilton. 

KANSAS. 

Atchison Institute, Atchison. 

St. Mary’s Academy, Leavenworth. 

St. Ann’s Academy, Osage Mission. 

Wyandotte Academy, Wyandotte. 

KENTUCKY. 

Bellewood Seminary, Anchorage. 

Bracken Academy, Augusta. 

Union College, Barbourville. 
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Bardstown Institute, Bardstown. 

Nazareth Institution, near Bardstown 

Roseland Academy, Bardstown. 

La Rue Institute, Buffalo. 

Alexander College, Burkesville. 

Carroll CountjAcademy, Carrollton. 

Columbus College, Columbus. 

Bethlehem Academy, Elizabeth- 
town. 

Green River Academy, Elkton. 

Eminence Seminary, Eminence. 

Kalamont High School, Flemings- 
biirg. Organized 1876; Presby- 
terian ; faculty 3 ; course 4 to 5 
years ; library 1,000 volumes, 500 
pamphlets ; tuition $40 ; board $4 ; 
30 students ; value of apparatus 
$100 ; value of grounds and build- 
ings $10,000. y antes P. Hendrick^ 
Princifal^ 

Greenwood Female Seminary, Frank- 
fort. 

Kentucky Eclectic Institute, 

Frankfort. Organized 1871; un- 
sectarian ; faculty 3 ; course 4 
years ; tuition $80. Samuel G. 
Stevens^ PrincifaL 

St. Aloysius Academy, Frankfort. 

St, Joseph’s Academy, Frankfort. 

Abbey of Gethsemane, Gethsemane. 

Ghent College, Ghent. 

Lynnland Institute, Glendale. 

Owen College, Harrisburg. 

Hodgenville Seminary. Hodgenville. 

Christian College, Hustonville. 

Franklin Institute, Lancaster. 

Male Academy, Lancaster. 

Calvary Academy, near Lebanon. 

Sayre Female Institute, Lexington. 

Threlkeld Select School, Lexington. 

Loretto Academy, Loretto. 

Ger, and Eng. Academy, Louisville. 

Hampton Institute, Louisville. 

Holyoke Academy, Louisville. 

Home School, Louisville. 

Louisville Rugby School, Louisville. 

School for Gilds, Louisville. 

High School, Manchester. 

Marion Academy, Marion. 


Graves^ College, Mayfield. 

Mayfield Seminary, Mayfield. 

Maysville Seminary, Maysville. 

Mineiwa College, Minerva. 

Union Academy, Morganfield. 

Henry College, New Castle, 

Bethel Academy, Nicholasville. 

Jessamine Institute, Nicholasville. 

Browder Institute, Olmstead. 

Owenton High School, Owenton. 

Bath Seminary, Owingsville. 

Garth Female College, Paris. 

Lockhart’s School, Paris. 

Princeton College, Princeton. 

Madison Female Institute, Rich- 

mond. Organized 1 852 ; Christian 
Church ; faculty 12 ; course 4 
years ; tuition $30 to $60 ; board 
$3.50; 40 students; 2 graduates 
in 1882 ; value of grounds and 
buildings $25,000. Chas, P. Wil- 
liamson^ Princi^aL 

Bethlehem Institution, St. John. 

Sharpsburg Academy, Sharpsburg. 

Fairview Seminary, Simpsonville. 

Masonic Institute, Somerset. 

Academy of St. Catherine, Springfi’d 

Spencer Institute, Taylorsville. 

Riverside Seminary, Vanceburg. 

Winchester High School, Winches’r. 

LOUISIANA. 

Morehouse College, Bastrop. 

Collegiate Institute, Baton Rouge. 

Feliciana Institute, Jackson. 

Millwood Female Institute, Jackson. 

La Teche Seminary, La Teche. 

Convent of the Presentation, Marks- 
ville, 

St. Hyacinth’s Academy, Monroe. 

Christian Brothers’ Col., N. Orleans, 

Academy, 283 St. Charles st., N. O. 

Locquet-Leroy Institute, N. Orleans, 

McGrew Institute, 313 Coliseum st. , 
New Orleans. Boarding and day 
school for young ladies; only a 
limited number of pupils taken; 
board and tuition per annum $300. 
Mrs. P, P. McGrerw^ Principal. 

St. Aloysius Academy, N. Orleans. 
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St. Augustine’s School, N. Orleans. 
St. Mary’s School, New Orleans. 

St. Isidore’s Institute, New Orleans. 

MAINE. 

Edw. Little High School, Auburn. 
St. Catharine’s Hall, Augusta. 
Gould’s Academy, Bethel. 
Conference Seminary, Bucksport. 
China Academy, China. 

Corinna Union Academy, Corinna. 
Greely Institute, Cumberland Centre. 
Westbrook Seminary, Deering. 
Abbott Family School, Farmington. 
Foxcrof t Academy, F oxcroft. 
Freedom Academy, Freedom. 
Fryeburg Academy, Fryeburg. 
Hallowell Academy, Hallowell. 
Hampden Academy, Hampden. 
Hartland Academy, Hartland. 
Hebron Academy, Hebron. 

Houlton Academy, Houlton. 

Lee Normal Academy, Lee. 

Nichols Latin School, Lewiston. 
Limington Academy, Limington. 
Litchfield Academy, Litchfi’d Corn’s 
Monmouth Academy, Monmouth. 
Lincoln Academy, New Castle. 
Eaton Family and Day School, 
Norridgewock. Organized 1856 ; 
State ; faculty 6 ; course — ^business 3 
years, college 4 years ; library 1,100 
volumes, 600 pamphlets ; board 
and tuition $300 per annum; 125 
students ; 9 graduates in 1882 ; 
value of apparatus $500 ; value of 
grounds and buildings, $20,000. 
George O, Hopkins^ Prin- 

ci^al. 

Patten Academy, Patten. 

Maine Central Institute, Pittsfield. 
School for Young Ladies, Portland. 
City of Portland School, Portland. 
Berwick Academy, South Berwick. 
Franklin Family School, Topham. 
Oak Grove Seminary, Vassalboro’. 

Waterville Classical Institute, 

Waterville. Organized 1829 ; Bap- 
tist ; faculty 4 ; coui'se 3 to 4 years ; 
library 75 volumes, 25 pamphlets ; 


tuition $20 to $24 ; board $2.50 to 
$2.75 ; 100 students ; 33 graduates 
in 1882 ; value of apparatus $250 ; 
value of grounds and buildings 
$10,000; endowment $35,000. 
y, H. Hanson^ Princi'^ 

paL 

West Lebanon Acad’y, W. Lebanon 

MARYLAND. 

Friends’ High School, Baltimore. 

F. Knapp’s Institute, Baltimore. 

Mt. St. Agnes Academy, Baltimore. 

Mt. Vernon Institute, Baltimore. 

Newton Academy, Baltimore. 

Oxford School, Baltimore. 

Roland Academy, Baltimore. 

School for Boys,. Baltimore. 

Stewart Hall Institute, Baltimore. 

St. Francis Academy, Baltimore. 

St. Joseph’s Academy, Baltimore. 

School for Boys, Baltimore. 

j Southern Home School, Baltimore. 

Zion School of Baltimore, Baltimore. 
Brookville Academy, Brookville. 
Organized 1816 ; State ; faculty 2 ; 
course 5 years ; tuition $40 ; board 
$4 ; 40 students. R&v, C. K, JSfel^ 
son^ P>,D.^ Principal. 

Mt. St. Joseph’s College, CaiToll. 

Mt. de Sales Academy, Catonsville, 

Overlea Home School, Catonsville. 

Charlotte Hall School, Chaidotte Hall. 

Holy Trinity School, Church ville. 

Grammar School, College of St. 
James. 

West Nottingham Academy, Colora. 

Elkton Academy, Elkton. 

Garnett’s University School, Ellicott 
City. 

Patapsco Institute, Ellicott City. 

Academy of the Visitation, Frederick. 

St. John’s Lit. Institute, Frederick. 

Glenwood Institute, Glenwood. 

Notre Dame Institute, Govanstown. 

Female Seminary, Hagerstown. 

Preparatory College, Ilchester. 

New Windsor College, New Wind- 
sor. 

McDonogh School, McDonogh. 
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The Hannah More Academy, Reis- 

terstown. 

St. George’s Hall for Boys, Reisters- 

town, 

Rockville Academy, Rockville. 
Female Seminary, St. Mary^s City. 
Rockland School, Sandy Spring. 

Pen Lucy School, Waverly. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Phillips Academy, Andover. 
Punchard Free School, Andover. 
Family School, Belmont. 

Powers Institute, Bernardstown. 
Howe School, Billerica. 

Houghton School, Bolton. 

Chauncy Hall School, Boston. 

School for Boys, 10 'Somerset street, 
Boston. 

English High School, Boston. 

Girls’ Latin School, Boston. 

School for^Young Ladies, Boston. 
Institute of Languages, Boston. 
Newbury Street School, Boston. 

Otis Place School, Boston. 

Miss Putnam’s School, Boston. 

Mrs. Hayes’ School, Boston, 
Classical School, 20 Boylston Place, 
Boston. 

Classical School, 40 Winter st. , Boston. 
Latin School, 80 Charles st., Boston. 
Public Latin School, Boston. 

St. Margaret’s School, 5 Chestnut 
street, Boston. P. E ; course 6 
years ; tuition $200 ; 50 students. 
Miss Edith A. Chase^ Principal, 
Union Park School, Boston. 

Thayer Academy, Braintree. 
Hitchcock Free School, Brimfield. 
Cambridge High School, Cambridge. 
Family School, 123 Inman street, 
Cambridge. 

Public High School, Concord. 
Deerfield Academy, Deerfield. 
Nichols Academy, Dudley. 

Partridge Academy, Duxbury. 

School for Young Ladies, Everett. 
Lawrence Academy, F almouth. 
Dean Academy, Franklin. 

Sedgwick Institute, Great Barrington, 


Prospect Hill School, "Greenfield. 

Lawrence Academy, Groton. 

The Elms, Hadley. 

Hanover Academy, Hanover. 

Derby Academy, Hingham. 

Leicester Academy, Leicester. 

St. Patrick’s Academy, Lowell. 

Tabor Academy, Marion.^ 

Barstow School, Mattapoisett. 

Eaton Family School, Middieborough 

Highland Hall, Millbury. 

Monson Academy, Monson. 

Coffin’s Lancasterian School, Nan- 
tucket. 

Friends’ Academy, New Bedford. 

Putnam School, Newburyport. 

South Berkshire Institute, New Marl- 
borough. 

New Salem Academy, New Salem. 

Classical School, Northampton. 

Northfield Seminary, Northfield. 

Miss Salisbury’s School, Pittsfield. 

Knapp’s School, Plymouth. 

Adams’ Academy, Quincy. 

Sawin Academy, Sherborn. 

Dummer Academy, South Byfield. 

St. Mark’s School, Southborough. 

Greylock Institute, South Williams- 
town. 

Collegiate Institute, Springfield. 

j School forYoung Ladies, Springfield. 

! Edwards’ Place School, Stockbridge 

West Newton English and Clas- 
sical School, West Newton. Or- 
ganized 1854 ; unsectarian ; faculty 
14; course 6 to 8 years; library 
2,000 volumes ; tuition $75 to 
$150 ; home $350 to $400 per an- 
num; value of apparatus $1,000; 
value of grounds and * buildings 
$25,000. Nathaniel T. Allen, 
Principal ; George E, and yames 
E. Allen, Associates, 

Hillside Home, Stockbridge. 

New Church School, Waltham. 

Willow Park Seminary, Westboro. 
Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham. 
Organized 1824 ; M. E. ; faculty 
13 ; course 4 years ; library 5,300 
volumes ; tuition $18 to $36 ; 
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board $3.50; 400 students; 15 
graduates in 1882 ; value of appa- 
ratus $7,800 ; value of grounds 
and buildings $130,000. Rev, G, 
M. Steele, D.D,, LL,D., Prin- 
cifaL 

School of Modern Languages, Wor- 
cester. 

Miss Williams’ School, Worcester. 

Highland Military Academy, Wor- 

cester. Organized 1856 ; unsecta- 
rian ; faculty 8 ; course 4 years ; 
library 1,000 volumes, 200 pamph- 
lets ; 70 students ; value of appar- 
atus $3,000 ; value of grounds and 
buildings $75,000. C,JB, Metcalf, 
A,M,, Suferintendent, 

Worcester Academy, Worcester. 

MICHIGAN. 

Raisin Valley Seminary, Adrian. 

Detroit College, Detroit. 

Detroit Female Seminary, Detroit. 

German- American Seminary, Detroit 

Misses Bacon’s School, Grand Rapids 

St. Joseph’s Academy, Marquette. 

St. Mary’s Academy, Monroe. 

Michigan Military Academy, Orchard 
Lake. 

Somerville School, St. Claire. 

MINNESOTA. 

Bethlehem Academy, Faribault. 

Shattuck School, Faribault. 

Grove Lake Academy, Grove Lake. 

St. Boniface Academy, Hastings. 

M. E. Seminary, High Forest. 

Convent of the Blessed Sacrament, 
Hokah. 

School of the Holy Apostles, Man- 
kato. 

Minneapolis Academy, Minneapolis. 

St. Olaf’s School, Northfield. 

Minnesota Academy, Ow'atonna. 

Hague’s College, Red Wing. 

Rochester School, Rochester. 

Assumption School, St. Paul. 

St. Louis School, St. Paul. 

St. Joseph’s Academy, St. Paul. 

St. Paul Home School, St. Paul. 


Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter 
Wesleyan Methodist Seminary, Wa- 
sioja. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Methodist High School, Black Hawk 
Booneville Institute, Booneville. 
Brandon Female College, Brandon. 
Brookhaven Male Academy, Brook- 
haven. 

Waverly Institute, Byhalia. 
Carrollton F em aleCollege , Carrollton 
Mt. Hermon Female Seminary, Clin- 
ton. 

Corinth Female College, Corinth. 
Normal Institute, Holly Springs, 
luka Female Institute, luka. 
Kosciusko Institute, Kosciusko. 
Natchez Seminary, Natchez. 

Oakland College, Oakland. 

Okolona Female Institute, Okolona 
Okolona Male Academy, Okolona. 
Pontotoc Male Academy, Pontotoc. 
Sardis Institute, Sardis. 

Sardis Male Institute, Sardis. 

Female Institute, Starkville. 

Zion Hill School, Union Church. 
Vaiden Institute, Vaiden. 

North Miss. College, Verona. 
Walthall High School, Walthall. 
Jefferson College,. Washington. 
Winona Female College, Winona. 

MISSOURI. 

Arcadia College, Arcadia. 

Watson Seminary, Ashley. 

The Kemper Family School, Boon- 
ville. 

Butler Academy, Butler. 

Bellevue Coll. Institute, Caledonia. 
St. Joseph’s Academy, Edina. 

Grand River College, Edinburg. 
Carleton Institute, Farmington. 
Kirkwood Seminary, Kirkwood. 
Louisiana College, Louisiana. 
Marionville Coll. Institute, Marion- 
ville. 

Morrisville Male and Female Col- 
legiate Institute, Morrisville. Or- 
ganized 1872 ; M. E. South ; fac- 
ulty 5 ; course 4 years ; library 300 
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volumes ; tuition $20 to $40 ; 
board $2.25; 120 students: col- 
lege 30, high school 40, prepara- 
tory 50 ; 5 graduates in 1882 ; val- 
ue of apparatus $600 ; value of 
grounds and buildings $8,000. Rev, 
W, C. Godbey ^President, 

High School, Oak Ridge. 

Palmyra Seminary, Palmyra. 

St. PauPs College, Palmyra. 

Park College, Parkviile. 

Collegiate Institute, Pilot Grove. 

Collegiate Institute, Sedalia. 

St. Charles College, St. Charles. 

Young Ladies’ Institute, St. Joseph, 

Mrs. Cuthbert's Seminary, St. Louis. 

Foster’s pay and Boarding School, 

St. Louis. 

( See Advertisement , ) 

School of the Good Shepherd, St. 
Louis. 

Smith Academy, St. Louis, 

Salem Academy, Salem. Organ- 
ized 1872 ; unsectarian ; faculty 8 ; 
course 6 years ; library 3 10 vol- 
umes, 65 pamphlets; tuition $15 
to $37 ; 436 students — primary 236, 
intermediate 117, academic 83, 
music 49 ; value of apparatus $325 ; 
value of grounds and buildings 
$13,000 ; 9 counties and the State 
of North Carolina represented. 
Wm, H, Lynch, A,M., Prin-^ 
ci^al, 

Christian Institute, Weableau City. 

NEBRASKA. 

Nebraska Baptist Seminary, Gib- 

bon. Organized 1882; Baptist; 
faculty 6 ; course 3 years ; library 
500 volumes, 300 pamphlets ; tui- 
tion $19.50; board $2 to $3.50; 
100 students ; value of grounds and 
buildings $20,000 ; endowment 
$8,000. Rev, George W, Read, 
President, 

Brownell Hall, Omaha. 

Academy, Pawnee City. 

Conference Seminary, York. 


NEVADA. 

St. Mary’s School, Virginia City. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Proctor Academy, Andover. 
Atkinson Academy, Atkinson. 
Beede’s Institute, Centre Sandwich. 
Austin Academy, Centre Stafford. 
Chester Academy, Chester. 

Steven’s High School, Claremont. 
Colebrook Academy, Colebrook. 
Gay’s School, Concord. 

St. Paul’s School, Concord. 
Contoocbok Academy, Contoocook. 
Pinkerton Academy, Derry. 

Dover High School, Dover. 

Franklin Academy, Dover, 

Phillips’ Exeter Academy, Exeter. 
Francestown Academy, Francestown 
Gilmanton Academy, Gilmanton. 
Brackett Academy, Greenland. 
Hampton Academy, Hampton. 
Union School, Hillsborough. 
Kingston Academy, Kingston. 
Lancaster Academy, Lancaster. 
Academy of Sisters of Mercy, Man- 
chester. 

Kimball Union Academy, Meriden. 
McCollom Institute, Mt. Vernon. 
Literary Institution, New Hampton. 
Appleton Academy, New Ipswich. 
Colby Academy, New London. 
North Conway Acad’y, N. Conway. 
Coe’s Academy, Northwood. 

Northwood Seminary, Northw’ d R’ge 

Pembroke Academy, Pembroke. 
Pittsfield Academy, Pittsfield. 

Miss Morgan’s School, Portsmouth. 
Smith’s Academy, Portsmouth. 
McGaw Normal Inst., Reed’s Ferry. 
Dearborn Academy, Seabrook- 
Barnard Academy, South Hampton. 
Simonds’ Free School, Warner. 
Tubbs’ Union Academy, Washington 

NEW JERSEY. 

Wykeham Institute, Bergen Point. 
Farnum School, Beverly. 

Trinity Hall, Beverly. 



Foster’s Day i Boarding School 


«3F0R BOYS.o 



SX. LOUIS, MO. 


Corner Si^cteentti a.nd. Fine Streets. 


A first-class High School. Organized in 1878; unsectarian; two 
courses — the classical and commercial ; departments of music and elocu- 
tion. Thorough instruction; rigid discipline; careful attention paid to 
the manners and morals of the pupils. The boarding students, although 
placed under strict surveillance, are made to feel at home. The aim of 
the School is to give pupils a short, practical education preparatory to a" 
professional or mercantile life. Special instruction given to any who 
desire to enter the Manual Training School of St. Louis. 

For catalogues, address BEN. R. FOSTER, A.M., 

Princi;l>al» 

References:— -Rev. James H. Brooks, D.D., Hon. John B. Henderson, Prof. 
Calvin M. Woodward, Washington University, St. Louis; Prof. M. M. Fisher, 
State University, Columbia, Mo. ; Rev. C. L.. Goodell, D.D., St. Louis, etc, 
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Blair Presbyteriai Academy, Blairs- 
town. 

South Jersey Institute, Bridgeton. 

Organized 1870; Baptist; faculty 
10 ; course 4 to 5 years ; library 
1,500 volumes, 200 pamphlets; 
board and tuition $250 per annum ; 
150 students ; 22 graduates in 1882 ; 
value of apparatus $1,000; value 
of grounds and buildings $100,- 
000. H. K. Trask, A,M., LL.D., 
President. 

Burlington College, Burlington. 
Brainerd Institute, Cranbury. 

The Elizabeth Institute, Elizabeth. 
Misses Hayward’s School, Elizabeth. 
Jefferson Park Academy, Elizabeth. 
Classical School, Flemington. 
Freehold Institute, Freehold. 
Hackensack Academy, Hackensack. 
St. Agnes’ Hall, Haddonfield. 

St. John’s Academy, Haddonfield. 

Centenary Collegiate Institute, 

Hightstown. Organized 1866 ; M. 
E. ; faculty 13 ; course 4 years ; 
library 800 volumes, 100 pam- 
phlets ; board and tuition $.225 per 
annum ; 240 students : collegiate 
95, academic 132, special 13 ; 
22 graduates in 1882 ; value of ap- 
paratus $1,000; value of grounds 
and buildings $200,000. Rev. D. 
H, Whitney, D.D., President. 
Peddie Institute, Hightstown, 

The Home Seminary. Hightstown. 
Academy of Sacred Heart, Hoboken 
Academy, 272 Bloomfield St, Hobo- 
ken. 

German- American School, Hoboken 
Hoboken Academy^ Hoboken. 
Stevens’ High School, Hoboken. 
Young Ladies’ Institute, Hoboken. 
Hopewell Seminary, Hopewell. 
Jamesburg Institute, Jamesburg. 
Hasbrouck Institute, Jersey City. 

St. Aloysius Academy, Jersey City. 
St. Peter’s College, Jersey City. 
Com. High School, Lawrenceville. 
Young Ladies’ Seminary, Lawrence- 
ville. 


St.Elizabeth’sAcademy,nearMadison 

Glenwood Institute, Matawan. 

Moorestown Academy, Moorestown. 

Boarding School, Morristown. 

Miss Longwell’s Seminary, Morris- 
town. 

Morris Academy, Morristown. 

Morris Classical Institute, Morris- 
town. 

Mt. Holly Academy, Mt. Holly. 

Beacon St.Ger.-Am. School, Newark 

Ger.-Eng. Presbyterian School, New 
ark. 

Ger.-Am. School, Newark. 

Mrs. Park’s Seminary, New Bruns- 
wick. 

Collegiate Institute, Newton. 

Passaic Falls Institute, Paterson. 

Paterson Seminary, Paterson. 

Tallman Institute^ Paterson. 

Pennington Institute, Pennington. 

NorthPlainfield Seminary, Plainfield. 

Seminary at Ringoes, Ringoes. 

Academy of Science and Art, 

Ringoes. Organized 1876 ; unsec- 
tarian ; faculty 4 ; course 4 years ; 
library 1,000 volumes, 2,000 pam- 
phlets ; tuition $30 ; board $3 to 
$4.50; 30 students: 1st class 20, 
2d class 10; value of apparatus 
$5,000; value of grounds and 
buildings $3,000. C. W. Lari^ 
son, Jkf.D., Principal. 

Collegiate Institute, Salem. 

The Hights Academy, Short Hills. 

Stevensdale Institute, South Amboy. 

Miss Mathews’ School, Summit. 

Trenton Academy, Trenton. 

NEW YORK. 

Hungerford Coll. Institute, Adams. 

Albany Academy, Albany. 

Albany Female Academy, Albany. 

Christian Brothers’ Academy, Albany 

Classical Institute, Albany. 

St. Mary’s School, Albany. 

Albion Union School, Albion. 

St. Elizabeth’s Academy, Allegany. 

Amenia Seminary, Amenia. 

Amsterdam Academy, Amsterdam. 
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Ives Seminary, Antwerp. 

Argyle Academy, Argyle. 

Young Ladies’ Institute, Auburn. 
Cayuga Lake Academy, Aurora. 
Bedford Academy, Bedford. 

Genesee Valley Seminary, Belfast. 
Union Academy, Belleville. 

Classical College, Binghampton. 
Literary Institute, Bridgehampton. 
Union School, Brookfield. 

Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn Hill Institute, Brooklyn. 
Cheneviere Institute, Brooklyn. 
College Grammar School, Brooklyn. 
Prof. Davison’s Institute, Brooklyn. 
Friends’ Seminary, Brooklyn. 
Institute, 360 State St., Brooklyn. 
Boarding School, 154 Montague St., 
Brooklyn. 

Institute of the Visitation, Brooklyn. 
Juvenile High School, Bi-ooklyn. 
Lafayette Academy, Brooklyn. 
Lockwood’s Academy, Brooklyn. 
Miss Rounds’ School, Brooklyn. 

St. Mary’s School, Brooklyn. 

State Street Academy, Brooklyn. 
Washington Ave. Institute, Brooklyn 
Buffalo Practical School, Buffalo. 
Heathcote School, Buffalo. 
Canandaigua Academy, Canandai- 
gua. Organized 1795 ; unsecta- 
rian ; faculty?; library 1,200 vol- 
umes ; tuition $30 to $40. Oeo» 
R, Smith, A.M.^ Princifal, 
Canisteo Academy, Canisteo. 

Drew Seminary, Carmel. 

Cazenovia Seminary, Cazenovia. 
Chatham Academy, Chatham Village 
Cincinnatus Academy, Cincinnatus. 
Parker Union School, Clarence. 
Claverack College, Claverack. 

Clifton Springs Seminary, Clifton 
Springs. 

Foster School, Clifton Springs. 
Clinton Grammar School, Clinton. 
Clinton Liberal Institute, Clinton. 
Cottage Seminary, Clinton. 

Dwight’s School, Clinton. 

Houghton Seminai'y, Clinton. 
Poppenhusen Association, College 
Point. 


Leseman’s Institute, College Point. 
Cornwall Heights School, Cornwall. 
Coxsackie Academy, Coxsackie. 
Dansville Seminary, Dansville. 
Deansville Academy, Deansville. 
Delaware Academy, Delhi. 

Aurora Academy, East Aurora. 
Friends’ Seminary, Easton. 

Rural Seminary, East Pembroke. 
Starkey Seminary, Eddytown. 
Monroe Collegiate Institute, Elbridge 
Fairfield Seminary, Fairfield. 
Erasmus Hall Academy, Flatbush. 
S. S. Seward Institute, Florida. 
Flushing Institute, Flushing. ^ 

St. Joseph’s Academy, Flushing. 

Fort Edward Collegiate Institute, 

Fort Edward. Organized 1854 ; 
unsectarian ; faculty 13 ; course 1 
to 3 years ; library 1,000 volumes ; 
tuition $24 to $45; board $4.50; 
200 students ; 29 graduates in 1882 ; 
value of apparatus $800 ; value of 
grounds and buildings $80,000, 
Joseph E, King, D.D,, Pk.D., 
President, 

Delaware Literary Institute, Franklin, 
Ten Broeck Academy, Franklinville. 
Friendship Academy, Friendship. 
Falley Seminary, Fulton, 

St. Mary’s School, Garden City. 

St. Paul’s School, Garden City. 
Gilbertsville Academy and Collegiate 
Institute, Gilbertsville. 

Elmwood Seminary, Commercial and 
Select School, Glen’s Falls. 

Glen’s Falls Academy, Glen’s Falls. 
Goshen Institute, Goshen. 

Wesleyan Seminary, Gouverneur. 
Greenville Academy, Greenville. 
Colgate Academy, Hamilton. 
Female Seminary, Hamilton. 
Hartwick Seminary, Hartwick Semi- 
nary. 

Cook Academy, Havana. 

Mountain Institute, Haverstraw. 
Hempstead Institute, Hempstead. 
Hudson Academy, Hudson. 

Young Ladies’ Seminary, Hudson. 
Misses Skinner’s School, Hudson. 
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School for Young Ladies, Irvington. 

Ithaca High School, Ithaca. 

Preparatory School, Ithaca. 

Mr. Kinne’s School, Ithaca. 

Union Hall Seminary, Jamaica. 

Union School, Jamestown. 

Kinderhook Academy, Kinderhook. 

Free Academy, Kingston. 

Lansingburgh Academy, Lansing- 
hurgh. 

Lawrencevilie Academy, Lawrence- 
ville. 

Academic Institute, Le Roy. 

Liberty Normal Institute, Liberty. 

Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, Lima. 

Lisle Union School, Lisle. 

Lowville Academy, Lowville. 

Macedon Academy, Macedon. 

Franklin Academy, Malone. 

St. John’s School, Manlius. 

Marion Collegiate Institute, Marion. 

Mechanicsville Academy, Mechanics- 
ville. 

Select Family School, Mechanicsville. 

Millbrook Academy, Millbrook. 

Montgomery Academy, Montgomery. 

Monticello Academy, Monticello. 

Sherman Academy, Moriah. 

Naples Academy, Naples. 

Trinity School, New Brighton. 

Gormly Seminary, Newburgh. 

Miss Mackie’s School, Newburgh. 

Siglar’s Preparatory School, New- 
burgh. 

New Paltz Academy, New Paltz. 

Academy of the Holy Cross, NewYork 

Miss Bellow’s School, NewYork. 

Anthon Grammar School, NewYork. 

Britain Bros.’ School, NewYork. 
Charlier Institute, New York City. 
Organized 1855 ; unsectarian ; fac- 
ulty 30 ; course 10 years ; library 
4,000 volumes; tuition $100 to 
$300 ; board $400 per annum ; 200 
students ; value of apparatus $10,- 
000 ; value of grounds and build- 
ings $500,000. Prof, Elie Char- 
Uer^Ph,D,,^ President ; E, Sharey 
Charlier Secretary, 

Collegiate School, New York. 


Classical School, NewYork. 

ColumbiaGrammarSchool, NewYork 

De La Salle’s Institute, NewYork. 

Everson’s School, New York. 

School for Boys, 1267 Broadway, 
New York. 

FifthAve. School for Boys, NewYork. 

FortWashington College, NewYork. 

Boarding School, 22 56th st. , New 
York. 

French Protestant Institution, New 
York. 

Friends’ Seminary, New York. 

Mrs. Froehlich’s School, NewYork. 

Miss Jaudon’s School, NewYork. 

Dr. Sack’s Institute, NewYork. 

Mrs. Leopold Weil’s School, N. Y. 

Manhattan Academy, NewYork. 

Misses Marshall’s School, NewYork 

Mile. Tardivel’s Institute, NewYork. 

Moeller Institute, NewYork. 

Mt. Washington Coll. Institute, New 
York. 

Murray Hill Institute, New York. 

NewYork Latin School, NewYork. 

New York Military Academy, New 
York. 

Mrs. Roberts’ School, New York. 

Madame Roch’s School, New York. 

Notre Dame Institute, NewYork. 

Preparatory Scientific School, New 
York. 

St, Mary’s School. 

St. John’s School, New York. 

St. Mathew’s Academy, New York. 

St. Vincent’s School, New York, 

Miss Warren’s School, New York. 

School for Girls, New York. 

University Gram. School, NewYork. 
Stern’s School of Languages of 
New York City, 27 East 44th st., 
New York. M, Stern and 

Menco Stern,, Principals, 

The SuburbanSeminaryforYoung 

Ladies, Boston Avenue and 167th 
Street, New York City. Organ- 
ized 1878 ; unsectai'ian ; course 6 
years ; tuition $40 to $100 ; board 
$7 ; 30 students. Rev. Edwin yohn- 
son,, President. 
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Van Norman Institute, New York. 

Richards’ School, New York. 

Chili Seminary, North Chili. 

Granville Military Academy, North 
Granville. 

Rockland College, Nyack. 

Cary Collegiate Seminar^, Oakfield. 

Sisterhood of Gray Nuns, Ogdensburg 

Onondaga Academy, Onondaga Val- 
ley. 

Oxford Academy, Oxford. 

Academy of the Visitation, Parkville. 

Pawling Seminary, Pawling. 

Academy of Our Lady, Peekskill. 

Miss Germond’s School, Peekskill. 

Peekskili Military Academy, Peeks- 

kill. State ; faculty 8 ; course 4 
years ; library 1,000 volumes ; board 
and tuition $400 per annum ; 129 
students ; 20graduatesinl882 ; value 
of apparatus $800 ; value of grounds 
and buildings $70,000. CoLC.J, 
Wright^ A.M,, PrincifaL 

St. Gabriel’s School, Peekskill. 

Penn Yan Academy, Penn Yan. 

Evans Academy, Peterboro’. 

Pike Seminary, Pike. 

SeymourSmith Academy, Pine 
Plains. Organized 1879 ; unsecta- 
rian ; faculty 6 ; course 7 years ; 
board and tuition $300 per annum ; 
90 students ; 7 graduates in 1882 ; 
value of appai'atus $1,000; value 
of grounds and buildings $15,000 ; 
instruction given in instrumental 
music, ancient and modern lan- 
guages. Pev. Abraham Maftice^ 
A.Jkf.j Principal, 

Pompey Academy, Pompey. 

Academy, Port Byron. 

Starr’s Military Institute, Port 

Chester, Westchester Co. Organ- 
ized 1854 ; unsectarian ; faculty 5 ; 
course 4 years ; library 500 vol- 
umes ; board and tuition $350 per 
annum ; 35 students ; 6 graduates 
in 1882 ; value of gi*ounds and build- 
ings $20,000. O. Wtnthrop Starr, 
A,M>, Princi^aL 


Union School, Port Richmond. 

Bishop’s School, Poughkeepsie. 

Mrs. Bockee’s Seminary, Pough- 
keepsie. 

Brooks’ Seminary, Poughkeepsie. 

Pelham Institute, Poughkeepsie. 

Riverview Academy, Poughkeepsie. 

Warring’s Military School, Pough- 
keepsie. 

Franklin Academy, Prattsburgh. 

Pulaski Academy, Pulaski. 

Chamberlain Institute and Female 
College, Randolph. Organized 
1850 ; faculty 12 ; course 4 years ; 
library 1,500 yolumes, 300 pam- 
phlets ; tuition $21 ; board $3 ; 315 
students ; 12 graduates in 1882 ; 
value of apparatus $1,500; value 
of grounds and buildings $60,000 ; 
endowment $40,000. Prof,y, T, 
Edwards, D.D., President 

Rensselaerville Academy, Renssel- 
aerville. 

De Garmo Institute, Rhinebeck. 

Academy of Sacred Heart, Rochester 

Miss Cruttenden’s School, Rochester 

Nazareth Academy, Rochester. 

Rochester Realschule, Rochester. 

St. Andrew’s Seminary, Rochester. 

St. Peter’s Academy, Rome. 

Boarding School, Rye. 

Bradford Mansion School, Rye. 

Park Institute, Rye. 

Rye Seminary, Rye. 

Washington Academy, Salem. 

Temple Grove Seminary, Saratoga 
Springs. 

Saugerties Institute, Saugerties. 

Sau quoit Academy, Sau quoit. 

Union Classical Institute, Schenec- 
tady. 

Shushan Classical School, Shushan. 

Holbrook’s Militarj^' School, Sing 
Sing. 

Mt. Pleasant .Military Academy, Sing 
Sing. 

Ossining Institute, Sing Sing. 

St. John’s School, Sing Sing. 

Vireun, Sing Sing. 

Sodus Academy, Sodus. 
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Rogersville Union Seminary, South 
Danville. ^ 

Southold Academy, Southold. 

Griffith Institute, Springville. 
Edgewater Institute, Stapleton, 

♦ Staten Island, Richmond Co. Or- 
ganized 1878 ; unsectarian ; faculty 
4 ; board and tuition $350 to $450 ; 
70 students. Dr. G. Odendall 
and H. Sterzing^ Princi'pals. 

German- American Institute, Staple- 
ton. 

Mountain Institute, Suffern. 

De Veaux College, Suspension 
Bridge. Organized 1853 ; P. E. ; 
faculty 7 ; course 6 years ; library 
1,500 volumes; board and tuition 
$350 per annum; 60 students; 4 
graduates in 1882 ; value of grounds 
and buildings $150,000; endow- 
ment $100,000. Wilfred H. 
Munro., A, President. 

Syracuse Classical School, Syracuse. 

Miss Bulkley’s School, Tarrytown. 

Irving Institute, Tarrytown-on-Hud- 
son. Organized 1834 ; unsecta- 
rian ; faculty 6 ; board 'and tuition 
$400 per annum ; 40 students. 

David A. Powe^ A.M . , Princij^al. 

Trinity School, Tivoli. 

Troy Academy, Troy. 

Troy Female Seminary, Troy. 

Unadilla Academy, Unadilla. 

Oakwood Seminary, Union Springs. 

Hartwell’s School, Unionville. 

Utica Female Academy, Utica. 

Walton Union School, Walton. 

Walworth Academy, Walworth. 

Wai*rensburgh Academy, Warrens- 
burgh. 

Warsaw Union School, Warsaw. 

Warwick Institute, Warwick. 

Webster Academy, Webster. 

Riverside Seminary, Wellsville. 

Alexander Institute, White Plains. 

Seminary, White Plains. 

Whitestown Seminary, Whitest© wn. j 

Red Creek Union Seminary, Wolcott j 

Woodhull Academy, Woodhull. | 


Middlebury Academy, Wyoming. 

Yates Academy, Yates. 

Hooper’s Academy, Yonkers. 

School for Young Ladies, Yonkers. 

NORTH CAROLINA, 

Ravenscroft School, Asheville. 

Belvidere Academy, Belvidere. 

Classical School, Brevard. 

Cary High School, Cary. 

Hughes’ Academy, Cedar Grove. 
Charlotte Female Institute, Char- 
lotte. Organized 1857 ; Presbyte- 
rian ; faculty 8 ; course 3 to 5 years ; 
tuition $50 ; board and washing 
$4; 175 students ; 6 graduates in 
1882 ; value of apparatus $800 ; 
value of grounds and buildings 
$30,000. Rerv. Wm. R. Atkinson^ 
Principal. 

Scotia Seminary , Concord. 

Bethel Academy, Davidson College. 

Denver Seminary, Denver. 

East Bend Academy, East Bend. 

Fremont Institute, Fremont. 

St. Mary’s College, Garibaldi. 

Woodland Academy, Goldsboro’. 

Graham High School, Graham. 

Hayesville Academy, Hayesville. 

Somerville Institute, Leasburg. 

Lincolnton Academy, Lincolnton. 
Bingham School, Mebaneville. Es- 
tablished 1793; an English, Classi- 
cal, Mathematical, Commercial 
and Scientific Academy, with a 
Military Organization ; is pre-emi- 
nent among Southern boarding 
schools for boys in age, numbers, 
and area of patronage, and is the 
only school of its kind in the South 
with gaslight and a first-class Gym- 
nasium, presided over by a skilled 
Gymnast. For catalogue giving 
full particulars, address Maj. R. 
Bingham.^ Superintendent. 

Monroe High School, Monroe. 

Mt. Airy Academy, Mt. Airy. 

Female Seminary, Mt. Pleasant. 

Boarding School, New Garden. 

Catawba High School, Newton. 
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Pittsboro’ Academy, Pittsboro. 

Princeton School, Princeton. 

High School, Raleigh. 

Raleigh Male Academy, Raleigh. 

Washington School, Raleigh. 

Reynoldson Male Institute, Reynold- 
son. 

Buckhorn Academy, Riddicksville. 

Female Academy, Salem. 

Vine Hill Academy, Scotland Neck. 

High School, Summerfield. 

Trap Hill Institute, Trap Hill. 

Morrelle’s School, Wilmington. 

Williston Academy, Wilmington. 

Wilson Collegiate Institute, Wilson. 

Grange High School, Woodland. 

Yadkin College, Yadkin. 

OHIO. 

Atwood Institute, Albany (Lee P, 
O.) Organized 1866 ; Baptist ; fac- 
ulty 5 ; course 3 years ; library 250 
volumes*'; tuition $15 to $18 ; board 
$2.25 ; 69 students ; preparatory 
39, normal 30 ; value of apparatus 
$200 ; value of grounds aud build- 
ings $10,000. Z. C. Ckase^ 
PrincifaL 

Grand River Institute, Austinburg. 

Friends’ Boarding School, Barnesv’le 

Beverly College, Beverly. 

Academy, Central College. 

Geauga Seminary, Chester Cross 
Roads. 

Academy of Notre Dame, Cincinnati. 

Chickering Institute, Cincinnati- 

Collegiate School, Cincinnati. 

Mt. St. Vincent’s Academy, Cincin- 
nati. 

Miss Nourse’s School, Cincinnati. 

St. Francis’ Gymnasium, Cincinnati. 
Clermont Academy, Clermontville. 
Organized 1839; Baptist; faculty 
3 ; course 4 years ; library 200 vol- 
umes; tuition $30; board $3 to 
$4.50 ; 45 students ; 3 graduates in 
1882; value of apparatus $100; 
value of grounds and buildings, 
$5,000 yas, ZT. Parker^ Prin- 
cipaL 


Brooks School, Cleveland. 

.Cleveland Academy, Cleveland. 

St. Mary’s Institute, Dayton. 

Ewington Academy, Ew’ington. 

Fostoria Academy, Fostoria. Or- 
ganized 1879; United Brethren; 
faculty 6 ; course 4 years ; library 
500 volumes ; tuition $22 ; board 
$1.50 to $3 ; 160 students ; 1 grad- 
uate in 1882 ; value of apparatus 
$1,000; value of grounds and 
buildings, $40,000; endowment 
$14,000. Pev, W, Z. yackson^ 
Ph.D,^ Principal, 

Gallia Academy, Gallipolis. 

Harcourt Place Academy, Gambier. 

Milnor Hall, Gambier. 

Goshen Seminary, Goshen. 

Harlem Springs Academy, Harlem 
Springs. 

Academic Institute, Hartford. 

Vermillion Institute, Hayesville. 

Normal School, Hopedale. 

, Atwood Institute, Lee. 

Lexington Seminary, Lexington. 

[ Madison Seminary, Madison. 

I Madison Academy, Mt. Perry. 

I Academy, Morning Sun. 

Academy, New Hagerstown. 

Normal Institute, Northwood. 

Upsuline College, Nottingham, 

Mother St, Mary,^ Superioress, 

Miami Classical School, Oxford. 

Poland Union Seminary, Poland. 

Ursuline Academy, St. Martin’s, 

Savannah Academy, Savannah, 

Starr’s Institute, Seven Mile. 

Smithville High School, Smithville. 

Salem Academy, South Salem. 

Collegiate Inst., South New* Lyme. 

Springfield Seminary, Springfield. 

Steubenville Seminary, Steubenville. 

College of Ursuline Sisters, Tiffin. 

Ursuline Convent, Toledo. 

Plains Seminaiy, Tupper’s Plains. 

Twinsburgh Institute, Twinsburgh. 

Hague’s Collegiate Institute, Wads- 
worth. 

Western” Reserve Seminary, West 
Fai^mington. 
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Rayen High School, Youngstown. 
Putnam Classical Inst, Zanesville. 

OREGON. 

Collegiate Institute, Albany. 

Ashland College, Ashland. 

Grace Church School, Astoria. 

Notre Dame Academy, Baker City. 
Da Ci'eole Institute, Dallas. 

Agency School, Grande Ronde. 

St Mary’s Academy, Jacksonville. 
Jefferson Institute, Jefferson. 

Santiam Academy, Lebanon, 

Bishop Scott Grammar School, 

Portland. Organized 1870 ; P.E. ; 
faculty 7 ; library 1,500 volumes ; 
board and tuition $300 per annum ; 
65 students. J. W, 

Head Master. 

Independent German School, Port- 
land. 

St Mary’s Academy, Portland. 

St Michael’s College, Portland. 

St Paul’s Academy, St Paul. 
Academy of Sacred Heart, Salem. 
Academy of Mary Immaculate, The 
Dalles. 

Umpqua Academy, Wilbur. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

School for Girls, Alleghany. 

St. Xavier’s Academy, Beatty. 
Beaver College, Beaver. 

Bellefonte Academy, Bellefonte. 
Bishopthoi'pe School, Bethlehem. 
Bristol Seminary, Bristol. > 
Witherspoon Institute, Butler. 
Unsectarian ; faculty 3 ; tuition $18 
to $28.50; board $2.50 to $3.50; 
172 students ; value of grounds and 
buildings, $8,000, P, S. Ban'- 
croft M.JY, Principal. 

Penn’s Valley Institute, Centre Hall. 
Chambersburg Academy, Chambers- 
burg. 

Chester Academy, Chester. 
Maplewood Institute, Concordville. 
Chester Valley Academy, Downing- 
ton. 

Doylestown Seminary, Doylestown. 


Linden Female Seminary, Doyles- 
town. 

Trach’s Academy, Easton. 

Eldersridge Academy, Eldersridge. 

Erie Academy, Erie. 

St. Benedict’s Academy, Erie. 

Keystone Academy, Factoryville. 

Collegiate Institute, Germantown. 

Friends’ Graded School, Germant’n. 

Friends’ School, Germantown. 

Germantown Academy, Germant’m 

Germantown Day College, German- 
town. 

Greensburg Seminary, Greensburg. 

Hollidaysburgh Seminary, Hollidays- 
burgh. 

Eclectic Institute, Jersey Shore. 

Martin Academy, Kennett Square. 

Pickering Institute, Kimberton. 

Wyoming Seminary, Kingston. 

Franklin Academy, Lancaster. 

University Academy, Lewisburg. 

Lewiston Academy, Lewiston. 

Linden Hall Seminary, Lititz. 

Lititz Academy, Lititz. 

St. Aloysius Academy, Loretto. 

Cumberland Valley Institute, Me- 
chanicsburg. 

Shortlidge’s Academy, 

Greenwood Seminary, Millville. 

Hazzard’s Academy, Monongahela 
City. 

Western Penn. Inst. Mt. Pleasant. 

Laird’s Institute, Murrysville. 

Palatinate College, Meyerstown. 

Nazareth Hall, Nazareth. 

Union Seminary, New Berlin. Or- 
ganized 1855 ; Evangelical Asso- 
ciation ; faculty 4 ; course 3 to 4 
years ; library 2,500 volumes, 100 
pamphlets ; tuition $32 ; board 
$1.75; 111 students; 8 graduates 
in 1882 ; value of apparatus $400 ; 
value of grounds and buildings 
$18,000. Peru. A. E. Gobble^ A. M..^ 
Principal. 

NewLebanon Institute, New Lebanon 

Oakland Institute, Norristown. 

Treemount Seminary, Norristown. 

Classical Institute, Parkesburg. 
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Academy of P. E. Church, Philadel- 
phia. 

Agnes Irwin’s School, Philadelphia. 
Aldine Institute, Philadelphia. 

Miss Anable’s School, Philadelphia. 
Broad Street Academy, Philadelphia 
Classical Institute, Philadelphia. 

East Walnut St. Seminary, Phila. 
Fewsmith Classical School, Phila. 
Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia. 
Friends’ Girard Ave. School, Phila- 
delphia. 

Friends’ School, Philadelphia. 
Friends’ SchoolforBoys, Philadelphia 
Friends’School for Girls, Philadelphia 
Girard College, Philadelphia. 
Institute for Young Ladies, Phila. 
LangtonSelectAcademy, Philadelphia 
Lauderbach Academy, Philadelphia 
Mt. St. Joseph Academy, Philadelphia 
Mt. Vernon Seminary, Philadelphia 
North Broad St. School, Philadelphia 
Philadelphia Seminary, Philadelphia 
Rittenhouse Academy, Philadelphia. 
Rugby Academy, Philadelphia. 
Ashbridge’s School, Philadelphia. 

St. Sauveur School, Philadelphia. 
Schleigh Academy, Philadelphia. 
School for Young Ladies, 2023 De- 
laney St., Philadelphia. 

School for Young Ladies, 1519 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia. 

School for Young Ladies, 1783 Fil- 
bert St., Philadelphia. 

Seminary, 601 North 18th St., Phila. 
Supplee Institute, Philadelphia. 

Ury House School, Philadelphia. 
West Chestnut St. Institute, Phila. 
West Chestnut St. Seminary, Phila. 

William Penn Ch^arter School, 

8 South 12th St, Philadelphia. 
Organized 1689 ; Friends ; faculty 
8 ; course 7 years ; tuition $70- to 
$120; 120 students; 5 graduates 
in 1882 ; value of grounds and 
buildings $55,000 ; endowment 
$60,000. Richard M, Jones^ 
PrincifaL 

Young Ladies’ Academy, 1313 Pop- 
lar St., Philadelphia. 


Bishop Bowman Institute, Pittsburgh 
St. Mary’s Academy, Pittsburgh. 

St- Ursula’s Academy, Pittsburgh. 
Airy View Academy, Port Royal. 
Cottage Seminary, Potts town. 

The Hill School, Pottstown. 

Reid Institute, Reidsburg. 

Seminary, Ridley Park. 

Clarion Coll. Institute, Rimersburg. 
Sewickley Academy, Sewickley. 
Academy, Sharon Hill. 

Cheltenham Academy, Shoemaker- 
town. 

Boarding School, Toughkenamon, 
Susquehanna Institute, Towanda. 
Washington Hall Institute, Trappe. 
Unionville Academy, Unionville. 
Trinity Hall, Washington. Organ- 
ized 1879 ; P. E. ; course 3 years ; 
library 400 volumes ; board and 
tuition $400 per annum ; 60 stu- 
dents ; value of grounds and*build- 
ings $75,000. Rero, Sarmtel 
PrincifaL 

Darlington Seminary, West Chester. 
Miss Smith’s School, West Chester. 
Home School for Girls, West Phila. 
Mrs. Mitchell’s School, West Phila. 
Rawlin’s Academy, West Phila. 
Westtown Board’ g School, Westto’n. 
Dickinson Seminary, Williamsport. 
Collegiate Institute, York. 

York County Academy, York. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

School of St. John, Barrington Centre 
Greenwich Academy, East Green- 
wich. 

Family School for Girls, Newport. 
Rogers High School, Newport. 
Island High School, New Shoreham. 
Academy of the Sacred Heart, Prov- 
dence. 

Boarding School, Providence. 
Academy, 49 Snow St., Providence. 
Friends’ Boarding School, Provi- 
dence. 

St. Mary’s Seminary,, Providence. 
University Grammar School, Provi- 


5 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Polytechnic Institute, Bluffton. 
Colored High School, Charleston. 
Wallingford Academy, Charleston. 
Brainerd Institute, Chester. 

Clinton High School, Clinton. 

Benedict Institute, Columbia. Or- 
ganized 1871; Baptist; faculty 6 ; 
course 11 years; library 1,300 vol- 
umes; tuition $8; hoard $1.50; 
239 students ; 13 graduates in 1882 ; 
value of grounds and buildings 
$25,000 ; endowment $22,500. 
Rev. C. E. Becker, A.M., Presi- 
dent. 

Brewer Normal School, Greenwood. 
Lexington High School, Lexington, 
Female High School, Limestone 
Springs. 

Reidville Female College, Reidville. 
Male Academy, Williamston. 

Mt. Zion Institute, Winnsboro. 
Female Institute, Yorkville. 

TENNESSEE. 

Masonic Academy, Alexandria. 
Suilins Female College, Bristol. 
Enon Seminary, Butler, 

Cairo Institute, Cairo. 

Centreville High School, Centreville. 
Chapel Hill Academy, Chapel Hill. 
Charleston Academy, Charleston. 
Chatata Seminary, Chatata. 
Clarksville Female Academy, Clarks- 
ville. 

Flag Pond Seminary, Clear Branch. 
Masonic Academy, Clifton. 

Cane Creek Academy, Cog Hill. 
Columbia High School, Columbia. 
Tipton Female Seminary, Covington. 
Stonewall College, Ci'oss Plains. 
Culleoka Institute, Culleoka. 

Hatchie Academy, Durhamville. 
Masonic Institute, Fall Branch. 
Friendsville Institute, Friendsville. 
Edwards Academy, Greenville. 
Masonic Institute, Henderson. 

West Tennessee Seminary, Hollow 
Rock. 


I. O. O. F. College, Humboldt. 
Organized 1870; Odd Fellows; 
faculty 7 ; course four years ; 350 
students, y. W. Conger, A.B., 
President. 

Huntingdon High School, Hunting- 
don. 

Irving College, Irving College. 

Sam Houston Academy, Jasper. 
Martin Academy, Jonesboroh 
Greenwood Seminary, Near Lebanon. 
Masonic Academy, Liberty. 
Savannah Grove Academy, Long 
Savannah. 

Loudon High School, Loudon. 
Lynchburg Academy, Lynchburg. 
Macedonia Institute, Macedonia. 
McKenzie College, McKenzie. 
Waters and Walling College, Mc- 
Minnville. 

Martin Academy, Martin. 

West Tenn. Preparatory School, 
Mason. 

Miss Higbee’s School, Memphis. 
Memphis Institute, Memphis. 

St. Mary’s School, Memphis. 

Young Ladies’ School, Memphis. 
Fairmount, Mont Eagle. 

Female High School, Morristown. 
Male High School, Morristown. 
Bramer Institute, Mossy Creek. 

Mt. Pleasant Academy, Mt.Pleasant. 
Edgefield Male Academy, Nashville. 
Montgomery Bell Acad’y, Nashville. 
Nashville Academy, Nashville. 
Alpine Academy, Nettle Carrier. 
Normal School, Newberii. 

Union Seminary, Newbern. 

Holston Seminary, New Market. 
Oak Hill Institute, Norris Creek. 
Ooltewah Academy, Ooltewah. 
Bledsoe Institute, Orme’s Store. 

Mrs. Milam’s School, Paris. 

Male High School, Paris. 

Welch High School, Paris. 

People’s College, Pikeville. 
Academy, Pin Hook Landing. 
Arlington Academy, Powder Spring 
Gap. 

Pulaski High School, Pulaski. 
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Clear Spring Academy, Rheatown. 
Lauderdale Institute, Ripley. 

West Tenn.Normal Institute, Ripley. 
Sequatchie College, Roberson’s 
Cross Roads, 

Madison Academy, Rutledge. 

Hardin College, Savannah. 

Collegiate Institute, Shelby ville. 
Fulton Academy, Smithville. 
Cumberland Institute, Sparta. 

Eaton Institute, Sparta. 

Nourse Seminary, Sparta. 

White Seminary, Sparta. 

Tazewell College, Tazewell. 

Obion College, Troy. 

Tullahoma College, Tullahoma. 
Pleasant Grove Seminary, Tyner’s. 
Washington College, Washington 
College. 

Watauga Academy, Watauga. 
Woolsey’s College, Woolsey’s Col. 

TEXAS. 

German-English Academy, Austin. 
Eive Oak Seminary, Brenham. 
'Calvert Academy, Calvert. 

Corsicana F emaleCollege, Corsicana. 
The Tritechnic Institute, Georgeto’n. 
Male and Female School, Gonzales. 
Sabine Valley University, Hemphill. 
Homer High School, Homer. 
Masonic Institute, Lancaster. 
Ursuline Academy, Laredo. 

Linn Flat Academy, Linn Flat. 
Wiley University, Marshall. 

Mexia Polytechnic Institute, Mexia. 
Hubbard College, Overton. 

Pine Hill Academy, Pine Hill. 
Alamo G.“Eng. School, San Antonio. 
Alamo Military Academy, San An- 
tonio. 

German-English School,San Antonio 
St. Mary’s Hall, San Antonio. 

St. Mary’s Institute, San Antonio. 
Ursuline Convent, San Ahtonio. 
Coronal Institute, San Marcos. 

The Grove Academy, The Gi'ove. 
Add Ran College, Thorp’s Spring- 
East Texas University, Tyler. 

St. Joseph’s College, Victoria. 


VERMONT. 

Mclndoes Falls Academy, Barnet. 

Barre Academy, Barre. 

Goddard Seminary, Barre. 

St. Agnes’ Hall, Bellows’ Falls. 

Mt. Anthony Seminary, Bennington 
Centre. 

Bristol Academy, Bristol. 

Young Ladies’ School, Burlington. 

Vermont Episcopal Institute, Bur- 
lington. Organized 1857 ; faculty 
6 ; course 3 to 6 years ; reading- 
room, with magazines and papers ; 
board and tuition $250 to $350 per 
annum ; 40 students. AT. H* jRoss, 
Principal, 

Derby Academy, Derby. 

Essex Classical Institute, Essex- 

New Hampton Institution, Fairfax. 

Hardwick Academy, Hardwick. 

Champlain Hall, Highgate. 

Lamoille Central Academy, Hyde 
Park. 

Jericho Academy, Jericho Centre. 

Black River Academy, Ludlow. 

Literary Institution, Lyndon Centre. 

Burr and Burton Seminary, Man- 
chester. 

Union School, Montpelier. 

Morgan Academy, Morgan. 

Montebello Institute, Newbury. 

Beeman Academy, New Haven, 

Caledonia Co. Grammar School, 

! Peacham. 

Troy Conf erence Academy, Poultney. 

I Rural Home, PownaL 

School of Notre Dame, St. Albans. 

St, Johnsbury Academy, St. Johns- 

bury. Organized 1820; unsecta- 
rian ; faculty 12 ; course 3 to 5 
years ; library 8,000 volumes ; tui- 
tion $30; board $3.50 to $5.00; 

• 290 students: senior 40, middle 60, 
junior 120, sub-junior 70 ; 45 gradu- 
ates in 1882 ; value of apparatus 
$500 ; value of grounds and build- 
ings $150,000 ; endowment $100,- 
000. U. JS, Putney,^ Prin- 

cifaL 
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Vermont Academy, Saxton’s River. 

Central High School, Shoreham. 

New'ton Academy, Shoreham. 

Perkins Academy, South Woodstock. 

Thetford Academy, Thetford. 

Leland and Gray Seminary, Town- 
shend. 

Bell Institute, Underhill. 

Green Mt. Seminary, Waterbury 
Centre. 

Glenwood Classical Seminary, West 
Brattleboro. 

VIRGINIA. 

Bluestone Mission, Abbyville. 

Academy of the Visitation, B.V.M., 

Abingdon. Organized 1867 ; Ca- 
tholic ; faculty 8; course 4 to 5 
years ; tuition $160 ; board $4 ; 85 
students ; 8 gi'aduates in 1882 ; value 
of grounds and buildings $10,000. 
Sr. M. JBernardine.^ Directress. 

Male Academy, Abingdon. 

Alexandria Academy, Alexandria. 

Clarens Home School, Alexandria. 

Episcopal High School, Alexandria. 

Potomac Academy, Alexandria. 

St. John’s Academy, Alexandria. 

St. Mary’s Academy, Alexandria. 

Kenmore University High School, 
Amherst. 

Mount Pisgah Academy, Ayletf s, 

Yeates’ Free School, Belleville. 

Bellevue High School, Bellevue. 

Military Academy, Bethel. 

Pantops Academy, near Charlottes- 
ville. 

Piedmont Female Institute, Char- 
lottesville. 

Thyne Institute, Chase City. 

Elk Creek Academy, Elk Creek. 

White Rock High School, Fork 
Union. 

Female Institute, Gordonsville. 

Villanova AcalSemy, Lewinsville. 

Locust Dale Academy, Locust Dale. 

Leache-Wood Seminary, Norfolk. 

St. Mary’s Female Academy, Nor- 
folk. 

Webster Military Institute, Norfolk. 


Norwood College, Norwood. 

University School, Petersburg. 

Bethel Classical and Military 
Academy, Piedmont. Organized 
1867 ; unsectarian ; faculty 5 ; course 
4 years ; library 1,500 volumes, 600 
pamphlets ; board and tuition $200 
per annum ; 86 students ; value of 
apparatus $500 ; value of grounds 
and buildings $25,000. A. G. 
Smith., Superintendent. 

Academy of the Visitation, Richm’d. 

Richmond Institute, Richmond. 

Union Academy, Spout Spring. 

Hoover High School, Staunton. 

Landon Female School, Stevensville. 

Suffolk Collegiate Institute, Suffolk. 

Suffolk Female Institute, Suffolk. 

Hanover Academy, Taylorsville. 

Fairfax Hall, Winchester. 

Shenandoah Valley Academy, Win- 
chester. 

Prince Edward Academy, Worsham. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

St Mary's Academy, Charleston. 
Catholic; board and tuition $180 
per annum. Sisters of St. fosefb. 

Academy of St. Joseph, Clarksburg. 

French Creek Institute, French Cr’k. 

Female Setninary, Morgantown. 

Monongalia Academy, Monongalia. 

Wheeling Female Academy, Mt. de 
Chantal. 

Parkersburg Seminary, Parkersburg. 

Shelton College, St. Albans. 

St. Alphonsus’ School, Wheeling. 

St. Joseph’s Academy, Wheeling. 

St. Mary’s School, Wheeling. 

Seguin Collegiate Inst’te, Wheeling. 

WISCONSIN. 

Albion Academy, Albion. 

Wayland University, Beaver Dam. 

Berlin High School, Berlin. 

College of St. Lawrence, Cali^y, 

Elroy Seminary, Elroy ^ 

College of the Mission House, Frank- 
lin. 
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Janesville English Academy, Janes- 
ville. 

Monona Academy, Madison. 

Dupont Academy, Marion. 

Marshall Academy, Marshall. 

German and English Academy, Mil- 
waukee. 

Markham Academy, Milwaukee. 
Organized 1864. Albert Mark- 
kain^ A.M.^ Princifctl- 

St. Mary’s Day School, Milwaukee. 

St. Mary’s Institute, Milwaukee. 

Oconomowoc Seminary, Oconomo- 
woc. 

College of the Sacred Heart, Prairie 
du Chien. 

St. Mary’s Institute, Prairie du Chien. 

Racine Academy, Racine. 

The Home School, Racine. 

St. Catherine’s Academy, Racine. 

Rochester Seminary, Rochester. 

Seminary of St. Francis, St. Francis 
Station. 

Sharon Academy, Sharon. 

Big Foot Academy, Walwoith. 

College of the Saci'ed Heart, Water- 
town. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Georgetown Academy of the Vis- 
itation > Georgetown. Organized 
1799 ; Catholic. Located near the 
National Capitol. Sisters of the 
Visitation, 

Georgetown Coll. Institute, George- 
town. 

Academy of the Sacred Heart, 
Washington. 

Academy of the Visitation, Wash- 
ington. 

Archer Institute, Washington. 

Arlington Academy, Washington. 
Organized 1880 ; Baptist and Epis- 
copal ; faculty 2 ; tuition $60 to 
$100; board $3.50 to $7 ; 32 stu- 
dents ; 7 graduates in 1882. Bur- 
ton Macafee,^ A,M,, Principal, 

High School, Washington. 

Miss Calkins’ School, Washington. 


Eclectic Seminary, Washington. 
Emerson Institute, Washington. 
Ger.-Eng. School, Washington. 
Incarnation Church School, Wash- 
ington. 

Metropolitan Seminary, Washington. 
Mt. Vernon Institute, Washington. 
Mt. Vernon Seminary, Washington. 
Osborne Seminary, Washington. 
Park Seminary, Washington. 
Pinkney Institute, Washington. 
Rittenhouse Academy, Washington. 
Rosslyn Seminary, Washington. 
Roy’s Academy, Washington. 

St. Cecilia Academy, Washingtion. 
St John’s Coll. Institute, Washington. 
St. Matthew’s Academy, Washington 
St. Matthew’s Institute, Washington. 
Young Ladies’ School, 13th St. and 
New York Ave., Washington. 
Young Ladies’ School, 908 12th St., 
Washington. 

Washington Coll. Institute, Wash- 
[ ington. 

Waverly Seminary, Washington. 
West End Seminary, Washington. 
Young Ladies’ Seminary, Washing- 
ton. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Spencer Academy, Doaksville, 
Cherokee Female Seminaiy, Tahle- 
quah. 

Indian University, Tahlequah. 

MONTANA. 

St. Vincent’s Academy, Helena. 

NEW MEXICO. 

Albuquerque Academy, Albuquer- 
que. 

Las Vegas Academy, Las Vegas. 
Las Vegas College, Las Vegas. 

San Miguel Institute, Las Vegas. 
Academy of our Lady, Santa Fe. 

St. Michaers College, Santa Fe. 
Organized 1859 ; Catholic ; faculty 
12 ; board and tuition $225 per 
annum. Bro, Botulfh^ Director, 
Santa Fe Academy, Santa Fe. 
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UTAH- 

Beaver Seminary, Beaver. 

Brigham Young College, Logan. 
Cache Valley Seminary, Logan, 

St. John’s School, Logan. 

Wahsatch Academy, Mt. Pleasant. 
Ogden Academy, Ogden. 

Sacred Heart Academy, Ogden. 
School of the Good Shepherd, Og- 
den. 

Presbyterian Mission School, Payson. 
Brigham Young Academy, Provo 
City. 

Rocky Mt, Seminary, Salt Lake City. 
St. Mark’s Grammar School, Salt 
Lake City. 

St. Mark’s School, Salt Lake City. 
St. Mary’s Academy, Salt Lake City. 
Salt Lake Academy, Salt Lake City. 


Salt Lake Coll. Institute, Salt Lake 
City. 

Educational Institute, Slatersville. 

Presbyterian Mission School, Spring- 
viile. 

WASHINGTON TER. 

Alden Academy, Anacortes, Fidal- 
go Island. Organized 1879; Con- 
gregational ; faculty 3 ; course 3 
years ; library 300 volumes, 40 
pamphlets ; tuition $24 ; board 
$2.75 ; 35 students; value of appa- 
ratus $300 ; value of grounds and 
buildings $1,000. Rev, M. 0. 
Tode^ A,M.^ Princif>al. 

St. Paul’s School, Walla Walla. 

WYOMING. 

Evanston Select School, Evanston 


N0RM:A.L SCHOOLS- 


ALABAMA. 

State Noi*mal School, Florence. 

Colored Normal School, Huntsville. 

Rust Normal Institute, Huntsville. 

Lincoln Normal University, Marion. 

Emerson Institute, Mobile. 

Baptist Normal School, Selma. 

Normal Dep’t Talladega College, 
Talladega. 

ARKANSAS. 

Nol'mal Dep’t Ark. Indus’l Univ’y, 
F ayetteville. 

Southland College and Normal 
Institute, Helena. Organized 
1864; Friends; faculty 6 ; course 
4 years ; library 2,000 volumes, 300 
pamphlets; tuition $13.50; board 
and washing $2.60 ; 277 students; 


i value of apparatus $200 ; value of 
grounds and buildings $50,000; 
endowment $25,500, and 215 acres 
good land. Calvin Clark^ Presi- 
dent and 7 reasurer. 

Normal College, Pine Bluff. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Normal Dep’t High School, San 
Francisco. 

Pacific Kindei’garten Normal, San 
Francisco. 

State Normal School, San Jose, 

Normal and Scientific School, Vaca- 
ville, 

COLORADO. 

Normal Dep’t University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder. 

Colorado College Normal School, 
Colorado Springs, 
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CONNECTICUT. 

State Normal School, New Britain. 

FLORIDA. 

East Florida Seminary, Gainesville. 

GEORGIA. 

Normal Dep’t Atlanta University, 
Atlanta. 

Haven Normal School, Waynesboro. 

Normal Dep’t Agricultural College, 
Dahlonega. 

ILLINOIS. 

Western Normal College and 
Commercial Institute, Bushnell. 
Organized 1881 ; unsectarian; fac- 
ulty 12 ; course 1 to 2 years ; library 
500volumes ; tuition $42.50 ; board 
$1.50 to $2.50 ; 300 students ; value 
of apparatus $500 ; value of grounds 
and building $20,000. C.L,Greg-‘ 
ory^ M.JD , , Principal; U. F. Hol- 
comb^ Business Manager; 

y. F, Chandler^ A. AT., Preas^ 

Southern Normal University, Carbon- 
dale. 

Chicago High School, Chicago. 

Northern 111. College, Fulton. 

Ger.-Eng. Normal School, Galena. 

Normal College, Grayville. 

Morris Normal and Scientific 

School, Morris. Organized 1878 ; 
pidvate ; faculty 14 ; course 4 years ; 
library 1,500 volumes, 600 pamph- 
lets ; tuition $48 ; board $2.30 ; 480 
students ; 12 graduates in 1882 ; 
value of apparatus $2,000 ; value 
of grounds and buildings $10,000. 
F, A. Kern and F, Forsythe^ 
Princi'pals. 

Illinois State Normal University, 

Normal. Normal Department for 
fitting teachers exclusively ; tuition 
to students outside the State $30 
per annum. Model Department 
furnishes excellent facilities for pre- 
paring for business or for any col- 


lege iij the countiy ; tuition $25 and 
$30 per annum. Thoroughness is 
our motto. Catalogues sent free 
on application. Fdwin C, Hew- 
ett^ LL.D.^ President, 

Cook Co. Normal School, Normal- 
ville. 

Teachers’ Training School, Oregon. 

INDIANA. 

Central Normal College, Danville. 
Organized 1876 ; unsectarian ; fac- 
ulty 14 ; course 1 to 3 years ; library 

4.000 volumes ; tuition $32; board 
$1.50 to $2.50 ; 900 students ; value 
of apparatus $750 ; value of grounds 
and buildings $20,000. F, P, 
Adams ^ B,S,^ A.B.^ President; 
y. A. Steele^ Vice-President , 

Fort Wayne College, Fort Wayne. 
Normal School, Goshen. 

Indianapolis Normal School, Indian- 
apolis. 

K’g. Normal School, Indianapolis. 
Normal College, Ladoga. 

Union Christian College, Merom. 
Southern Indiana Normal College, 
Mitchell. 

Spiceland Academy, Spiceland. 
State Normal School, Terre Haute, 
Normal School, Valparaiso. 

IOWA. 

Southern Iowa Normal School, 
Bloomfield. 

City Training School, Burlington. 

Iowa State Normal School, Cedar 
Falls. Organized 1876; State; 
faculty 8 ; course 4 years ; library 

2.000 volumes, 250 pamphlets ; tui- 
tion free; board $2.75; 360 stu- 
dents ; 37 graduates in 1882 ; value 
of apparatus $1,500; value of 
grounds and buildings $100,000. 
y^ C, Gilchrist,) A. President, 

Eastern Iowa Normal School, 

Columbus Junction. Organized 
1874 ; unsectarian ; faculty 10 ; 
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course 2 to 5 years ; library 500 
volumes, 200 pamphlets ; tuition 
$25 to $30; board $2.15; 275 
students : senior 48, junior 95, spec- 
ial 130 ; 4 graduates in 1882 ; value 
of apparatus $300 ; value of gi'ounds 
and buildings $25,000. Edwin 
R, Eldridge^ President, 

Training School for Teachers, Da- 
venport. 

Chair of Didactics, State University, 
Iowa City. 

Oskaloosa College, Oskaloosa. 

Penn College, Oskaloosa. 

Whittier College, Salem. 

Teachers’ Seminary, Waverly. 

KANSAS. 

Kansas state Normal School, EA- 

poria. Organized 1865 ; State ; fac- 
ulty 10 ; course 2 to 4 years ; library 
1,700 volumes, 400 pamphlets; tu- 
ition free to teachers ; board $3 to 
$4 ; 402 students ; 44 graduates in 
1882 ; value of apparatus $500 ; 
value of grounds and buildings 
$100,000 ; endowment in lands and 
bonds. A, R. Taylor, Pres- 
ident, I 

Kansas Normal College, Ft. Scott. 

Kansas Normal School and Busi- 
ness Institute, Paola. Organized 
1876 ; faculty 13 ; library 3,300 vol- 
umes, 220 pamphlets ; tuition $28 ; 
board $1.50; 969 students; 26 
graduates in 1882 ; value of appa- 
ratus $1,200 ; value of grounds and 
buildings $60,000. John Wher- 
rell,^ Principal. 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, 

KENTUCKY. 

Presbyterian Normal School, An- 
chorage. 

Berea College, Berea. 

Columbus College, Columbus. 

Glasgow Normal School, Glasgow. 

Kentucky Female Orphan School, 

Midway. Organized 1849;^ Chris- 


tian Church ; faculty 4 ; course 4 
years ; library 649 volumes ; tuition 
free ; board $0 to $100 per annum ; 
80 students: senior 13, junior 17, 
sophomore 28, freshman 28 ; 9 

graduates in 1882 ; value of appa- 
ratus $500 ; value of grou;ids and 
buildings $25,000; endowment 
$100,000. Samuel P, Lucy ^ A, M,,) 
PrincifaL 

West Kentucky Normal, Murray. 

LOUISIANA. 

Straight University, New Orleans. 

Peabody Colored Normal, New Or- 
leans. 

Peabody Normal Seminary, New 
Orleans. 

MAINE. 

Eastern State Norm’l School, Castine. 

State Normal School, Farmington. 

Training School, Fort Kent. 

State Normal School, Gorham. 

Normal Practice School, Lewiston. 

Maine Central Institute, Pittsfield. 

Normal Training Class, Portland. 

Oak Grove Seminary,Vassalborough. 

MARYLAND. 

Centenary Biblical Institute, Balti- 
more. 

Colored Normal School; Baltirhore. 

St. Catharine’s Normal School, Bal- 
timore. 

State Normal School, Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston Normal School, Boston. 

Kindergarten Normal Class, Boston. 

Massachusetts Normal Art School, 
Boston. 

State Normal School, Bridgewater. 

Training School for Teachers, Cam- 
bridge. 

State Normal School, Framingham. 

Training School for Teachers, Glou- 
cester. 
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State Nornnal School, Salem. Or- 
ganized 1854 ; State ; faculty 18 ; 
course 2 to 4 years ; library 5,000 
volumes ; tuition free ; board $3.50 ; 
200 students ; 65 graduates in 1882 ; 
value of apparatus $1,500 ; value 
of grounds and buildings $50,000 ; 
$13,800 annually from the State. 
Daniel B, Hagar^ Ph,D,^ Prin- 
cipal. 

State Normal School, Westfield. 

State Normal School, Worcester. 

MICHIGAN. 

Course in Teaching, University of 
Michigan, Ann Harbor. 

Hailman’s Kindergarten Training 
Class, Detroit. 

State Normal School, Ypsilanti. 

MINNESOTA. 

State Normal School, Mankato. 

State Normal School, St. Cloud. 
State Normal School of Winona, 
Winona. Organized 1869 ; State ; 
faculty 14 ; course 3 to 4 years ; li- 
brary 1 ,500 volumes, 2,000 pamph- 
lets ; tuition free to professional 
pupils, $24 to others; board $2.50 
to $3.50; 450 students; 27 gradu- 
ates in 1882 ; value of apparatus 
$1,000; value of grounds and 
buildings $200,000 ; endowment 
$16,000. Irwin Shepard^ A. 
President, 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Whitworth Normal School, Brook- 
haven. 

State Normal School, Holly Springs. 

luka Normal Institute, luka. 

Natchez Seminary, Natchez. 

State Normal School, Tougaloo. 

MISSOURI. 

Normal School, Cape Girardeau- 

University of the State of Missouri, 
Columbia. 

Lincoln Institute, Jefferson City. 


State Normal School, Kirksville. 
Northwest Normal, Oregon. 

St. Louis Normal School, St. Louis. 
State Normal School, Warrensburg. 

NEBRASKA. 

State Normal School, Peru. 

Normal School, Santee Agency. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

State Normal School, Plymouth. 

NEW JERSEY. 

State Normal School,* Trenton. 

NEW YORK, 

State Normal School, Albany. 

State Normal School, Brockport. 
State Normal School, Buffalo. 

State Normal School, Cortland- 
State Normal School, Fredonia. 
State Normal School, Geneseo. 

Am. Kindergarten Normal, Bible 
House, New York. 

Normal Kindergarten Class, W. 48th 
St., New York. 

Normal Kindergarten School, 7 E. 

22d St., New York, 

Normal College, New York. 

State Normal School, Oswego. 

Kindergarten Training Depart- 
ment of Oswego State Nornnal 
and Training School, Oswego. 

State ; course 6 months ; tuition 
$100;. board $2 to $4. P. A. 
Sheldon^ President; Clara A. 
Burr^ Preceptress, 

State Normal School, Potsdam. 
Training School, Syracuse. 

NORTH CAROLINA, 

University Normal School, Chapel 
Hill. 

State Colored Normal School, Fay- 
etteville. 

Bennett Seminary, Greensboro. 
Organized 1878 ; M. E. ; faculty 6 ; 
tuition free; board $1.25 ; 151 stu- 
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dents ; value of grounds and build- 
ings $15,000. Rev. JV. jF. Steele., 
A.M,., President. 

Ray’s Normal School, Kernersville. 

Wliitin Normal School, Lumberton. 

St. Augustine’s Normal School, 
Raleigh. 

Shaw University, Raleigh. 

Normal School, Wilmington. 

OHIO. 

Northwestern Ohio Normal 
School, Ada. Organized 1871; 
unsectarian faculty 25 ; course 3 
years ; library 2,000 volumes, 400 
pamphlets ; tuition $39 ; board 
$2.50; 2,000 students; 34 grad- 
uates in 1882 ; value of apparatus 
$2,000; value of grounds and 
buildings $40,000. H. S. Pelir., 
President. 

Ashland College, Ashland. 

Cincinnati Normal School, Cincin- 
nati. 

City Normal School, Cleveland. 

Dayton Normal School, Dayton. 

Fayette Normal and Business 

Collegej Fayette, Fulton Co. 
Organized 1882 ; private ; faculty 
6 ; library 600 volumes, 1,200 
pamphlets ; tuition $32 ; board 
$2.40; 150 students; value of ap- 
paratus $250; value of grounds 

■ and buildings $9,000. John Og- 
den., Teacher. 

Geneva Normal School, Geneva. 

Ol'ganized 1869 ; unsectarian ; fac- 
ulty 6 ; course 3 to 4 years ; library 
690 volumes, 200 pamphlets ; tui- 
tion $20 to $30;' board $2; 125 
students : 40 teachers, 85 prepa- 
ratory ; 14 graduates in 1882 ; value 
of apparatus $500 ; value of grounds 
and buildings $20,000. James 
S. Otis., President. 

National Normal School, Lebanon. 

Normal College, Mansfield. 

Western Reserve Normal School, 
Milan. 


Mt. Vernon College, Mt. Vernon- 
Free Normal School, Yellow Springs. 

OREGON. 

Ashland College, Ashland. 

Oregon State Normal School, 

Monmouth. Organized 1882 ; 
State ; faculty 7 ; course 3 years ; 
tuition $24 ; board $3 to $3.50 ; 
140 students ; value of grounds and 
buildings $25,000; endowment 
$20,000. D. F. Stanley, A.M., 
President. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

State Normal School, Bloomsburg. 
State Normal School, California. 
State Normal School, Edinboro’. 
State Normal School, Indiana. 

State Normal School, Kutztown. 

Central State Normal School, 

Lock Haven. Organized 1877 ; 
State; faculty 11; course 2 to 4 
years ; tuition $50 ; board $3.50 ; 
347 students ; 78 graduates in 1882 ; 
value of grounds and buildings ' 
$120,000. Albert N. Raub, Pk. 
JD., President. 

State Normal School, Mansfield. 
State Normal, School, Millersville. 
Normal School, Montoursville. 
Normal School, Muncy. 

Centennial Kindergarten Train- 

ing School^ 1007 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Organized 1876 ; 
private ; course 6 to 8 months. 
Rzith R. Burritt., Princifal. 
Institute for Colored Youths, Phila- 
delphia. 

Phila. Normal School, Philadelphia. 
Kindergarten Training School, 1333 
Pine street, Philadelphia. 

Normal Academy, Pine Grove. 
Normal Institute, Selinsgrove. 

Normal Academy, Sheakleyville. 
State Noi'inal School, Shipp enburg. 
State Normal School, West Chester. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

State Normal School, Providence. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA, 

Avery Normal Institute, Charleston. 

Brainerd Institute, Chester. 

Clafiin University, Orangeburgh. 

F airfield Normal Inst. , Winnsboro. 

Warner Institute, Jonesborough. 

TENNESSEE. 

Knoxville College, Knoxville. 

Freedmen’s Normal Inst. , Maryville. 

Maryville Normal School, Maryville. 

Maryville College, Maryville. 

Le Moyne Normal Institute, Mem- 
phis. Organized 1872 ; American 
Missionary Association ; faculty 
9 ; course 4 years ; library 1,000 
volumes, 500 pamphlets; tuition 
$14; board $3; 300 students; 10 
graduates in 1882 ; value of ap- 
paratus $500; value of grounds 
and buildings $20,000; endow- 
ment $11,000. A. y. Steele^ 
President. 

Central Tennessee College, Nashville 

Nashville Normal Institute, Nashville 

Fisk University, Nashville. 

state Normal College, Nashville. 

Oi'ganized 1875 ; State ; faculty 8 ; 
library 10,000 volumes ; tuition 
free; board $4.50; 175 students; 
50 graduates in 1882 ; value of ap- 
paratus $2,000; value of gimunds 
and buildings $400,000 ; endow- 
ment $100,000. Rev. Mben S. 
Stearns.^ Chancellor. 

Winchester Normal, Winchester. 

TEXAS. 

Tillotson Normal Institute, Austin. 

Sam Houston Normal Institute, 
Huntsville. 

American Normal School, Kellyville 

State Normal School, colored, Prairie 
View. 

Whitesboro Normal, Whitesboro. 

Normal School, Yorktown. 

UTAH, 

University of Deseret, Salt Lake City. 


VERMONT. 

Training School, Bennington. 

State Normal School, Castleton, 
Organized 1866 ; State ; ^ faculty 5 ; 
course 1 J to 2 years ; library 500 
volumes, 400 pamphlets; tuition 
$24; board $3.50 to $4.00; 145 
students: senior 5, junior 9, A 13, 
B 16, C 20, D 25, prep. 30, prim. 
22 ; 17 graduates in 1882 ; value 
of apparatus $200 ; value of grounds 
and buildings $20,000. Ahel E. 
Leavenworth.^ A. Principal. 

State Normal School, Johnson. 

State Normal School, Randolph. 

Valley Normal School, Bridgewater. 

VIRGINIA. 

Normal and Agr’l Inst. , Hampton. 

St. Stephen’s Nor. Sch., Petersburg. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

State Normal Sch’l, Concord Church 

State Normal School, Fairmont. 

State Normal School, Glenville. 

Storer College, Harper’s Ferry. * 

State Normal School, Huntington. 

Shepherd College, Shepherdstown. 

State Normal School, West Liberty. 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee Normal Sch’l, Milwaukee 

G.-Am. Teachers’ Sem., Milwaukee. 

State Normal School, Oshkosh. 

State Normal School, Platteville. 

State Normal School, River Falls- 

Catholic Normal School, St. Francis. 

State Normal School, White watei*. 

Washington Territory. 

University of Wash’g’n Ter., Seattle. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Garfield Kindergarten Training 

School, Washington. 

Kindergarten Normal Institute, 

Washington. 

Howard University, Washington. 

Minor Normal School, Washington. 

Wayland Seminary, Washington. 

Normal School, Washington. 
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ALABAMA. 

State College, Auburn. 

Howard College, Marion. 

Spring Hill College, Mobile. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Sacramento Business College, Sacra- 
mento. 

St. Malay’s College, San Francisco. 

Pacific Business College, San Fi*an- 
cisco, 

Heald’s Business College, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Garden City Com. College, San Jose. 

GEORGIA. 

Moore’s Business University, At- 
lanta. ' Organized 1858 ; private ; 
faculty 5 ; course 3 mos. to 1 year ; 
tuition $40 to $100; board $4; 
250 students. S. JF. Jkfoore^ Pres- 
ident, 

Commercial College, Cuthbert. 

ILLINOIS. 

Bloomington Business University, 
Bloomington. 

Ill . W esleyanUniversity, Bloomington 

Evergreen City Business College, 
Bloomington. 

Athenseum Business School, Chicago 

St. Ignatius College, Chicago. 

Bryant’s Business College, Chicago. 

Metropolitan Business College, Chi- 
cago. 

Sender’s Business College, Chicago. 

Com’l Dep’t EurekaCollege, Eureka. 

Com? Dep’t, Ewing College, Ewing. 

Western Business College, Galesburg 


Jacksonville Business College, Jack- 
sonville. 

Joliet Business College, Joliet. 

Com’l Dep’t McKendree College, 
Lebanon. 

Coni’l Dep’t Mt. Morris College, Mt. 
Morris. 

Onarga Commercial College, Onarga. 

Parish’s Business College and 
Telegraphic Institute, Peoria. 
Organized 1865 ; private ; faculty 
3 ; tuition $60 ; board $4 to $5 ; A., 
S, Parish^ Proprietor, 

Gem City Business College, Quincy. 

Becker’s Business College, Rockford. 

Springfield Business College, Spring- 
field. 

INDIANA. 

Evansville Commercial College, 
Evansville. 

Maumee Business College, Fort 
^ Wayne. 

Business College, Indianapolis. 

Star City Business College, La- 
fayette. 

Hall’s Business College, Logans- 
port. 

Univei’sity of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame. 

Commercial College, Terre Haute. 

Commercial College, Valparaiso. 

IOWA. 

Commercial Institute, Bloomfield. 

Allen’s Business College, Burlington. 

Clinton Business College, Clinton. 

Davenport Business College, Daven- 
port. 
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Bowen’s Business College, Des 
Moines. 

Baylies’ Commercial College, Du- 
buque. 

Hurd’s Business College, Fayette, 

Iowa City Commercial College, Iowa 
City. 

Baylies’ Mercantile College, Keokuk. 

Com’l Dep’t Oskaloosa College, Os- 
kaloosa. 

Ottumwa Business College, Ot- 

tumwa. Organized 1871 ; private; 
faculty 2 ; course 6 months ; tu- 
ition $45 ; board $3.50 to $4 ; 75 
students. W. D. Strongs Princi- 
paL 

Business College, Richmond. 

Com’l Dep’t Whittier College, Salem. 

KANSAS. 

Cruzen’s Commercial College, Leav- 
enworth. 

Western Business College, Topeka. 

KENTUCKY. 

Com’l Dep’t Military Institute, Farm- 
dale. 

Com’l College Kentucky University, 
Lexington. 

Warr’s Business College, Louisville. 

LOUISIANA. 

J. W. Blackman’s Commercial 
College, New Orleans. Organ- 
' ized 1862 ; private ; faculty 4 ; 
course 1 year; tuition $100; board 
$5 ; 60 students ; value of grounds 
and buildings $15,000; J. W. 
Plackmafiy President, 

Dolbear’s Commercial College, New 
Orleans. 

Soule’s Commercial College, New 
Orleans. 

MAINE. 

Dirigo Business College, Augusta. 

Commercial College, Bucksport. 

Business College, Portland. 

Commercial College, Vassalborough. 


MARYLAND. 

Eaton & Burnett’s Business College, 
Baltimore. 

Sadler’s Business College, Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Bryant & Stratton Commercial 
School, Boston. 

Comer’s Commercial College, Bos- 
ton. 

French’s Business College, Boston. 

Sawyer’s Commercial College, Bos- 
ton. 

Carter’s Commercial College, Pitts- 
field. 

MICHIGAN. 

Business College, Battle Creek. 

Business College, Bay City. 

Goldsmith’s Business University, 
Detroit. 

Mayhew Business College, De- 
troit. Organized 1860 ; private ; 
faculty 7 ; course 4 to 6 months ; 
tuition $40 ; board $4 to $5 ; 200 
students — business 120, telegi*aphy 
40, shorthand 40, type- writing 40 ; 
60 graduates in 1882. Ira May- 
hew LL,D.,^ Preside7tt, 

Grand Rapids Business College 
and Practical Training School, 

Grand Rapids. Organized 1866 ; 
board $3 to $5. C, G, Swensderg^ 
President, 

Com’l Dep’t Hillsdale College, Hills- 
dale. 

Jackson Business College, Jackson. 

Business College, Kalamazoo. 

Business College, Lansing. 

MINNESOTA. 

Curtiss Business College, Minneap- 
olis. 

Commercial College, St. Joseph. 

Curtiss Business College, St. Paul. 

St. Paul Business College, St. Paul. 

Business College, Winona. 
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MISSISISPPL 

Commercial College, Bay St. Louis. 

MISSOURI. 

Spaulding’s Commercial College, 
Kansas City. 

Parson’s Com’l College, Louisiana. 
Bryant’s Business College, St Joseph. 
Commercial College, St. Joseph. 

B. & S. Business College, St. Louis. 
Com’l Dep’t St. Louis University, 
St. Louis- 

Grier’s Com’l College, St. Louis. 
Jones’ Com’l College, St. Louis. 
Mound City Commercial College, 
St. Louis. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

School of Practice, Fisherville. 
Gaskell’s Business College, Man- 
chester. 

Com’l College, New Hampton. 
Commercial College, Portsmouth. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Elizabeth Business College, Elizabeth 
Gaskell’s Business College, Jersey 
City. 

Coleman Business College, New- 

ark. Organized 1863 ; faculty 8 ; 
course 3 to 4 months ; library 2,000 
volumes ; life scholarship $40 ; 
board $3 to $5 ; 350 students. 

Coleman & Pahns^ Proprietors, 
Business College, Salem. 

Capital City Commercial College, 

Trenton. Organized 1865 ; pri- 
vate ; faculty 10 ; course 1 to 2 
years ; library 300 volumes, 250 
pamphlets ; tuition $72 ; board 
$4 ; 329 students ; 14 graduates in 
1882 ; value of apparatus $2,500. 
A, y. Rider ^ Principal and 
Proprietor, 

NEW YORK. 

Folsom’s Business College, Albany. | 
Browne’s Business College, Brooklyn 


Claghorn’s Com’l School, Brooklyn. 

French’s Business College, Brooklyn. 

Wright’s Business College, Brooklyn. 

Bryant’s Business College, Buffalo. 

St. Joseph’s College, Buffalo. 

Elmira Business College, Elmira. 

Geneva Business College, Geneva. 

Elmwood Seminary, Glen’s Falls. 

Cady & Walworth’s Business Col- 
lege, New York. 

College of St. Francis Xavier, N.Y. 

Dolbear’s Com’l College, New York. 

Packard’s Business College^ N. Y. 

Paine’s Business College, New York. 

Paine’s Up-town Business College, 
New York. 

Eastman Business College, Pough- 
keepsie. 

Rochester Business University, 

Rochester. Organized 1863 ; pri- 
vate ; faculty 7 ; course 6 months ; 
tuition $50 to $100; board $3 to 
$4 ; 647 students ; 67 graduates in 
1882. L, L, Williams^ President,, 
P, JB, Rogers, Secretary, 

B. & S. Business College, Syracuse. 

Troy Business College, Troy- 

B. & S. Business College, Utica. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Com’l Dep’t Wake Foxiest College, 
Wake Forest. 

OHIO. 

Arkon Business College, Arkon. 

Com’l Dep’t Ashland College, Ash- 
land. 

Com’l Dep’t St. Xavier College, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Nelson’s Business College, Cincinnati 

Queen City Com’l College, Cincinnati 
Spencerian Business College, cor- 
ner Superior and Seneca streets, 
Cleveland. Organized 1852 ; pri- 
vate ; faculty 12 ; course 4 to 8 
months; board $3.75 to $4.50; 
700 students. Spencer,, Pelton 
Loomis,, Proprietors, 

Capital City Commercial College, 
Columbus. 
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Columbus Business CoPge, Columbus 
Miami Com’l College, Dayton. 
Business Dep’t Mt. Union College, 
Mt. Union. 

Oberlin Cornel Institute, Oberlin. 
Buckeye Business College, Sandusky 
Van Sickle’s Business College, 
Springfield. 

Toledo Business College,' Toledo. 
Zanesville Business College, Zanes- 
ville. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allentown Business College, Allen- 
town. 

Com’l course St. Vincent College, 
Beatty’s 

Com’l Dep’t Track’s Academy, 
Easton. 

Knauss’ Business College, Easton. 
Com’l Dep’t vState Normal School, 
Indiana. 

Wyoming Com’l College, Kings ton. 
Lancaster Com’l College, Lancaster. 
Business College, Meadville. 

B. & S. Business College, Phila. 
Crittenden Com’l College, Phila. 
Pierce’s Business College, Phila. 
Select Commercial School, Phila. 
Iron City College, Pittsburgh. 
Hinman’s Business Coll., Pottsville. 
Commercial College, Williamsport. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Commercial College, East Greenwich 
B. & S. Business College, Providence 
Scholheld’s Com. Coll., Providence. 

TENNESSEE. 

Bellin’ s Com’l College, Chattanooga. 
Goodman’s Business Coll., Knoxville 
Leddin’s Business Coll., Memphis. 
Dolbear’s Com’l College, Nashville. 


Goodman’s Business Coll., Nashville 

Com’l Dep’t Burritt College, Spen- 
cer. 

Com’l School Winchester Normal, 
Winchester. 

TEXAS. 

Island City Business Coll. , Galveston 

Livingston’ s BusinessColl. , Galveston 

Com’l School Southwestern Univ’ ty, 
Georgetown. - - 

Com’l Dep’t Trinity University, 
Tehuacana. , ■ ' 

VIRGINIA. 

Old Dominion College, Richmond. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

National Business College, Wheeling 

WISCONSIN. 

Commercial College, Fond du Lac. 

Business College, Green Bay. 

Silsbee Com’l College, Janesville. 

Business College, LaCrosse. 

NorthwesternBusiness Coll., Madison 

Spencerian Business College? 

Milwaukee. Organized 1868 ; pri- 
vate ; faculty 6 ; course 1 year ; 
library 280 volumes ; tuition $85 ; 
boat'd $4 to $5. Robert C, Sfen- 
car^ President* 

Oshkosh Business College, Oshkosh. 

Business College, St, Francis Station. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Spencerian Bus. Coll., Washington. 

WASHINGTON TER. 

University of Washington Territory, 
Seattle. 
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ALABAMA. 

State Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Auburn. 

CALIFORNIA. 

University of California, Berkeley. 

School of Engineering, 24 Post st. , 
San Francisco. 

COLORADO. 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs. 
Colorado Agricultural College, 

Fort Collins. Organized 1879; 
State ; faculty 8 ; course 4 years ; 
library 350 volumes, 1,200 pam- 
phlets ; tuition free ; board $8 ; 57 
students: junior 5, sophomore 12, 
freshman 16, preparatory 16, spe- 
cial 6; value of apparatus $1,000; 
value of grounds and buildings 
$40,000; excellent facilities for 
instruction in chemistry and the 
mechanic arts ; a thorough practi- 
cal education given ; school open 
to both sexes ; the cheapest school 
in the State or on the Eastern 
Rocky Mountain slope. Charles 
L. Ingersoll^ President, 

CONNECTICUT. 

Sheffield Scientific School, New 
Haven. 

DELAWARE. 

Agr’l Dep’t Delaware College, 
Newark. 

FLORIDA. 

State Agricultural College, Eau Gallic 


GEORGIA. 

State College of Agricultui^e and 
Mechanic Arts, Athens. 

Atlanta University, Atlanta. 

Southwest Ga.Ag. College, Cuthbert. 

North Ga. Agr. College, Dahlonega. 

Middle Ga.Ag. College, Milledgevlle. 

South Ga. College of Agricultux'e, 
Thomasville. 

ILLINOIS. 

Illinois Industrial University,. 

Urbana. Organized 1861 ; State; 
faculty 24 ; course 4 years ; library 
13,500 volumes, 2,500 pamphlets; 
tuition free ; incidental fee $22.50 ; 
board $2.50 to $5; 400 students; 
34 graduates in 1882 ; value of ap- 
paratus $60,000 ; value of grounds 
and buildings $450,000 ; endow- 
ment $320,000. Selim H, Pea- 
body,, Ph.I),j LL D,, Regent, 

INDIANA. 

Rose Polytechnic Inst., Terre Haute. 

Purdue University, Lafayette. 

IOWA. 

State Agricultural College, Ames. 

KANSAS. 

State Agr’l College, Manhattan. 

KENTUCKY. 

Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Lexington. 

LOUISIANA. 

State University, Baton Rouge. 
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MAINE. 

State College of Agriculture, Orono. 

MARYLAND. 

U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis. 

Maryland Agrioultoral College, 

College Station. Organized 1859 ; 
State and private ; faculty 4 ; course 
4 years; library 3,000 volumes; 
tuition $75 ; board $5 ; 3 grad- 
uates in 1882 ; value of grounds 
and buildings $9,000 ; endowment 
$7,000. Prof, L D, Warfield, 
A,M,, Director, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Agricultural College, Amherst. 

Boston University, Boston. 

Mass. Inst, of Technology, Boston. 

Lawrence Scient. School, Cambridge. 

Bussey Institution, Jamaica Plain. 

Worcester Free Inst., Worcester. 

MICHIGAN. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

State Agricultural College, Lansing. 

MINNESOTA. 

Colleges of Agriculture and of Me- 
chanic Arts, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Alcorn University, Rodney. 

Agricultural College, Starkeville. 

MISSOURI. 

Missouri Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College, University of Missouri, 
Columbia. 

Missouri School of Mines and 
Metallurgy, University of Mis- 
souri, Rolla. (^See Advertise- 
ment . ) 

Polytechnic School of Washington 
University, St. Louis. 

NEBRASKA. 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 


NEVADA. 

University of Nevada, Elko. 

Chandler Scient. School, Washington 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

College of Agriculture, Hanover. 

Thayer School of Civil Engineer- 
ing, PI an over. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Stevens Institute of Technology, 

Hoboken. Organized 1871 ; tin- 
sectarian; faculty 11; course 4 
years ; library 5,000 volumes, 1,000 
pamphlets ; tuition $150 ; board $6 
to $10; 155 students: senior 18, 
junior 44, sophomore 43, freshman 
50 ; 112 graduates in 1882 ; value 
of apparatus $50,000; value of 
grounds and buildings $250,000 ; 
endowment $500,000. Henry Mor- 
ton, President, 

Rutgers Scientific School, New 
Brunswick. 

College of New Jersey, Princeton. 

NEW YORK. 

Colleges of Engineering, Agricul- 
ture, Architecture, Mechanic Arts, 
etc., Cornell University, Ithaca. 

Cooper Union Free Night Schools,, 
New York. 

School of Mines of Columbia Col- 
lege, New York. 

University of the City of New York,, 

N. Y. 

Union College, Schenectady. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Troy. 

United States Military Academy 
West Point. ^ 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Agricultural and Mechanical College 
'University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 




COLORADO 


State School OF Mines, 

LOCATED AT 

GOLDEN, COLORADO. 

ALBERT C. HALE, A.M., E.M., Ph.D., President. 

Professor of Chemistry and Assaying-. 

MILTON MOSS, E.M., Ph. D., ARTHUR LAKES, 

Professor of Mineralogy and Metallurgy. Professor of Geology a7id Drawing. 

MAGNUS C. IHLSENG, E.M,, C.E., Ph.D., 

Professor of Physics^ Mathe^natics and Mngmeering. 

GEORGE S. MACKENZIE, Ph.D., ERI P. RICE, 

Laboratory Instructor. Secretary and Assistant in Chemistry. 

CARLTON H. HAND, HARRY C. CARNEY, A.B., 

Assistant in Assaying. Assistant in Mathe^natics. 

CALENDAR 1882-83. 

First Term begins September 27, 1882, ends December 15, 1882. 

Second Term begins January 3, 1883, ends March 21, 1883. 

Third Term begins March 26, 1883, ends June 1, 1883. 

Regular courses of . instruction of four years each in 

Mining Engine Bring, Metallnrgy and Civil 
Engineering, 

Special courses in 

Assaying, Surveying and Chemical Analysis, 

TTJITIOlSr 

The reduction works, coal mines and manufacturing interests of 
Golden ; the great variety and importance of the geological formations 
in the immediate neighborhood ; the famous gold mines at Black Hawk, 
Central and vicinity; the silver mines of Clear Creek County, and the 
various mills and reduction works of those regions, all of which are 
readily accessible and frequently visited by the students, often in com- 
pany with the professors, conspire to render the advantages offered by the 
Colorado State School of Mines superior to those of any institution 
of the kind in the country for combining practical observation and study 
with the knowledge obtained from books. 
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SCHOOL OF MILS AND METALLOOGY. 

Rolla, Phelps County, Mo. 


New Classes are formed twice in each year: on 3rd Monday in Sep- 
tember, and 1st Monday in February; but students may enter at any 
time, and by taking* fewer studies prepare themselves for future classes- 

The Courses of Study ai'e so arranged as to insure the highest culture, 
and the best preparation for business. 

The following Courses of Study are independent of each other, but 
parts of each course znay be studied by any not wishing to take the 
Degrees : 

1. BUSINESS COURSE, or Book-keeping in all its forms, together with Eng- 
lish Grammar, Word Analysis, and Higher Arithmetic. • 

2. TEACHER’S COURSE, or all studies necessary to prepare young men or 
young women for the successful prosecution of their wox'k in the Public Schools. 
The State Superintendent gives his certificate on this Course. 

3. ART COURSE, or Drawing, mechanical, free-hand, and ornamental, together 
with Painting in Water Colors and in Oil. The student who completes this Course 
has but a step further to go to become an architect. 

4. LITERARY COURSE, or four years in each of the following Languages: 
English, Latin, Greek, German, French, and Spanish. Less time than four years 
may be taken on any one of the languages, but four years will be required for the 
Certificate of Proficiency, entitling the student in connection with his other studies 
to the Degree of A.B. from the State University. 

5. CIVIL ENGINEERING, or three years’ Course of Chemistry, Physics, 
Geology, Mineralogy, Astronomy, Mathematics, Assaying and Mechanical and 
Topographical Drawing; the whole being taught by recitation, lecture, illustration, 
and practice, thus fitting the graduate for actual work in his profession, and making 
him worthy of the confidence of any who desire his services. Portions of this 
Course may be pursued by those who wish only to become surveyors. 

6. MINE ENGINEERING, or a three years’ Course of Chemistry, Physics, 

Mine Engineering, Geology, Mineralogy, Metallurgy, Assaying, Mathematics, and 
Drawing. This Course gives the student about four hours a day for Chemical Anal- 
ysis in the Laboi'atory, and may he partially followed out by any who wish to pre- 
pare themselves for assaying alone. It gives the finest preparation a student of 
Medicine can get for carrying on successfully his chosen profession. ^ 

7. GIRL’S COURSE IN ARTS, or all the studies of the Preparatory and 
Teacher’s Courses, together with Astronomy, Geology, Trigonometry, three years 
in Drawing and Painting, Mensuration, and one ancient and one modern language. 

H^COST FOR THE WHOLE YEAR: 

Tuition m any, or all of these Courses, only . , $ 20.00 

Board, Washing, Fuel, Lights, etc., 140.00 

Books for the year, about 18.00 


H^^Seud for Circular 


#178.00 


CHAS. E. WAIT, Director. 
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OHIO- 

Case School of Science, Cleveland. 

Ohio State University, Columbus. 

University of Arts and Trades, 
Toledo. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Lafayette College, Easton. 

Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 

Spring Garden Institute, Phila. 

University of Pennsylvania, Phila. 

Pennsylvania Polytechnic College, 
Philadelphia. 

Wagner Free Institute, Philadelphia. 

Lehigh University, South Bethlehem. 
Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Centre Co. Organized 
1859; State; faculty 16; course 2 
to 4 years ; tuition free ; board $2 
to $8 ; 164 students ; value of 
grounds, buildings and apparatus 
$500,000; endowment $500,000. 
Located in one of the most beauti- 
ful and healthful valleys of the 
Allegheny region. Courses of 
Study : Genei'al Scientific, Classi- 
cal, Agricultural, Chemistry and 
Physics, Natural History, Civil 
Engineering — each 4 years. A 
short special course in Chemistry 
and one in Agriculture — each 2 
years. Preparatory coui'se 2 years. 
All expenses very low. No de- 
moralizing surroundings. Military 
tactics taught. Geo, W, Atherton^ 
A,M., President, 

OREGON. 

State Agricultural College, Corvallis. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Brown University, Providence. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

College of Agriculture, Columbia. 
Claflin University, Orangeburg. 

TENNESSEE. 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

TEXAS. 

State Agricultural College, College 
Station. 

VERMONT 

University of Vermont, Burlington. 
Norwich University, NorthfielX 

VIRGINIA. 

Agricultural College, Blacksburg. 
Normal and Agr. Institute, Hampton. 
Washington and Lee University, Lex- 
ington. 

Virginia Military Institute, Lexingfn. 
Polytechnic Institute, Newmarket. 
University of Virginia, University of 
Virginia. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town. 

WISCONSIN. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

National University, Washington. 



SCHOOLS OF" TTHEOLOG-Y. 


ALABAMA. 

Baptist Theological Institute, Selma. 

Theo.Dep. Talladega Coll. Talladega 

Institute for Colored Ministers, Tus- 
caloosa. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Pacific Theol. Seminary, Oakland- 

San Fi*ancisco Theol. Seminary, San 
Francisco. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Theol. Inst, of Conn., Hartford. 

BerkeleyDivinity School, Middletown 

TheoLDep. Yale College, NewHaven 

GEORGIA. 

Atlanta Baptist Seminary, Atlanta. 

TheoLDep. MercerUniversity, Macon 

ILLINOIS. 

Theol. DepT St. Viateur’s Coll., 
Bourbonnais Grove. 

Theol. Dep’t Blackburn University, 
Carlinville. 

Theol. Class Carthage Coll., Carthage 

Chicago Theol. Seminary, Chicago. 

Presbyterian Theol. Seminary of the 
Northwest, Chicago. 

Bible Dep. Eureka College, Eureka. 

Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston. 

Theological Dep’t German-English 
Normal School, Galena. 

Swedish- American Ansgari College, 
Knoxville. 

Theo. Dep. McKendreeColl, Lebanon 

Theo. Dep . Lincoln Univ" sity, Lincoln 

Wartburg Seminary, Mendota. 

Baptist Union Theol. Seminary, Mor- 
gan Park- 

Jubilee College, Robin’s Nest. 

Augustana Theol. Seminary, Rock 
Island- 

Concordia Seminary, Springfield. 

TheoLDep’t Shurtleff College, Upper 
Alton. 


INDIANA. 

Biblical Course Asbury University, 
Greencastle. 

Theol. Dep’t Union Christian Col- 
lege, Merom. 

St.Meinrad’s Seminary, St. Meinrad’s 

IOWA. 

Theological Dep’t Griswold College, 
Davenport. 

German Presbyterian Theol. School 
of the Northwest, Dubuque. 

German College, Mt. Pleasant. 

BibleDep.OskaloosaColl. yOskaloosa 

KANSAS. 

Kansas Theol. School, Topeka. 

KENTUCKY. 

Danville Theol. Seminary, Danville. 

College of the Bible, Lexington. 

Preston Park Theol, Seminary, Louis- 
ville. 

Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Louisville. Organized 
1859 ; Baptist ; faculty 4 ; course 
2 to 3 years; library 10,000 vol- 
umes, 3,000 pamphlets ; tuition 
free ; board $2.50 ; 106 students ; 

10 gi'aduates in 1882 ; endowment 
$300,000. JR.erv, James Y’. JBoyce^ 
JD.D.^ Chairman of the J^aculty. 

Theological Seminary of the P. E. 
Church, Louisville. 

School of Theology, Bethel College, 
Russelville. 

LOUISIANA. 

Theol. Dep’t Leland University, New 
Orleans. 

New OrleansUniversity,New Orleans 

Theol. Dep’t Straight University, 

‘ New Orleans. 

Theological Seminary, New Oiieans. 
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MAINE. 

Bangor Theol. Seniinary, Bangor. 
Bates Coll. Theol. School, Lewiston. 

MARYLAND. 

CentenaryBiblicallnstitute, Baltimore 
Theol. Sem. St.Mary’s Univ’ty, Balt. 
Theol, DepT Mt. St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Emmittsburg. 

Mt. St. Clement, Ilchester. 
Woodstock College, Woodstock. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Andover Theol. Seminary, Andover. 
Boston University School, Boston. 
Divinity School Harvard University, 
Cambridge. 

Episcopal Theol. School, Cambridge 
Tuft’s College, College Hill. 

Newton Theological Institution, 

Newton Centre. Organized 1825 ; 
Baptist ; faculty 5 ; course 3 years ; 
library 17,000 volumes; 60 stu- 
dents. Rev, Alvah Hovey^ 
LL,D,^ President, 
NewChurchTheol . School , Waltham. 

MICHIGAN. 

Theol. Dep. Hillsdale Coll. , Hillsdale. 

MINNESOTA. 

Seabury Divinity School, Faribault. 
Augsburg Seminary, Minneapolis. 
St. John’s Seminary, St. Joseph. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Theol. Dep’t Shaw Univei'sity, Holly 
Springs. 

Natchez Theological and Normal 
Seminary, Natchez. Rev. C. 

Ayer^ President, 

MISSOURI. 

St. Vincent’ s College , Cape Girardeau 
Westminster College, Fulton. 

School of Theology William Jewell 
College, Liberty. 

Concoi'dia College, St. Louis. 


NEBRASKA. 

German Congregational Theol. Sem- 
inary, Crete. 

Divinity School Nebraska College, 
Nebraska City. 

NEW JERSEY. 

German Theological School of New- 
ark, Bloomfield. 

Drew Theological Seminary, Mad- 

ison. Organized 1856 ; M. E. ; 
faculty 6 ; course 3 years ; library 
15,000volumes ; tuition free ; board 
$2.50 to $3 ; 88 students ; 23 grad- 
uates in 1882 ; value of grounds and 
buildings $250,000 ; endowment 
$300,000. Rev, Henry A, Buttz,^ 
D,D.,^ President, 

Theological Seminary of the Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church in Amer- 
ica, New Brunswick. 

Theological Seminary of the Presby- 
terian Church, Princeton. 

Diocesan Seminary of the Immacu- 
late Conception, South Orange. 

NEW YORK. 

St. B o naventure ’ s S eminary, Allegany 

Auburn Theological Seminary, 

Auburn. Organized 1821 ; Pres- 
byterian ; faculty 5 ; course 3 years ; 
library 15,000 volumes ; board $3 ; 
45 students; 1,100 graduates; val- 
ue of grounds and buildings $250,- 
000; endowment $350,000. Rev, 
S, M, Hopkins y Senior Professor, 

Brooklyn Lay College, Brooklyn. 

Canton Theological School, Canton. 

De Lancey Divinity School, Geneva. 

HamiltonTheol. Seminary, Hamilton. 

Hartwick Sem., Hart wick Seminary. 

General Theological Seminary of the 
Prot.‘ Episcopal Church, N. Y. 

Union Theol. Seminary, New York. 

RochesterTheol.Seminary, Rochester 

Seminary of Our Lady of Angels, Sus- 
pension Bi'idge. 

St. Andrew’s Divinity School, Syra- 
cuse. 

St. Joseph’ sProvincialS eminary , Troy 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 

Theol. Dep’t Biddle University, 
Charlotte. 

Bennett Seminary, Greensboro’. 

Theol. Dep’t Shaw University, 
Raleigh. 

Theol. Dep’t Trinity University, 
Trinity. 

OHIO. 

Biblical Dep’t Ashland Coll., Ash- 
land. 

Theol. Dep’t German Wallace Col- 
lege, Berea. 

St. Charles Borromeo Theol. Semi- 
naiy, Carthagena. 

Lane Theol. Seminary, Cincinnati. 

Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, Cincinnati. 

St.Mary’sTheol. Seminary, Cleveland 

Ger. Lutheran Seminary, Columbus. 

Union Biblical Seminary, Dayton. 

Theological Seminary of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the Dio- 
cese of Ohio, Gambier. 

Oberlin College, Oberlin. 

Theol. Dep’t Wittenberg Coll., 
Springfield. 

Heidelberg Theol. Seminary, TifEn. 

Theol . D ep’ tUrbana Univ’ ty , Urbana. 

Christlische-Bildungs Anstalt der 
Mennoniten, Wadsworth. 

Theol. Sem. Wilberforce University, 
Wilberforce. 

United PresbyteidanTheol. Seminary, 
Xenia. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Theological Seminary of the United 
Presbyterian Church, Allegheny 
City. 

Western Theological Seminary of 
the Presbyterian Church, Alleghe- 
ny City. 

Theol. Course St. Vincent’s College, 
Beatty. 

Moravian Theological Seminary, 
Bethlehem. 

Ursinus College, Freeland. 

Theological Seminary of the General 


Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in the United States, Get- 
tysburg. 

Theological Seminary of the Re- 
formed Church intlieUnited States, 
Lancaster. 

Theol. Dep’t Lincoln University, 
Lincoln University 

Meadville Theol. School, Meadville. 

Philadelphia Theological Seminary 
of St. CiiarlesBori'omeo, Overbrook 

Divinity School of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Philadelphia. 

St. Vincent’s Seminary, Philadelphia 

Theological Seminary of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, Phila. 

St. Michael’s Seminary, Pittsburgh. 

Missionary Institute, Selinsgrove. 

Crozer Theol. Seminary, Upland. 

Augustinian Monastery of St. 
Thomas, Villanova. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Benedict Institute, Columbia. 

Theological Seminary of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, 
Columbia. 

Baker Theological Institute, Orange- 
burg. 

TENNESSEE. 

Theol. Dep’t Cumberland Univer- 
sity, Lebanon. 

Nashville Normal and Theological 
Institute, Nashville. 

Theol. Course Fisk University, Nash- 
ville. 

Theol. Dep’t Central Tenn. College, 
Nashville. 

Theol. Dep’t Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville. 

Theol. Dep’t University of the South, 
Sewanee. 

Theol. Dep’t Burritt College, 
Spencer. 

TEXAS. 

Theol.Dep’t Baylor University, Inde- 
pendence. 

Theo.Dep.TrinityUniv’y,Tehuacana 
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VIRGINIA. 

Union Theol. Seminary, Hampden 
Sidney College. 

St.John’s Theol. Seminary. Norfolk. 
Richmond Institute, Richmond. 
Theological Seminary of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran General Synod 
South, Salem. 

Protestant Episcopal Theological 
Seminary, Theological Seminary. 


WISCONSIN. 

Mission House School, Franklin. 
Luther Seminary, Madison. 
Norwegian Seminary, Marshall. 
Nashotah House, Nashotah. 
Seminary of St. Francis of Sales, St. 
Francis. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Theological Dep’t Floward Univer- 
sity, Washington. 

Wayland Seminary, Washington. 


SCHOOLS 


ALABAMA. 

College of Law, Southern University, 
Greensboro’. 

University of Ala., Tuscaloosa. 

CALIFORNIA. 

'Hastings College of Law, San Fran- 
cisco. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Law Dep’t Yale Coll., New Haven. 

GEORGIA. 

Law Dep’t University of Georgia, 
Athens. 

Law Dep’t Mercer University, Macon 

ILLINOIS. 

Bloomington Law School, Illinois 
Wesleyan University, Bloomington. 

Union College of Law of Chicago 
and Northwestern Universities, 
Chicago. 

Law Dep’t McKendree College, Leb- 
anon. 

INDIANA. 

LawDep’t University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame. 


OK LAW. 


IOWA. 

Iowa College of Law, Simpson Cen- 
tenary College, Des Moines. 

Law Dep’t State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City. 

Course of Law Jn Iowa Wesleyan 
University, Mt. Pleasant. 

KANSAS. 

Law School, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence. 

KENTUCKY. 

College of Law, Kentucky Univer- 
sity, Lexington, 

Law Dep’t University of Louisville, 
Louisville. 

Law Dep’t of Central University, 
Richmond. ® 

LOUISIANA. 

Law Dep’t Straight University, New 
Orleans. 

Law Dep’t University of La., New 
Orleans. 

MARYLAND. 

School of Law of the University of 
Md., Baltimore. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston University, Boston. 

Law School, Harvard University, 
Cambridge. 

MICHIGAN. 

Law Dep’t University o£ Mich., Ann 
Arbor. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

University of Miss. , Oxford. 

MISSOURI. 

Law Dep’t State University of Mo., 
Columbia. 

St. Louis Law School, Washington 
University, St. Louis. 

NEW YORK. 

Albany Law School, Albany. Fac- 
ulty 9 ; course 2 years of 9 months 
each, or 1 year at school and one in 
the study of law elsewhere ; tuition 
$130 ; board $4. J7b^. Horace JS. 
Smithy AA.Z?. , Dean, 

Law School of Hamilton College, 
Clinton. 

Columbia College Law School, New 
York. 

Dept, of Law, University of the City 
York. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Law Dep’t University of N. C., 
Chapel Hill. 

Law Dep’t Rutherford College, 
Happy Home. 

Law Dep’t Trinity College, Trinity. 

OHIO. 

Law School of Cincinnati College, 
Cincinnati. 

Law DepT Wilberforce University, 
Wilberforce. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

LawDep’t Lafayette College, Easton. 

Law Dep't University of Penn., Phil- 
adelphia. 


TENNESSEE. 

Law School, Cumberland University ^ 
Lebanon. 

Law Dep’t Central Tenn. College, 
Nashville. 

Law DepT Vanderbilt University,. 
Nashville. 

VIRGINIA. 

School of Law, Washington and Lee' 
University, Lexington. 

Law School, Richmond College, 
Richmond. 

Law School, University of Virginia, 
University of Virginia. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Law Dep’t W. Va. University, Mor- 
gantown. 

WISCONSIN. 

Law Department of the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison. Organ- 
ized 1868 ; State ; library 1,400’ 
volumes ; tuition $25 to $50 ; board 
$3; 50 students: senior 28, junior 
22 ; 25 graduates in 1882. Students 
have access free of charge to the 
State Law Library, which contains 
about 15,000 volumes. 

Faculty. — John Bascom^D.D, 
President ; H, Carpenter ^ 

LL,D,^ Dean; Wm, P, Vilas ^ 
DL,B,; S, W, Pinney; Romanzo^ 
Punn^ U. S, Dist. Judge ; J, C, 
Sloan; P. L, Spooner; Clark 
Gapen,^ M, D, 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Columbian University Law School, 
Washington. 

Law DepT Georgetown University, 
Washington. 

Law Dep’t Howard University, 
Washington. 

National University, Washington. 



SCHOOLS OF MEDICINE. 


1.— REGULAR, 

ALABAMA. 

College of Medicine, Southern Uni- 
versity, Greensboro’. 

Medical College of Ala., Mobile. 

ARKANSAS. 

Med. Uep’t of Ark., Industrial Uni- 
versity, Little Rock. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Cooper Medical College, San 

Francisco. Organized 1882 ; pri- 
vate ; faculty 12 ; course 3 years ; 
tuition $30 to $40 ; board $5 to 
$10; 60 students; 12 graduates in 
1882 ; value of grounds and build- 
ings $100,000. 

This College was organized 1858 
as Medical Department University 
of the Pacific In 1872, it became 
the Medical Department of Uni- 
versity College (Medical College 
of the Pacific), and now in 1882, 
having been presented with a hand- 
some building costing $100,000 by 
Prof. Lane, its name is changed to j 
Cooper Medical College, in honor 
of the late Prof. G. S. Cooper, 
who founded the School in 1858 — 
the first on the Pacific coast. 
A. C. JLane^ A/’.Z?., President; 
Henry Gihhons^ Jr . , Jkf.P . , Dean. 

Med. Dep’t Universty of California, 
San Francisco. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Medical Dep’t Yale College, New 
Haven. 


GEORGIA. 

Atlanta Medical College, Atlanta, 

Southern Medical College, Atlanta. 

Medical College of Ga., Augusta. 

Savannah Med. College, Savannah.. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago Medical College, Medi- 
cal Department *of Northwest- 
ern University, Chicago. Organ- 
ized 1859 ; faculty 21 ; course 1 to 
6 months ; libi'ary 250 volumes, 
500 pamphlets ; tuition $75 ; board 
$4.50 to $5.50 ; 145 students and 
40 practitioners ; 37 graduates in 
1882 ; value of apparatus $10,000 ; 
value of grounds and buildings 
$75,000. S. Davis, M.D., 

AZ..-Z>. , President. 

Rush Medical College, Chicago. 

Woman’s Medical College, Chicago. 

INDIANA. 

Medical College, Evansville. 

Ft. Wayne College of Medicine,. 
Ft. Wayne. 

Medical College of Ft. Wayne, Ft. 
Wayne 

College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Indianapolis. 

Medical College of Ind., Indianapolis. 

IOWA. 

Medical Dep’t. of State University 
Iowa City. 

College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Keokuk. 

KENTUCKY. 

Hospital College of Medicine, Louis- 
ville. 

Kentucky School of Medicine, Louis- 
ville- 
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Louisville Medical College , Louisville 

Medical Department of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville. 
Organized 1837 ; faculty 12 ; course 
6 months ; library 4,500 volumes ; 
tuition $90 ; board $4 ; 200 stu- 
dents ; 100 graduates in 1882 ; 
value of apparatus $1,500; value 
of grounds and buildings $100,- 
000. y. Jkf, Bodine^ M.D,^ Dean, 

LOUISIANA. 

Medical^ Dep’t. of the University of 
Louisiana, New Orleans. 

MAINE. 

Medical School of Maine, Brunswick. 

School of Medical Instruction, Port- 
land. 

MARYLAND. 

College of Physicians and Sur- 

geons, Baltimore. Organized 
1872 ; faculty 10 ; course 2 years ; 
335 students ; 153 graduates in 

1882. 

School of Medicine, Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

College of Physicians and Sur- 

geons^ Essex St., Boston. Or- 
ganized 1880 ; unsectarian ; faculty 
19 ; course 31 weeks ; tuition $85 ; 
board $4 to $6; 50 students; 11 
graduates in 1882 ; value of appa- 
ratus $1,000. y, Ji, D earing^ 
Dean, 

Harvard Medical School, Boston. 

MICHIGAN. 

Dep’t. of Medicine and Surgery, Uni- 
versity of Mich. , Ann Arbor. 

Detroit Medical College, Detroit. 

Mich. College of Medicine, Detroit. 

MISSOURI. 

Medical School of University of Mo., 
Columbia. 

College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Kansas City. 


Hospital Medical College, St. 
Joseph. 

College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
St. Louis. ,, 

Missouri Medical College, SU Louis. 

St. Louis Medical College, St. Louis. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

N. H. Medical Institute, Hanover. 

NEW YORK. 

Albany Medical College, Albany. 

Long Island College Hospital, 
Brooklyn. 

University of Buffalo, Medical 
Department, Buffalo. Organized 
in 1846 ; faculty 14 ; course 22 
weeks; library 1,000 volumes; 
tuition $100 per annum; 181 stu- 
dents ; 64 graduates in 1882 ; value 
of apparatus $5,000 ; value of 
grounds and buildings $40,000. 
Charles Cary^ Dean, 

Bellevue Hospital Medical College, 
New York. 

College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia College, New York. 

Medical Dep^'t. of the University of 
the City of New York, New York. 

Woman’s Medical College, New 
York. 

College of Medicine of Syracuse 
University, Syracuse. 

NORTH CAROLINA, 

Medical School, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati College of Medicine 
and Surgery, 164 George St, 
Cincinnati. Organized in 1859 ; 
annual session will begin first 
week of October and continue 5 
months. Tickets, which admit 
the holder to all lectures, $86.. 
This College has all the facilities 
for imparting instruction found in 
any first-class medical college. See 
announcement, for which address 
B, C, Stockton Reed^ A, 3d,, 
3d,D,, Dean, 
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Miami Medical College, Cincinnati. 

Cleveland Medical College, Cleve- 
land. 

Medical Dep’t. Wooster University, 
Cleveland. 

Columbus Medical College, Colum- 
bus. 

Starling Medical College, Columbus. 
Medical College of Ohio, Cincin- 
nati. Organized 1819; private; 
faculty 10 ; course 6 months ; li- 
brary 2,000 volumes; tuition $80; 
340 students ; 104 graduates in 
1882; value of apparatus $2,000; 
value of grounds and buildings 
$ 100 , 000 . 

FACULTY. 

W. W. Seely, M.A., M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Diseases of the Eye and 
Ear, and Clinical Ophthalmology 
and Octology, Dean \ P. S. Con- 
ner, M.A., M.D., Professor of 
Anatomy and Clinical Surgery ; 
Samuel Nickles, M.D., Professor 
of Materia Medica and Therapeu- 
tics, and Clinical Medicine ; James 
T. Whittaker, M.A., M.D., Pro- 
fessor of the Theory and Practice 
of Medicine and Clinical Medi- 
cine ; W. W. Dawson, M.D., 
Professor of the * Principles and 
Practice of Surgery and Clinical 
Surgery; Thad. A. Reamy, M.D., 
Professor of Obstetrics and Dis- 
eases of Children, and Clinical 
Midwifery; C. D. Palmer, M.D., 
Professor of Medical and Surgical 
Diseases of Women and Clinical 
Gynaecology ; F. F orchheimer, M. 
D., Professor of Physiology and 
Clinical Diseases of Children ; 
Joseph Ransohoff, M.D,, F.R.C. 
S., Professor of Descriptive Anat- 
omy and Clinical Surgery ; James 
G. Hyndman, M.D., Professor of 
Medical Chemistry and Clinical 
Medicine, Secretary ; Frederick 
Kebler, A.B., M.D., Lecturer of 
Pathology and Instructor in His- 


tology; J. L. Cilley, M.D., Lec- 
turer on Osteology and Demon- 
strator of Anatomy; Edward W. 
Walker, M.D., Lecturer on Mor- 
bid Anatomy and Demonstrator 
of Pathology. 

OREGON. 

Medical Department Willamette. 
University, Portland. Organized 
1864 ; unsectarian ; faculty 12 ; 
course 5 months ; library 100 vol- 
umes, 200 pamphlets ; tuition 
$135; 40 students; 11 graduates 
in 1882 ; value of apparatus 
$2,000; value of grounds and 
buildings $5,000 ; E, P, Eraser^ 
M,D.^ Dean, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Jefferson Medical College, Phila- 
delphia. 

Medical Department, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Woman’s Medical College, Phila- 
delphia. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Medical College of S. C., Charles- 
ton 

TENNESSEE. 

Medical Dep’t. of the University of 
Nashville. 

Medical Dep’t. of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville. 

Medical Dep’t. of Central Tennssee 
College, Nashville. 

Nashville Medical College, Nash- 
ville. 

TEXAS. 

Texas Medical College Galveston. 

VERMONT. 

Medical Dep’t., University of Vt., 
Burlington. 

VIRGINIA. 

Medical College of Va., Richmond. 

Medical Dep’t. University of Va., 
University of Virginia. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Medical Dep’t Georgetown Univer- 
sity, Washington. 

Medical Dep’t Howard University, 
Washington. 

National Medical College, Colum- 
bian University, Washington. 

2.— ECLECTIC. 

CALIFORNIA. 

California Medical College, Oakland. 

ILLINOIS. 

Bennett College of Medicine, Chi- 
cago. 

MISSOURI. 

American Med. College, St. Louis. 

NEW YORK. 

Eclectic Medical College, New York. 

United States Medical College, New 
York. 

OHIO. 

Eclectic Medical Institute, Cincinnati. 

8.— HOMCEOPATHIC. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago Homoeopathic College, Chi- 
cago. 

Hahnemann Med. College, Chicago. 

IOWA. 

Homoeopathic Med. Dep’t State Uni- 
versity, Iowa City. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston University School of Medi- 
cine, Boston. 


MICHIGAN. 

HomcBopathic Medical College, 
University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. Organized 1874; State; 
faculty 7 ; course 8 years ; tuition 
$85 to $55 ; 60 students. Y. F, 
Wilson^ M.D.^ Dean, 

MISSOURI. • 

College of Homoeopathic Physicians 
and Surgeons, St. Louis, 

NEW YORK. 

College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Buffalo. 

New York HomcEOpathic Medical 
College, New York, 

Medical College for Women, N. Y. 

OHIO. 

Pulte Medical College, Cincinnati. 

Homoeopathic Hospital College, 

Cleveland. Organized 1849 ; pri- 
vate ; faculty 10 ; course 22 weeks ; 
tuition $60; 181 students; 52 

graduates in 1882. JV, Schneider^ 
M,D.,, Dean; W. A, Phillips^ 
jM,D,^ Pegistrar, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Hahnemann Medical College of 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia. Or- 

ganized 1848 ; private ; faculty 10 ; 
course 5 months; library 2,000 
volumes, 1,000 pamphlets ; tuition 
$100; board $4 to $6; 150 stu- 
dents ; 58 graduates in 1882 ; value 
of grounds and buildings $80,000. 
A, R, Thomas,, M,D.^ Dean, 



SCHOOLS OF DENTISTRY. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Cogswell Dental College, San Fran- 
cisco. 

INDIANA. 

Indiana Dental College, Indianapolis. 

LOUISIANA. 

Dental College, New Orleans. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore College of Dental Sur- 
gery, Baltimore. Organized 1839. 
private ; faculty 8 ; course 2 years ; 
tuition $100; board $3.50 to $5 ; 
86 students : senior 47, junior 39 ; 
47 graduates in 1882 ; value of 
grounds and buildings $10,000. 
R. B, Winder, 

Dean, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston Dental College, Boston. 

Dental School of Harvard University, 
Boston. 

MICHIGAN. 

Dental College of the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Organ- 
ized 1875 ; State ; faculty 6 ; course 
2 years ; library 200 volumes, 100 
pamphlets ; board $2.50 to $5 ; 75 
students ; 32 graduates in 1882 ; 
value of apparatus $1,500. J, 
Taft, Dean, 


MISSOURI. 

Dental College, Kansas City. 
Missouii Dental College, St. Louis. 
College of Dental Surgeons, St. 
Louis. 

NEW YORK. 

College of Dentistry, New Y^ork. 

OHIO. 

Ohio College of Dental Surgery, 

Cincinnati. Organized 1845 ; As- 
sociation of Dentists ; faculty 6 ; 
course 5 months ; tuition $50 to 
$75 ; board $3,50 to $5 ; 70 stu- 
dents ; 35 graduates in 1882 ; value 
grounds and buildings $15,000. 
Henry A.. Smith, D.D,S., Dean, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Dep’t of Dentistry, University of 
Penn., Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania College of Dental 

Surgery^ 12th and Filbert Streets, 
Philadelphia. F acuity 1 1 ; course 
5 months; tuition $100; board $4 
to $5.50; 120 students; 56 gradu- 
ates in 1882. C. N, Pierce, Dean, 
Phila. Dental College, Philadelphia. 

TENNESSEE. 

Dental Dep’t of the University of 
Tenn., Nashville. 

Dental Dep’t of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Nashville. 



COLLEGES OF PHARMACY 


CALIFORNIA. 

College of Pharmacy, San Francisco. 

ILLINOIS. 

College of Pharmacy, Chicago. 

KENTUCKY. 

College of Pharmacy, Louisville. 

MARYLAND . 

College of Pharmacy, Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

College of Pharmacy, Boston. 

MICHIGAN. 

School of Pharmacy, University of 
Mich., Ann Arbor. 


MISSOURI. 

College of Pharmacy, St. Louis. 

NEW YORK. 

College of Pharmacy, New York. 

OHIO. 

College of Pharmacy, Cincinnati. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

College of Pharmacy, Philadelphia. 
College of Pharmacy, Pittsburgh. 

TENNESSEE. 

Dep’t of Pharmacy of Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

National College of Pharmacy, Wash- 
ington. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS, 

DEAF AND DUMB ASYLUMS, 

BLIND ASYLUMS, 

REFORM SCHOOLS, 

KINDERGARTENS, 

COLLEGE Y. M. O. A., 
and a Sketch of the St. Louis Public Schools, 
See YEAR-BOOK, Volume IV, 1882. 



EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS. 


ALABAMA. 

Normal Reporter, Marion. 

ARKANSAS. 

Arkansas School Journal, Little Rock. 
Deaf Mute Optic, Little Rock. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Occident, Berkeley. 

Berkeleyan, Berkeley. 

Classic, Napa City. 

Pacific School Journal, San Fran- 
cisco. 

School Record, San Francisco. 

COLORADO. 

University Portfolio, Boulder. 

Cadet, Canon City. 

Occident, Colorado Springs, 

CONNECTICUT. 

Oracle, Cheshire. 

Trinity Tablet, Hartford. 

American Journal of Education, 
Hartford. 

College Argus, Middletown. 

Yale Courant, New Haven. 

Yale News, New Haven. 

Yale Literary Magazine, New Ha- 
ven. 

American Journal of Science and 
Arts, New Haven. 

Critic, New Haven. 

Reveille, New Haven. 

GEORGIA. 

Emory Mirror, Oxford. 

ILLINOIS. 

Normal Journal, Carmi. 
mini, Champaign. 

Educational Weekly, Chicago. 
Practical Teacher, Chicago. 

School Herald, Chicago. 


Volante, Chicago. 

Western Educational Journal, Chi- 
cago. 

Normal Mirror, Danville. 
Northwestern, Evanston. 

Coup d’Etat, Galesburg. 

Knox Student, Galesbui'g. 

College Rambler, Jacksonville. 
Commercial Educator, Lebanon. 
American Educator, Lockport. 
College Courier, Mon.mouth. 

Normal Worker, Morris. 

Oread, Mount Carroll. 

College Review, Upper Alton. 
College Record, Wheaton. 

INDIANA. 

Common School Teacher, Bedford. 
Teachers’ Examiner, Danville- 
Normal Teacher, Danville. 

Asbury Monthly, Greencastle. 

Home and School Visitor, Greenfield. 
Educational News, Indianapolis. 
Indiana School Journal, Indianapolis. 
Tyro, Indianapolis. 

Scholastic, Notre Dame. 

Earlhamite, Richmond. 

Northern Indiana School Journal, 
Valparaiso. 

IOWA. 

/ 

Aurora^ Ames. 

Journal of Education, Des Moines. 
Iowa Normal Monthly, Dubuque. 
Simpsonian, Indianola. 

Vidette Reporter, Iowa City. 

Central School Journal, Keokuk.. 
Collegian, Mount Vernon. 

College Vidette, Oskaloosa, 

KANSAS. 

Normal Journal, Fort, Scott. 

Western Educational Review, Fort 
Scott. 
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Kansas Review, Lawrence. 
Industrialist, Manhattan. 

Kansas Star, Olathe. 

Educationist, Topeka. 

KENTUCKY. 

Eclectic Teacher, Lexington. 

Our School Friend, Louisville. 
Parents’ and Teachers’ Monthly, 
Louisville. 

Institute, South Carrollton. 

LOUISIANA. 

College News, Mansfield. 

Louisiana Journal of Education, New 
Orleans.. 

MAINE. 

Bowdoin Orient, Brunswick. 

Bates Student, Lewistown. 

MARYLAND. 

Maryland School Journal, Baltimore. 
Am. Journal of Philology, Baltimore. 
Irving Literary Gazette, Westminster. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Student, Amherst. 

Journal of Education, Boston. 
Education, Boston. 

Primary Teacher, Boston. 

Good Times, Boston. 

Americ’n Shoit-hand Writer, Boston. 
Beacon, Boston. 

Hai*vard Advocate, Cambridge. 
Crimson, Cambridge. 

Harvard Echo, Cambridge. 
Tuftonian, College Hill. 

Williams Athen^um, Williamstown. 

MICHIGAN. 

Chronicle, Ann Arbor, 

University, Ann Arbor. 

Deaf-Mute Mirror, Flint. 

Michigan School Moderator, Grand 
Rapids. 

Herald, Hillsdale. 

MINNESOTA. 

Ariel, Minneapolis. 

Carletonia, Northfield. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Report, Jackson. 

MISSOURI. 

Aurora, Avalon. 

College Message, Cape Girardeau. 
Visitor, Clarksburg. 

University Missourian, Columbia. 
Westminister Monthly, Fulton. 
Common School Visitor, Kirksville. 
Missouri Teacher, Kirksville. 
William Jewell Student, Liberty. 
College Visitor, Pierce City. 
Note-Book, Rolla. 

American Journal of Education, St. 
Louis. 

Fonetic Teacher, St. Louis. 

Student Life, St. Louis. 

NEBRASKA. 

Doan Owl, Crete. 

Literary Notes, Fairmont. 

Hesperian Student, Lincoln. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Dartmouth, Hanover. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Philosophian Review, Bridgeton. 
Targum, New Brunswick. 

Nassau Literary Magazine, Princeton. 

NEW YORK. 

Voice, Albany. 

Polytechnic, Brooklyn, 
i Wyoming Monthly, Buffalo. 
Hamilton Literary Monthly, Clinton, 
j Hobart Herald, Geneva. 

' Madisonensis, Hamilton. 

Cornell Era, Ithaca. 

! Cornell Review, Ithaca. 

I Cornell Sun, Ithaca. 

I School Journal, New York. 

Acta Columbiana, New York. 
Book-Keeper, New York. 

College Mercury, New York. 
Columbia Spectator, New York. 

Am. Kindergarten Magazine, New 
York. 

Brown’s Phonographic Monthly, New 
York. 
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First Teaching, New York. 

Scholar’s Campanion, New York. 
Student’s Journal, New York. 
Teacher’s Companion, New York. 
Teacher’s Institute, New York. 
University, New York. 

Vassal* Miscellany, Poughkeepsie. 
Campus, Rochester. 

Concordiensis, Schenectady. 

Niagara Index, Suspension Bridge. 
Kindergarten Messenger, Syracuse. 
School Bulletin, Syracuse. 

School Room, Syracuse. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

North Carolina Educational Journal, 
Chapel Hill. 

Common School Journal, Lowesville. 
I^iterary and Educational Monthly, 
Oxford. 

OHIO. 

Ohio Educational Monthly, Akron. 
Academica, Cincinnati. 

Vis-a-Vis, Columbus. 

Instructor, Dayton. 

College Transcript, Delaware. 
Kenyon Advance, Gambier. 

Denison Collegian, Granville. 
Teachers’ Guide, Mallet Creek. 
Review, Oberlin. 

Wittenberger, Springfield. 
Heidelberg, Tiffin. 

OREGON. 

Al'changel, Portland. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Lehigh Burr, Bethlehem. 
Dickinsonian, Carlisle. 

Reveille, Chester. 

Lafayette College Journal, Easton. 
School Register, Everett. 
Pennsylvania College Monthly, Get- 
tysburg. 

Sci'oll, Gettysburg. 

Haverfordian, Haverdord College. 
National Educator, Kutztown. 
Pennsylvania School Journal, Lan- 
caster. 

University Mirror, Lewisburg. 


Campus, Meadville. 

Teacher, Philadelphia. 

P. Knauss’ Magazine, Philadelphia. 
Clerk, Philadelphia. 

Educational Visitor, Philadelphia. 
University Magazine, Philadelphia. 
Educational Review, Pittsburgh. 
Jeffersonian, Washington. 

Dickinson Liberal, Williamsport. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Brunonian, Providence. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Southern Educational Monthly, 
Charleston. 

TENNESSEE. 

Southern Advance, Athens. 
Athen^n, Bristol. 

Guardian, Columbia, 

Institute Journal, Henderson. 

College Lancet, Jackson. 
Educational Record, Nashville. 
Vanderbjlt Observer, Nashville. 
Hiwassee College Reporter, Sweet- 
water. 

TEXAS. 

Texas Journal of Education, Austin. 

VERMONT. 

Undergraduate, Middlebury. 
Reveille, Northfield. 

VIRGINIA. 

Academy Journal, Alexandria. 
Randolph-Macon Monthly, Ashland. 
Calliopean Clarion, Emory. 

Southern Workman, Hampton. 
Southern Collegian, Lexington. 
College Messenger, Richmond. 
Educational Journal of Virginia, 
Richmond. 

Roanoke Collegian, Salem. 

Goodson Gazette, Staunton. 
University Magazine, University of 
Virginia, 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

W. Va. School Journal, Wheeling. 
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WISCONSIN. 

Round Table, Beloit. 

Deaf-Mute Times, Delavan. 
Campus, Madison. 

Univei"sity Press, Madison. 

Wis. Journal of Education, Madison. 
Colleg-e Journal, Milton. 

Erzeihungs Blaetter, Milwaukee. 


College Mercury, Racine. 

College Days, Ripon. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

College Journal, Washington. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Chicasaw Academic Leaflet, Tisho- 
mingo. 


CITY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


ALABAMA. 

Mobile, E. R. Dickson, LL.D. 
Selma, Hugh S. D. Mallory. 

ARKANSAS. 

Little Rock, J. M. Fish. 

CALIFORNIA, 

Los Angeles, Mrs. C. B. Jones. 
Oakland, J. C- Gilson. 
Sacramento, F. L. Landes. 

San Francisco, John W. Taylor. 
Stockton, S- P. Crawford. 

COLORADO. 

Denver, Aaron Gove. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport, H, M. Harrington. 
Danbury, W. F. Taylor. 
Greenwich, Myron L. Mason. 
Hartford, John Henry Brocklesby- 
Meriden, J. H. CJhapin. ' 

New Britain, Charles Northend. 
New Haven, Ariel Parish. 

New London, Ralph Wheeler. 
Norwalk, Dr. M. B. Pardee. 
Norwich, N. L. Bishop. 

Stamford, W, H. Woodbury. 
Waterbiiry, E. A. Lum. 


DELAWARE. 

Wilmington, David W. Harlan. 

FLORIDA. 

Jacksonville, Albert J. Russell. 

Key West, J. V. Harris. 

GEORGIA. 

Atlanta, W. F. Slaton. 

Agusta, B. Neely. 

Columbus, George M. Dews. 
Macon, B. M. Zettler. 

ILLINOIS. 

! Belleville, Henry Raab. 

Chicago, George P. Howland. 
Danville, J. W. Layne. 

Decatur, E, A. Gastman. 

Elgin, C. F. Kimball. 

Freeport, Charles C. Snyder. 
Galesburg, M. Andrews. 
Jacksonville, D. H. Hands. 

Joliet, Charles A. Hill. 

Ottawa, D. R. A. Thorp, 

Peoria, Newton C. Dougherty. 
Quincy, T. W. Macfall. 

Rockford, A. W. McPherson, W. 
W, Stetson. 

Rock Island, J. F. Everett. 
Springfield, Andrew M, Brooks. 
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INDIANA. 

Fort Wayne, John S. Irwin, 
Indianapolis, H. S. Tarbell. 
Logansport, John K. Walts. 
Madison, Thomas V. Dodd. 
Richmond, John Cooper. 

South Bend, James Du Shane 
Terre Haute, William H. Wiley. 
Vincennes, R. A. Townsend. 

IOWA. 

Burlington, R. G. Saunderson. 
Clinton, Henry Sabin. 

Council Bluffs, George L. Farnham. 
Davenport, J. B. Young. 

Des Moines, L. W. Parish. 
Dubuque, Thomas Hardie. 

Keokuk, W. W. Jamieson. 
Ottumwa, A. W. Stuart. 

KANSAS. 

Lawrence, E. Stanly. 

Leavenworth, Frank A. Fitzpatrick. 
Topeka, D, C. Tillotson. 

KENTUCKY. 

Covington, Haiwey Myers. 
Lexington, J. O. Harrison, 
Louisville, George H. Tingley, jr. 
Newport, Alva T. Wiles. 

Paducah, D. C. Culley. 

LOUISIANA. 

New Orleans, William O. Rogers. 

MAINE. 

Auburn, G. T. Fletcher. 

Augusta, G. T. Fletcher. 

Bangor, S. P. Bradbury. 

Biddeford, N. B. Walker. 

Lewiston, Abner J. Phipps, Ph. D. 
Portland, Thomas Tash. 

Rockland, F. W. Smith. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore, Henry E. Shepherd. 
Cumberland, J. W. S. Cochrane, 
Frederick, Daniel T. Lakin. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston, Edwin P. Seaver. 

Brockton, . 

Brookline, D. H. Daniels. 
Cambridge, Francis Cogswell. 
Chelsea, J. Kimball. 

Chicopee, J. T. Clarke. 

Fitchburg, Joseph G. Edgerly. 
Gloucester, L. H. Marvel. 

Haverhill, Charles H. Poor. 
Holyoke, Edwin L. Kirtland. 
Lawrence, John L. Brewster. 
Lowell, Charles Morrill. 

Lynn, O. B. Bruce. 

Malden, W. H. Lambert. 
Marlborough, W. D. Burdett. 
Milford, John W. Simonds. 

New Bedford, Henry F. Harrington. 
Newburyport, N. N. Withington. 
Newton, E. Hunt. 

Northampton, George B. Di'ury. 
Pittsfield, W. B. Rice. 

Quincy, Sylvester Bx'own. 

Salem, Aug. D. Small. 

Somerville, J. H. Davis. 

Springfield, A. P. Stone. 

Taunton, W. W. Waterman. 
Waltham, J. T. Prince. 

Weymouth, Gilman C. Fisher. 
Woburn, E. H. Davis. 

Worcester, A. P. Marble. 

MICHIGAN. 

Adrian, W. J. Cocker, A.M. 

Ann Arbor^ W. S. Perry. 

Bay City, I. W. Morley. 

Detroit, John M. B. Sill. 

East Saginaw, Joseph C. Jones. 
Flint, T. W. Crissey. 

Grand Rapids, A. J. Daniels. 
Muskegon, C. L. Houseman. 

Port Huron, . 

Saginaw, C. B. Thomas. 

MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis, O. V. Tousley. 

St. Paul, B. F. Wright, 

Stillwater, E, P. Frost. 

Winona, William F. Phelps. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

Vicksburg, R. D. Howe. 

MISSOURI. 

Hannibal, W. H. Ide. 

Kansas City, J. M. Greenwood. 

St. Joseph, Edward B. Neely. 

St. Louis, Edward H. Long. 

Sedalia, D. R. Cully. 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha, George B. Lane. 

NEVADA. 

Virginia City, William H, Hill. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Dover, Channing Folsom. 
Manchester, William E. Buck. 
Nashua, S. Arthur Bent. 

Portsmouth, John Pender. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Camden, H. L. BonsalL 
Elizabeth, J. Aug. Dix . 

Jersey City, William L. Dickinson. 
Newark, William N. Barringer. 

New Brunswick, Henry B. Pierce. 
Orange, U. W- Cutts. 

Paterson, Esmond V. De Graff. 
Plainfield, C. H- Stillman. 

Trenton, J. R. Encke. 

NEW YORK. 

Albany, Charles W. Cole. 

Auburn, B. B. Snow. 

Binghamton, M. L. Hawley. 
Brooklyn, Calvin Patterson. 

Buffalo, Christopher G. Fox. 

Cohoes, A. J. Robb. ' 

Elmira, C. B. Tompkins. 
Hornellsvilie, Frank L. Green, A.M. 

Hudson, . 

Ithaca, Luther C. Foster. 

Kingston, Charles M. Ryon. 
Lockpoit, Arthur A. Skinner. 

Long Island City, Alanson Palmer. 
Newburgh, R. V. K. Montfort. 

New York, John Jasper. 
Ogdensburg, N. W. Howard. 


Oswego, Virgil C. Douglas. 
Poughkeepsie, Edward Burgess. 
Rochester, S. A. Ellis. 

Rome, O. C. Harrington. 

Saratoga Springs, L. S- Packard. 

Schenectady, • 

Syracuse, Edward Smith. 

Troy, David Beattie. 

Utica, A. McMillan. 

Watertown, Fred Seymour. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Wilmington, J. E. Sampson. 

OHIO. 

Akron, Samuel Findley. 

Canton, J. H. Lehman. 

Cincinnati, John B. Peaslee, 
Cleveland, Andrew J. Rickoff. 
Columbus, Robert W. Stevenson. 
Dayton, John Hancock. 

Fremont, W. W. Ross. 

Hamilton, Le Roy De Brown. 
Ironton, Charles F . Dean. 

Mansfield, John Simpson. 

Newark, J . C. Hartzler. 

Portsmouth, W. M. Friesner. 
Sandusky, Alston Ellis. 

Springfield, W. J. White. 
Steubenville, H. N. Mertz. 

Tiffin, J. W. Knott. 

Toledo, A. A. McDonald. 

I Zanesville , 

OREGON. 

[Portland, T. H. Crawford. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allegheny, L. H. Durling. 
Allentown, L. B. Landis. 

Altoona, D. S. Keith. 

Carbondale, D. N. Lathrop. 

Chester, 

Danville, M. C. Hoiine. 

Easton, W. W- Cottingham. 

Erie, H. S. Jones. 

Harrisburg, L. O, Foose. 

Lebanon, J- T. Nitrauer. 

Meadville, Samuel P. Bates. 

New Castle, Martin Gantz. 
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Norristown, Jos. K. Gotwals. 
Philadelphia, Henry W. Halliwell. 
Pittsburg, George J. Luckey. 
Reading, D. B. Brunner. 

Scranton, Joseph Roney. 

Shamokin, W. F. Harpel. 
Shenandoah, G. W. Bartch. 
Titusville, R. M. Streeter, 
Williamsport, S. Transeau. 

York, W. H. Shelley. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Lincoln, James H. Lyon. 

Newport, Thomas H. Clarke. 
Pawtucket, Andrew Jencks. 
Providence, Daniel Leach. 

Warwick, J, T. Smith. 

Woonsocket, E. E. Thomas. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Charleston, Rev. J. Merceir Green. 

TENNESSEE. 

Chattanooga, H. D. Wyatt. 
Knoxville, R. D’S. Robertson. 
Memphis, Charles H. Collier. 
Nashville, S. Y. Caldwell. 

TEXAS. 

Houston. E. N. Clopper. 

San Antonio, W. C, Rote. 


VERMONT. 

Burlington, Charles J. Agler. 
Rutland, J, J. R. Randall. 

VIRGINIA. 

Alexandria, Richard L, Came. 
Danville, George W, Dame, 
Lynchburg, E. C. Glass. 

Norfolk, R. L^ Page. 

Petersburg, Richard E. Hardaway. 
Portsmouth, James F, Crocker, 
Richmond, J. H. Peay, jr. 

WISCONSIN, 

Appieton, A. H. Conkey, 

Fond du Lac, C. A. Hutchins. 
Janesville, R. W, Burton, 

La Crosse, Albert Hardy. 

Madison, S, Shaw. 

Milwaukee, James McAlister, 
Oshkosh, George H. Read, 

Racine, H. G. Winslow. 

Watertown, Wm. H. Bohr, 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Was'd”; 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


ALABAMA. 

COUNTY. SUPER.INTENDBNT. POST OFFICE. 

Autauga T. W. Sadler Prattville, 

Baldwin J- D. Driesbach Mount Pleasant. 

Barbour S. H. Dent Eufaula. 

Bibb J. L. Peters Centerville. 

Blount. S. C. Allgood Blountsville. 

Bullock ,W^. C. Wilson Union Springs. 

Butler "W. H. Morris. Greenville. 

Calhoun G. B. Russell Jacksonville. 

Chambers W. C. Bledsoe LaFayette. 
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COUNTY. 

Cherokee . . . 

Chilton 

Choctaw - . . . 

Clarke 

Clay 

Cleburne . . - 
Coffee .... 

Colbert 

Conecuh — 

Coosa 

Covington . . 
Crenshaw . . . 

Cullman 

Dale 

Dallas. . . . . . 
DeKalb . . . . 

Elmore 

Escambia. , . 

Etowah 

Fayette 

Franklin . . . . 

Geneva 

Greene 

Hale 

Henry 

Jackson. . . . . 

Jefferson. . . . 

Lamar ...... 

Lauderdale . 
Lawrence . . . 

Lee 

Limestone . . 
Lownde . . . . 

Macon 

Madison . . . , 
Marengo . . . . 

Marion 

Marshall . . . . 

Mobile. . . . . . 

Monroe .... 

Montgomery 
Morgan . . . . . 

Ferry 

Pickens 

Pike 

Randolph . . . 

Russell 

Shelby 

St. Clair. . . . 


SUPERINTENDENT. 

,,.S. L. Russell 

. . . J. M. Corderie .... 

...L. L. Belsher 

. . .R. J. Woodard. . . . 

A, S. Stockdale... 

...A. A. Hurst 

, . . A. McGee . . 

...N. A. Flournoy. . . 

C- A. Newton 

. . . T. J. Pennington . . . 

. . . A. L. Pierce 

. . .L. S. Knight 

. . . G. L. Brindley. — 

. . , L. M. Edwards .... 

...W. C. Philips 

. . . J. B. Appleton. . . . 

. . . W. C. Cousins .... 

. . . T- T. B. Foard 

. . .R. P. Brindley 

. . .A. M. Nuckols. . . . 

...E. H. McNatt 

. . ,C. H. Laney 

. . .D. D. Sanderson. . . 

. . .C. A. Grote 

. . . P. A. McDaniel, jr. 

...John Ryan 

. . .S. L. Robertson. . . 

. . .B. F. Reed 

. . . J. M. Weems 

...D. C. White 

...J. C. Phillips 

. , . W. R. Hanserd, jr. 
. . . J. A. Robertson. . - 

. . . W. Thompson 

. . .Rostan Betts 

. . .L. W. Reeves 

. . . J. Arnold 

...S. Palmer 

. .E. R. Dickson 

. . . T. J. Emmons 

. - L- A. Shaver 

. . .E. J. Oden 

. . . J. B. Shivers 

...J. Somerville 

. . . J. T. Stephenson. . . 

. . . C. C. Pittman 

. . . J. M. Brannon 

....D. W. Caldwell.... 
. . .C. J. Teague 


POST OFFICE. 

. Gaylesville. 

. Clanton. 

. Butler. 

.Grove Hill. 
.Ashland. 
.Edwardsville. 
..Elba. 
.Tuscumbia. 

, .Belleville. 

. Rockford. 
.Andalusia. 
.Honoraville. 
Cullman. 
.Crittenden’s Mill 
.Selma. 

. Collinsville. 
.Electric. 

. .Pollard. 

- . Gladsdeix. 
.Fayette. 

. Russellville. 
.Geneva. 

. Eutaw. 

. . Greensboro. 

. . Abbeville. 

, . Scottsboro. 

. Birmingham. 

. Vernon. 

.Florence. 

.Moulton. 

. Opelika. 
.Elkmont. 

. Hayneville. 

. .Tuskegee. 

. Huntsville. 
.Dayton. 

.Bexar. 

. Guntersville. 
.Mobile. 
Monroeville. 

. Montgomery, 

.Falkville. 

.Marion. 

. Franconia. 

. Tro3L 
, Roanoke. 

.Seale. 

.Columbiana. 

. Ashville. 
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COUNTY. 

Sumter 

Talladega 

Tallapoosa 

Tuscaloosa 

Walker 

Washington 

Wilcox 

Winston 


SUPERINTENDENT. 

. . . .W. A. C. Jones. 

. . . .D. Duncan 

, . . .W. H. Naff. . . . 

... .R. S. Cox 

....J. W. Shepherd. 
....E. H. Gordy.... 

D. T. McMillan 

. . . .T. J. Cowart. . . 


POST OFFICE. 

Livingston, 
Talladega. 
Alexander City. 
. Tuskaloosa. 
.Manasco. 

, St. Stephens. 

Camden. 

Houston. 


Arkansas 

Ashley 

Baxter 

Benton 

Boone 

Bradley 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Chicot 

Clark 

Clay 

Columbia 

'Conway 

Craighead 

Crawford .... < 

Crittenden 

Cross 

Dallas 

Desha 

Dorsey 

Drew 

Faulkner 

F ranklin 

Fulton 

Garland 

Grant 

Greene 

Hempstead 

Hot Springs. — 
Howard. ....... 

Independence . . 

Izard 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Lafayette 


ARKANSAS. 

Term Expires October, 1884. 


R. H. Crocket DeWitt. 

T. E. Baker Fountain Hill. 

W. D. Henderson Mountain Home. 

J. C. Floyd Bentonville. 

B. B. Hudgins Harrison. 

J. P. Dickey Warren. 

O. H. P. Richardson Hampton. 

I. A. Clarke Berryville. 

L. H. Springer Lake Village. 

J. W. Wilson. i . . . . Arkadelphia. 

H. L. Burgess Boydsville. 

R. R. Farrar Magnolia. 

H. W. Brown Morrilton. 

H. PaiT Jonesboro. 

L. Neal Cedarville. 

R. F. Crittenden Marion. 

W. C. Malone Wittsburg. 

H. R. Thomas Princeton. 

J. S. Ross Arkansas City. 

W. R. Wyatt Toledo. 

A. J. McQuiston Monticello. 

F. Knowlton Conway. 

P. Graham Ozark. 

B. H. Castleberry. Salem. 

W. H. Barry Hot Springs. 

F. V. Winston. Sheridan. 

T. B. Kitchens Gainesville. 

J. C, Littlepage Washington, 

W. D. Leiper Malvern. 

W. G. Fail Centre Point. 

T. J. Stubbs Batesville. 

J. W. C. Gardner Melbourne. 

F. Doswell Jacksonport. 

F. J. Wise Pine Bluff. 

Q. B. Poynor Harmony. 

A. Byrne Lewisville. 
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COUNTY. 

Lawrence . . . 

Lee 

Lincoini. . . . . 
Little River. 

Logan 

Lonoke 

Madison . . . 

Marion 

Miller 

Mississippi . , 
Monroe . , . . 
Montgomery 

Nevada 

Newton 

Ouachita. . . . 

Perry 

Phillips 

Pike 

Poinsett 

Polk 

Pope 

Prairie 

Pulaski 

Randolph . . . 

Saline 

Scott ....... 

Searcy 

Sebastian . . . 

Sevier 

Sharp. 

St. Francis. . 

Stone 

Union 

Van Buren. . 
Washington . 

White 

Woodruff . . . 
Yell 


Adams.. . - 
Alexander. 
Bond .... 
Boone . . . , 
Brown . . . . 


SUPERINTENDENT. POST OFFICE. 

J. A. Delaney Powhatan. 

J. W. Hayes. Marianna. 

C. C. Kersh Star City. 

W. F. Joyner Richmond. 

M. P. Venable Boonville. 

J. J. Doyne Lonoke. 

N. J. Carlock Huntsville. 

A. W. Wickersham Yellville. 

W. G. Cook..; Texarkana. 

E. H. Mathes — Osceola. 

R. B. Cavitt Holly Grove. 

G. Witt Mt. Ida. 

T. W. Hayes Prescott. 

H. Arrington Jasper. 

B. F. Morgan Camden. 

R. W. Flower .Perryville. 

....L. K. Obenchain Marvell. 

N. T, Tomasson Murfreesboro. 

F. F reeman Harrisburg. 

P. McPhetridge Dallas. 

H. L. Rayburn Atkins. 

H. M. Lynn Des Arc. 

R. H. Parham, jr Little Rock. 

W. W. Kerr Pocahontas. 

S. T. Scott Benton. 

.H. E. Cullom Waldron. 

J. L. Russell St. Joe. 

P. J. M. MacGreevy Fort Smith. 

N. P. Perrin Norwoodville. 

C. J. Wilson Evening Shade. 

W. B. Crockett Forrest City. 

W. Elliott Bickle’s Cove. 

O. P. Greenwood El Dorado. 

W. F. Moore Quitman. 

J. N. Tillman Fayetteville. 

B. P. Baker Searcy. 

J. Weiss Augusta. 


J- K. G. W. N. Adams. . . .Dardanelle. 

COLORADO. 

(See Year-Book, Volume 4, 1882.) 

ILLINOIS. 

Term Expires Dec.^, 1886. 

J. Jimison 

Mrs. L. C. Gibbs. . . . 

P. C. Reed 

Miss J. Eaton 

G. H. Lee 


Clayton 
Thebes. 
Greenville. 
Poplar Grove. 
Mt. Sterling. 
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COUNTY. 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign. . . 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford . . . . 
Cumberland. . 

DeKalb 

De Witt 

Douglas.. . . 
Du Page. . . . 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Effingham. . . . 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Haniilton .... 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson . . . 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

Jo Daviess.. . . 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee .... 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

La Salle 

Lawrence . . . . 

Lee 

iLivingston . . . . 
Logan 


SUPERINTENDENT, 

. ...J. Miller 

. . . .J. McNabb 

. . . . G. C. Mastin 

. . . . A. L. Anderson .... 

. . . , G. R. Shawhah 

F. Boyd 

. . . . W. A. Porter 

....C. W. Mills 

G. A. Beattie 

. . . .T. J. Lee 

. . . A. G. Lane 

....H. O. Hizier 

. ...S. C. Miller 

....G. 1. Talbot 

. . . .Miss M. S. Welch. . 

. . . .J. R. Burres 

. . . . J. K. Rassweiler 

D. T. Stewart 

. ...L. Harris 

. . . . J. A. Arnold 

B. F. Shipley 

. . . .F. G. Lehman 

C..D, Threlkeld 

. . . .E. R. Boyer 

H. C. Gregg 

, , . .W. J. Roberts 

O. N. Carter 

. . . . L. Howard 

. . . .S. W. Layton 

. . . .J. H. Jenkins 

Miss E. A. Cameron 

E. C. Rosseter 

.. E. J. Blake 

J. M. Reeder 

J. F. Arnold 

. . . . J. D. Williams 

. . . .L. Pennington 

R- Brand 

W. Y. Smith 

. . . .C. E. Mann 

. - . .Mrs. L. W. Dye 

....C. C. Duffy 

.W. L. Steele 

. . . .P. Fisher 

G. B. Stockdale .... 

, . . . C. H. Martin 

S. J. Howe 

G. W. Ferris 

, . . .S. M. Guttery 


POST OFPICIS. 

, Princeton. 
Hardin. 

Mt. Carroll. 
Virginia, 

, Urbana. 
.Taylorville. 
Marshall. 
Louisville. 

. Carlyle. 
Charleston.. 

, Chicago. 

. Robinson. 
.Toledo. 

. Shabbona. 

. Clinton. 
Newman. 
.Downer’s Grove. 
. Paris. 

Albion. 

Effingham. 

Vandalia. 

Roberts. 

. Benton. 

.Lewistown. 

.Elba. 

Carrollton, 

.Morris. 

McLeansboro. 

. Carthage. 

. Elizabethtown. 
,S. Henderson. 

• Kewanee. 
.Wellington. 

. Ava. 

.Newton. 

,Mt. Vernon. 

. Jersey ville. 
.Galena. 

.Vienna. 

. Geneva. 

.Kankakee. 

.Plano. 

.Yates City. 
Antioch. 

Peru. 

. Lawrehceville. 
.Ashton. 

.Pontiac. 

. Lincoln, 
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COUNTY. SUPERINTENDENT, 

McDonough T. J. Dudman . . , 

McHenry S. D. Baldwin 

McLean J. A. Miller 

Macon J. Trainer 

Macoupin G. W. Grubbs 

Madison J. Squire 

Marion W. H. Storrs 

Marshall W. H. Kister. ...... 

Mason .D. M. Blair 

Massac H. Armstrong 

Menard . . .R. D. Miller 

Mercer J- A. Goding 

Monroe W. H. Hilyard — . 

Montgomery J. C. Barrett 

Morgan C. M. Sevier 

Moultrie B. F. Peadro 

Ogle F. Sanford 

Peoria Mrs. M. W. Emery 

Perry R. B. Anderson... 

Piatt G. A. Burgess 

Pike R. M. Hitch 

Pope S. L. Spear 

Pulaski Mrs. H. M. Smith. 

Putnam J. H. Seaton 

Randolph S. B. Hood 

Richland..... R. M. Stotler 

Rock Island J. H. Southwell. . . . 

St. Clair.., E. Dapprich 

Saline G. B. Parsons. .... 

Sangamon A. J. Smith 

Schuyler H, H. Foley 

Scott G. W. Dixon 

Shelby W. Marshutz 

Stark W. R. Sandham . . . 

Stephenson A. A. Krape 

Tazewell B. C. Allensworth. 

Union J. H. Samson 

Vermillion J. D. Benedict 

Wabash A. P. Manley 

Warren Miss M. L. Wiley. 

Washington W. L. Martin 

Wayne Z. B. West 

White J. I. McClintock. . . 

Whiteside .B. F. Hendricks. . . 

Will J. McKernan 

Williamson., J. H. Duncan 

Winnebago C. J. Kinnie 

Woodford J. Kirk 


POST OFFICE. 

.Macomb. 

, Greenwood. 

Bloomington. 

Decatur. 

, Carlinville. 

, Godfrey. 

. Kinmundy. 
Henry. 

. Havana. 
.Metropolis. 

, Petersburg. 

, Aledo. 
.Waterloo. 

. Hillsboro. 
.Jacksonville. 

, Sullivan. 
Oregon. 
.Peoria. 
.Pinckne3rville. 

, Monticello. 
Pittsfield. 
Golconda. 
Mound City. 
.Hennepin. 

. Sparta. 

. Olney. 

Rock Island. 

. Belleville. 

El Dorado. 

Springfield. 

Littleton. 

Merritt. 

Shelbyville. 

Wyoming. 

Lena. 

Minier. 

Jonesboro. 

.Danville. 

Mt. Carmel. 

Monmouth. 

Ashley. 

Fairfield. 

Carmi. 

Rock Falls. 
Joliet. 

.Marion. 

, Rockford. 

. Eureka. 
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INDIANA. 

(See Year-Book, Vol. 4, 1882.) 

IOWA. 

(See Year-Book, Vol. 4, 1882.) 

KANSAS. 

Term Expires January 8, 1885. 


SUPERINTENDENT. 


POST OFFICE. 


COUNTY. 

Allen J. E. Henderson lola. 

Anderson M. H. Wood Garnett. 

Atchison .A. G. Drew Atchison. 

Barbour A. Axline Medicine Lodge. 

Barton C. C. Wolf Great Bend. 

Bourbon H. F rankenberger F ort Scott. 

Brown L. H Smith Hiawatha. 

Butler J. W. Shively El Dorado. 

Chase MissM. E. Hunt CottonwoodFalls 

Chautauqua J. T. Bradley Sedan. 

Cherokee Miss S. Hutsell. Columbus. 

Clay B. F. Merten Clay Center. 

Cloud W. T. Root Concordia. 

CofEey J. C. Gray Burlington. 

Cowley A. H. Limerick Winfield. 

Cawford F* J* Leitzell Girard. 

Davis J. A. Truex Junction City. 

Decatur G. F. Hodge Oberlin. 

Dickinson D. D. Hornady Abilene. 

Doniphan H. F. Shaner Troy. 

Douglas J. C. Banta Lawrence. 

Edwards J F erguson Kinsley. 

Elk A. W. Kirby Howard. 

Ellis W. L. Fuller Hays City. 

Ellsworth J. A. Hopkins. Ellsworth 

Ford . . . . ^ J. Whitaker Dodsre City- 


Harper . 


Jewell , 


Labette . 


,H. F. Ellis.... 

.... Ottawa. 

.J. H. Mullaney 

. . . . . Milbrook. 

Miss G. Daniels ...... 


S. A. VanKirk 

.... Anthony. 

H. C. McQuiddy 

. . . .Newton. 

J. R. Baird 

, . . . . Jetmore. 

C. W. Noble 

Holton. 

H. Folsom 

.Oskaloosa. 

E. D. Smith 


F. H. Taylor 

.... Olathe. 

H. Jones 


.Mrs. A. C. Baker 

Oswego. 

,L J. Morgan 

. . . . .Leavenworth. 
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COUNTY. 

SUPERINTENDENT. 

POST OFFICE. 

Lincoln 

.H. B. Hams 

. . . Lincoln. 

Linn, 

.G. W. Jones, 

. . .Mound City. 

Lyon 

• J. E. Klock 

. . . Emporia. 

Marion 

. W. B. Zercher 

. . . Marion 

Marshall 

.J. T. Renoe 

. . . Marysville. 

McPherson 

.J. A. Myers 

. . . McPherson, 

Miami 

,E. H. Tackson 

. . .Paola. 

Mitchell 

■ M. J. Wilcox 

. . .Beloit. 

Montgomery.. 

.G. B. Leslie,. 

. . .Independence. 

Morris 

.A. G. Campbell 

. . .Council Grove. 

Nemaha 

.J. A. Amos 

. . .Seneca. 

Neosho 

.C. M. Light 

. . Erie. 

Ness 

.N. G. Carpenter 

. . .Ness City. 

Norton 

.S. Means 

. . .Norton. 

Osage — 

■ H. K. McConnell 

. . . Lyndon. 

Osborne 

.A, W. Robertson 

. , .Osborne. 

Ottawa 

.F. A. Bowen 

. . .Minneapolis. 

Pawnee 

.Mrs. E. A. Bedell 

Lamed. 

Phillips 

.C. A. Lewis 

. . , Phillipsburg. 

Pottawatomie 

J. S. Mitchell 

. . .Westmoreland. 

Pratt 

.0. L. Peak 

. . . luka. 

Rawlins 

.S. E. Maxon 

. . . Atwood. 

Reno 

,E. L. Jewell 

. . . Hutchinson. 

Republic 

,J. M. Lawrence 

. . , Belleville. 

Rice 

.J. K. Farrar 

. . . Lyons. 

Riley 

J. H. Lee 

. . Manhattan. 

Rooks 

. J. B. Clark. 

. . . Stockton. 

Rush ' 

• F. C. Brooks 

. . .Walnut City. 

Russell 

. J. B. Corbett 

. . . Russell. 

Saline 

.L. A. Davis 

. . .Salina. 

Sedgwick 

.B. D. Hammond 

. . . Wichita. 

Shawnee 

.J. McDonald 

. . .Topeka. 

Sheridan 

. D. E. Barnes 

. . Kenneth. 

Smith 

. D. H, Fleming 

, . . Smith Center. 

StafEord 

• J. A. Steelman 

. . .St. John. 

Sumner 

.J, V. RatlifEe 

, , .Wellington. 

Trego 

. W. 0. Barnes 

. , . Wa-Keeney. 

Wabaunsee 

.M. Thomson 

. . .Alma. 

Washington 

.H. C. Robinson 

. . .Washington. 

Wilson 

J. H. Vliet 

. . .Fredonia. 

Woodson 

.Miss L. J. Stephenson . . 

. . .Yates Center. 

Wyandotte 

.C. J. Smith 

. . .Wyandotte. 


KENTUCKY. 


Adair 

• W. H. Sallee 

. . . Columbia. 

Allen 

• W. C. Slate 

. . .Scottsville. 

Anderson 

. R. B. Sweeney 

. . . Lawrenceburg. 

Ballard 

.A. F. Elsey. 

. . .Bard well. 

Barren 

.R, P. Collins. 

. . . Glasgow. 
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COUNTY. SUPERINTENDENT, 

Bath W. H. Daugherty. . 

Bell W. G. Colson 

Boone L. C. Yager 

Bourbon W. H. Lockhart. , . 

Boyd T. R. Brown 

Boyle R. H. Caldwell. . , . 

Bracken A. C. Armstrong. . 

Breathitt A. H. Hargas 

Breckinridge N. M. Mercer 

Bullitt F. P. Straus 

Butler W. A. Helm 

Caldwell W. S. Hart 

Calloway R. C. Williams. . . . 

Campbell W. R. Taliafeixo, jr 

Carroll E. A. Gullion. .... 

Carter B. F. Radcliff 

Casey B, F. Branson 

Christian G. A. Chaplin 

Clark I, G, Robinson .... 

Clay J. E. White 

Clinton T. V. Stephenson. . 

Crittenden H. A. Hodge 

Cumberland J. A. Dixon 

Daviess J. D, Atchison 

Edmonson ; . .F. Meredith 

Elliott J. H. Flanery 

Estill J. Flynn 

F ayette T. W. Bullock 

Fleming E. Williams 

Floyd J. M. Davidson. . . . . 

Franklin T. B. Ford 

Fulton A. D. Kingman.. . . , 

Gallatin .S. Turley 

Garrard J- K. West 

Grant W, A. Myers 

Graves W. J. Gregory 

Grayson A. O, Horn, 

Green J, Perry 

Greenup J. B. Norris 

Hancock C. T. Duncan 

Hardin M. W. Dunkin 

Harlan W. Dixon, sr 

Harrison. P. P. Wyles 

Hart ‘ W. A. Hall 

Henderson E. C. Ward 

Henry S. Jones 

Hickman W. White 

Hopkins W. D. Brown 

Jackson J. W. Fowler 


POST OFFICE. 

. Owingsville. 
.Yellow Creek. 
.Florence. 

. Paris. 

. Catlettsburg. 
.Parksville. 

. Augusta. 
.Jackson. 

. Hardinsburg. 

. Shepherdsville. 

. Morgantown. 
.Princeton. 

. Murray. 

.Dayton. 

. Carrollton. 

. Grayson. 

. Liberty. 

. Hopkinsville, 

. Winchester, 

. Manchester. 

. Cumberland C’y. 
. Marion. 
.Burksville. 

. Owensboro. 
.Brownsville. 
-Newfoundland. 

. Irvine. 

. Lexington. 
-Flemingsburg. 

, Prestonsburg. 

, Frankfort. 

.Hickman. 

Napoleon. 

Lancaster. 

Williamstown. 

Mayfield. 

. Leitchfield. 

Greensburg. 

Greenup. 

Hawesville. 

Elizabethtown. 

Harlan. 

Cynthiana. 

Canmer. 

Henderson. 

Newcastle. 

Clinton. 

Hanson. 

Clover Bottom. 
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COUNTY. SUTERINT2NOBNT. 

Jefferson B. G. Kendall . . . 

Jessamine M. B. Frazer. . . . 

Johnson G. W. Howes... 

Kenton J. C. Byland 

Knox N. B. Hayes 

Larue B. J. Thurman . . 

Laurel W. B. Catching. 

Lawrence J. R. Dean 

Lee R. Cole 

Leslie W. Hall 

Letcher S. Combs 

Lewis .E. A. Jones 

Lincoln J. M. Phillips, jr. 

Livingston J. S. Miller 

Logan J* H. Morton 

Lyon J. W. Furnish. . . 

Madison C. A. Partello. . . 

Magoffin D. M. Hagar. .. 

Marion Wm. S. Knott. . . 

Marshall J- M. Fisher 

Martin T. W. Newberry. 

Mason D. J. Rees 

McCracken D. C. Hogan 

McLean J. M. Nicholls . . . 

Mead S. C. Malin 

Menifee S. Kash 

Mercer J. H. Lapsley . . . 

Metcalf S. H. Wisdom.. . 

Monroe J. A. Flippin. . . . 

Montgomery J. A. Orear 

Morgan. .W. W. Cox 

Muhlenburg C. W. Short 

Nelson J. S. Kelley 

Nicholas B. H. Robinson. . 

Ohio J. E. Rowe 

Oldham L. M. La Rue. . . 

Owen J. H. Threlkeld. . 

Owsley H. B. Hampton, 

Pendleton E. F. Bradford . . 

Perry W. W. Baker . . . 

Pike P. A. Cline 

Powell. J. Morton 

Pulaski J. S. May 

Robertson W. Buckler 

Rockcastle J. J. Brown 

Rowan.. G. A. Nickell..., 

Russell C. Wade 

Scott V. F. Bradley. . . , 

Shelby J. W. Head 


POST OFFICE. 

.PPsure Rd’gPk. 

.Nicholasville. 

.Paintsville. 

.Independence. 

.Barbourville. 

.Hodgenville. 

.London. 

.Louisa. 

.Beattyville. 

.Hyden. 

.Rockhouse. 

. Vanceburg. 

.Stanford. 

.Smithland. 

.Russellville. 

.Eddyville. 

.Richmond. 

.Salyersville. 

.Lebanon. 

.Benton. 

• Inez. 

.Fernleaf. 

.Paducah. 

. Calhoun. 

. Brandenburg. 

. F renchburg. 
.McAfee. 

. Edmonton. 

. Tompkinsville.. 
,Mt. Steiding. 
.West Liberty. 

. Greenville. 

. Bards town. 

. Carlisle. 
.Plartford. 

. Goshen. 

. Owenton. 
.Booneville. 
.Falmouth. 
.Hazard. 

.Pikeville. 

.Stanton. 

, Somerset. 

, Mt. Olivet. 

.Mt. Vernon.. 
.Morehead. 
Jamestown. 
Georgtown. 

, Shelby ville.. 
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COUNTY. 


Simpson 

Spencer 

Taylor 

Todd 


Trigg 

Trimble 

Union 

W arren 

Washington . . . 

Wayne 

Webster 

Whitley 

Wolfe 

Woodford 


Alcona 

Allegan 

Alpena ....... 

Antrim 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Cass 

Charlevoix . . . . 
Cheboygan . . . . 

Chippewa 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Delta 

Eaton 

Emmet 

Genesee 

Gladwin 

Grand Traverse 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale. . . . . . 

Houghton 

Huron 


SUPERINTENDENT. 

.R. P. Finn 

.A, Shelburne 

.W. T. Underwood, 

.J. W. Gant 

.C. H. Major, jr. . . , 
. J. P. Gillum. ...... 

.C. C. Rose 

.J. M. Simmons. . . . 
J. W. S. Clements. 
.W. W. Bradshaw.. 
.J. E. Hancock. . . . . 

.G. D. Moore 

.G. T. Center 

.M. B. Hifner 

MARYLAND. 


POST OFFICE, 

Franklin. 

Little Mount. 

Campbellsville. 

Elkton. 

Cadiz. 

Bedford. 

Caseyville. 

Bowling Green. 

Springfield. 

Monticell o. 

Slaugliterviile. 

Whitley. 

Campton. 

Mortonsville. 


(See Yeai'-Book, Vol. 4, 1882.) 


MICHIGAN. 


Term Expires August 28 , 1888 . 


J. E. Fair . Harrisville. 

P. A. Latta Allegan. 

E. L. Little Alpena. 

Mrs. M. M. Kellogg Mancelona. 

E. L. M^son L’Anse. 

M. L. Cook Hastings. 

J. H. Sharpe Essexville. 

....... .A. L. Gridley Benzonia. 

.H. C. Crosby New Buffalo. 

M. D. Campbell Quincy. 

E. Marble .Marshall. 

M. Pemberton Vandalia. 

....... .A. W. Chew Burgess. 

A. M. Gerow Cheboygan. 

T. Ryan Sault Ste. Marie. 

....... .D. E. Alward Clare. 

W. H. Brunson St. Johns. 

W. A. Masters Grayling. 

A. R. Northrup Escanaba. 

J. Eastabrook Olivet. 

W. S. Potter Petoskey. 

.E. D. Black Davison Station. 

........ C. C. Foutch Gladwin. 

C. J. Kneeland Traverse City. 

I. N. Cowdry Pompeii. 

W. A. Drake. Hillsdale. 

S. E. Whitney. Hancock. 

G. A. Maynard .Bad Axe. 


8 
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COUNTY, SUPERINTENDENT. 

Ingham .W. A. Rowe 

Ionia J. W. Ewing 

Iosco C. M. Joslin 

Isabella. F. Estee 

Isle Royal 

Jackson D. E. Haskins 

Kalamazoo A. Clapp 

Kalkaska C. C. Jencks 

Kent G. A. Ranney 

Keweenaw F. H. Coe 

Lake D. A. Cornell 

Lapeer C. H. May 

Leelanaw S. J. Hutchinson. . . 

Lenawee -D. A. Hammond . . 

Livingston T. Gordon, jr 

Mackinac C. Connor 

Macomb ^ W. Sears 

Manistee Miss M. A. Tibbitts 

Manitou M. F. O’Donnell. . . 

Marquette M. J. Whitney 

Mason G. H. Blodgett. . . . 

Mecosta G. R. Malone 

Menominee A, W. Bill 

Midland T. W. Crissey. .... 

Missaukee. A. Stout 

Monroe S. C. Randall 

Montcalm S. F. itennedy 

Montmorency A. Bargehr 

Muskegon N. L. Downie 

Newaygo T. Smith 

Oakland C. Stanton 

Oceana G. C. Myers 

Ogemaw J.S. Fraser. 

Ontonagon J. S. Monroe 

Osceola J. G. Van Winkle. 

Oscoda S. H, Hagaman. . . 

Otsego F. A. Baldwin . . . 

Ottawa J. F. Zwemer 

Presque Isle A. E. Banks 

Roscommon G. L. Alexander. . . 

Saginaw J. S. Goodman. . . . 

St Clair I H. Tappan 

St. Joseph D. Howell 

Sanilac G. A. Parker 

Schoolcraft G. K. Newcombe. . 

Shiawassee G. W. Sickles .... 

Tuseola E, A. Brown 

V an Buren H. Upton 

Washtenaw W. W. Beman. . . . . 


POST OFFICE. 

Mason. 

Ionia. 

East Tawas. 
Mount Pleasant. 


. Concord. 

.Vicksburg. 

.Kalkaska. 

. Cannonsburg. 
.Phoenix. 

Chase. 

, Imlay City. 
Northport. 
Tecumseh. 
.Fowlerville. 

.St. Ignace. 
Mount Clemens. 
.Manistee. 

.St. James. 
Negaunee. 
Ludington. 
.Mecosta. 

. Menominee. 
.Midland. 

Lake City. 
Dundee. 

, Lakeview. 

Big Rock. 

.North Muskegon 
.Newaygo. 

Holly. 

New Erie. 

West Branch. 

Ontonagon. 

Hersey. 

, Luzerne. 
Gaylord. 

Spring Lake. 
Rogers City. 
Roscommon, 
East Saginaw. 
Marysville. 

Three Rivers. 
Port Sanilac. 
Manistique. 
Gaines Station. 

F ostoria. 

Decatur. 

Ann Ai'bor. 
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COUNTY. 

Wayne . 
Wexford. 


Aitkin 

Anoka 

Becker 

Benton 

Big Stone 

Blue Earth 

Brown 

Carlton 

Carver 

Chippeway 

Chisago 

Clay 

Cottonwood 

Crow Wing 

Dakota i. 

Dodge. . 

Douglas 

Faribault 

Fillmor’e 

Freeborn 

Goodhue. — 

Grant 

Hennepin 

Houston 

Isanti 

Jackson 

Kanabec 

Kandiyohi 

Kittson - 

Lac qui Parle 

Lake .... 

Le Sueur 

Lincoln 

Lyon 

McLeod . . . 

Marshall 

Martin 

Meeker 

Mille Lacs 

Morrison 

Mower. 

Murray 

Nicollet 

Nobles 

Norman 


SUPERINTENDENT. 

POST OFFICE. 

,.J. P. Reed 


, .H. U. Foxworthy . . . . 


MINNESOTA. 


,F. E. Krech 


.G. D. Goodrich. 


. G. L. Jones 


.J. A. vSenn 


.W. R. Brown 


.E. Rogers 


.D. G. Clary 


.R. B. Wallace 

. . . . Thomson. 

.P. A. N. Vreyens. . . . 


.0. J. Rollevson 


.V. D. Eddy 


.L. D. Brown 


.G. S. Macomber 


.R. A. Beard 


.M. H. Sullivan 

. . ..Hastings. 

.A. M. Sperry 


.W. H. Sanders 


. R. W. Richards .... 

. , . . J Blue Earth City. 

. J. Brady 


. C. W. Levens 


.A. E. Engstrom 

Red Wing. 

.T. C. Hodgson 


.C. W. Smith 


.D. C. Cameron 

. . . . La Crescent. 

.C. Booth 


.T. J. Knox 


, .E. Naslund 


.C. A. Birch 


.P. H. Conzen 

Hallock. 

.H. Steinarson 


.G. A. Schulze 


.T. Barker 


.A. H. Barnard 


. G. M. Durst 


. J. H. Dorsey. ...... 


.P. Kirsch 


.D. P. Sackett 

.... Fairmont. 

. J. W. Wright 


.0. R. Barker 


.A. Guemon 


.C. D. Belden 


, S. P. McIntyre 


.W. G. Gresham 

.... St. Peter. 

.L. S. Nelson 


.P. 0. Stromme 
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COUNTY. 

Olmstead ...... 

Otter Tail 

Pine 

Pipe Stone . . . . 

Polk 

Pope 

Ramsey 

Redwood 

Renville 

Rice 

Rock 

St. Louis 

Scott. 

Sherburne 

Sibley 

Stearns 

Steele 

Stevens 

Swift 

Todd 

Traverse 

W abasha 

Wadena 

Waseca 

Washington. . . . . 

AVatonwan 

Wilkin 

Winona ........ 

Wright . . . 

Yellow Medicine 


SUPERINTENDENT. 

....F. L. Cook 

. . . .G. F. Cowing . . 

J. T. Wilcox .. 

....E. W. Day 

. . . . V. D. CaiTuth . . 

, . . J. R. Geddes. . . 
....H. G. Blake.... 
. . . .R. L. Marsham. 

. . . .1. S. Gerald. — 
....S. B. Wilson .. 

J. L. Helm. . . . 

. . . . R. J. Maguire . . 

M. M. Shields.. 

. . . . W. M. Jenkins . . 
... .W. H. Wilson.. 

. . . .P. B. Gorman. . 

. . . .G. C. Tanner. . . 

J. A. Johnson. . 

A. M. Utter 

. ...J. Barnes 

. . . . D. L. Roach. . , 

. . . . A. J. Greer 

. . . . A. S. McMillan 
. . . .D. L. Cummings 
. . . . A. D. Roe. .... 

. . . . G. M. Johnson. 

. . . .D. McCauley. . . 

. . . . O. M. Lord .... 

. . . .O. J. Steward. . 
E. Clark.... 


POST OFFICE. 

, Rochester. 

, .Fergus Falls. 

, . Pine City. 
.Edgerton. 

, .Crooks ton. 

, . Glenwood. 

,.St. Paul. 
.Redwood Falls. 
, Beaver Falls. 

, . Faribault. 

.Lu Verne. 
.Duluth. 

.Jordan. 

. Elk River. 

. Henderson. 

.St. Cloud. 

. Owatonna. 

. Mori'is. 

, .Benson. 

Long Prairie. 

. Brown’s Valley. 
.Lake City. 

. Verndale. 
.Waseca. 

. Stillwater, 

.St. James. 
.McCauleyville. 
.Minnesota City. 
. Buffalo. 

• Granite Falls. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Term Expires First Monday in February, 1884. 


Adams 

Alcorn 

Amite 

Attala 

Benton 

Bolivar 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Chickasaw 

Choctaw 

Clarke 

Claiborne 

Coahoma 

Clay 

Copiah 


. J. W. Henderson 
.W. 1. Gibson. . . 
.T, McKnight. . . 

.J. C. Clark 

.L. E. Lipford,. . 

.A. Yerger 

.R. F. Stokes... . 
.E. W. Tarrant.. 

. J. B. Gladney. . 
.J. R. Edmunds. 

. W. G. Nortrop. 

.W. H. Ker 

.N. W. Lea 

.T. B. Dalton . . . 

. W. B. Bingham. . 


Natchez. 

Rienzi, 

Liberty. 

Rosciusko. 

■ Ashland. 

Rosedale. 

Pittsboro. 

Black Hawk. 

Houston. 

Chester. 

Enterprise. 

Port Gibson. 

Clarksdale. 

West Point. 

Hazelhurst. 
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COUNTY. SUPERINTENDENT. 

Covington A. H. Hale 

DeSoto S. S. Robinson 

Franklin T. J. Scott. 

Greene W. W. Thompson. 

Granada J- J* Gage 

Hancock W. S. Stocker 

Harrison C. D. Lancaster . . . 

Hinds F. A. Wolfe 

Holmes W. L. Young 

Issaquena E. Mollison. . . . 

Itawamba G. W. Bennett .... 

Jackson H. L. Howze 

Jasper F. M. Moseley .... 

Jefferson J. R. Wade 

Jones J. Taylor 

Kemper - A. G. Vinson 

Lafayette E. C. Davidson 

Lauderdale M. H. Whitaker. . . 

Lawrence Mrs. B. Fairman. . . 

Leake R. Reid 

Leflore D. A. Outlaw 

Lee J. R. Edmunds .... 

Lincoln W. R. Spencer. . . . 

Lowndes W. L. Lipscomb. .. 

Madison W. B. Stinson 

Marion M. L. Banks ...... 

Marshall E. D. Miller 

Monroe E. P. Thompson ... 

Montgomery .E. W. Simpson 

Neshoba L. Stainson 

Newton J. W. Guthrie 

Noxubee I E. A. Pace 

Oktibbeha L. A. Fort 

Panola. . . J. A. Rainwater — 

Perry G. D. Hartfield. . . . 

Pike J* S. Lamkin 

Pontotoc C. D. Fontaine. . . . 

Prentiss R. C. McMillan . . . 

Quitman H. T. Edwards .... 

Rankin W. Reber 

Sharkey. H. J. McLaurin 

Scott A. A. Nichols^. 

Simpson W. S. Patchings . . . 

Smith J. Rauch 

Sunflower H. Baker 

Webster W. J. Taylor 

Tallahatchie A. C. Fonda 

Tate W. B. Roseboi'ough 

Tippah. R. O. Prewitt . . . . . 


POST OFFICE. 

.Williamsburg. 

. Hernando. 
.Meadville. 
.Leaksville. 

. Grenada. 
.Pearling ton. 
.Mississippi City. 
.Jackson. 
.Lexington. 

. Mayers ville. 
.Montachie. 

. Scranton. 
.Paulding. 

.Red Lick. 

.Ellisville. 

.Scooba. 

Oxford. 

.Meridian. 

.Monticello. 

. Carthage. 

. Greenwood. 
.Tupelo. 
.Brookhaven. 
.Columbus. 

. Canton. 

. Columbia. 

.Holly Springs. 

.Aberdeen 

.Winona. 

• Philadelphia. 

.Newton. 

.Summerville. 

. Starkville. 

. Sardis. 

.Enon. 

.Magnolia. 

.Pontotoc. 

.Boonevilie. 

.Belen. 

. Brandon. 
.Rolling Fork. 
.Foi'est. 

. Westville. 

Trenton. 

.Johnsonville. 

.Walthall. 

.Charleston. 

, Senatobia. 

. Ripley. 
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COUNTY, SUPERINTENDENT. 

Tishomingo J. W. Jourdan . . . 

Tunica W. B. Mitchell . . 

Union T. Y. Reaves . . . 

Warren H. T. Moore . . . . 

AVashington S. Archer 

AVayne G. Mellard . . 

Wilkinson J. S. Lewis 

Winston W. B, Shumaker. 

Yalobusha S. M. Ross. . . . . . 

Yazoo .A. M. Hicks . . . . 


POST OFFICE. 

. luka. 

Austin. 

.New Albany. 

, Vicksburg. 
Gi*eenville. 
Waynesboro. 
Woodville. 
Louisville. 
Coffeeville. 
Yazoo City. 


Churchill .... 

Douglas 

Elko 

Esmeralda .... 

Eureka 

Humboldt 

Lander 

Lincoln 

Lyon 

Nye 

Ormsby 

Storey, ....... 

Washoe 

White Pine. . . . 


MISSOURI. 

(See Year-Book, Vol. 4, 1882.) 

NEBRASKA. 

(See Year-Book, Vol. 4, 1882.) 


NEVADA. 

J. W. Allen St. Clair Station. 

C. B. Luce Genoa. 

J. AV. Grover Elka. 

G. B. Hinckle Aurora. 

M. A. Douthett Eureka. 

C. Chenoweth. Winnemucca. 

C. W. Hinchcliffe Austin. 

G. R. Alexander Pioche. 

John G. Young Dayton. 

Charles L. Deady Belmont. 

B. F. Foster Carson City. 

T. B. Gray Virginia City. 

W. R. Genvey Reno. 

J. H, Tufford Cherry Creek. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Atlantic S. R. Morse 

Bergen John A. Deraarest. . . 

Burlington Edgar Haas 

Camden F. R. Brace 

Cape May Edward P. Shields. . . 

Cumberland AVilliam O. Garrison. 

Essex Charles M. Davis. . . . 

Gloucester William Milligan. . . . 

Hudson William L. Dickinson 

Hunterdon O. H. Hoffman. 

Mercer William J. Gibby. . . . 

Middlesex Ralph Willis ..... . . 

Monmouth Samuel Lockwood. . . 

Morris Lewis W. Thurber. . . 


Atlantic City. 
River Edge. 
Bordentown. 
Blackwood. 

Cape May City. 

Bridgeton, 

Bloomfield. 

Woodbury, 

Jersey City. 

Lebanon. 

Princeton. 

New Brunswick. 
Freehold. 

Dover. 
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COUNTY. 

Ocean 

Passaic 

Salem.". 

Somerset 

Sussex 

Union 

W arren 

Albany 

Alleghany 

Broome 

Cattaraugus 

Cayuga 

Chautauqua 

Chemung 

Chenango 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Dutchess 

Erie 

Essex 

F ranklin 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Greene 

Hamilton. _. . . 

Herkimer 

JejEferson 

Kings 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Madison 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

New York ....... 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Onondaga 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oswego. 

Otsego 

Putnam 

Queens 

Rensselaer 


SUPERINTENDENT. 

. . . .Edward M. Lonan, 
. . . . J. C. Cruikshank. . 

. . . .R. Henry Holme.. 

. . . .John S. Haynes. , , 

. . . . Luther Hill 

N. W. Pease . ... 

. . . . Robert S. Price. . . 

NEW YORK. 

. . . .S. F. Powell 

. . . . G. E. F erguson. . . 

....C E. Fuller 

....J. H. Shallies 

. . . . J. Gailey 

.,..C. H. Wicks 

....C. K. Hetfield 

. . . .L. C. Hays 

.. .S. S. Taylor 

. . . . A. P. Lasher 

E. Rogers 

P. L. Purdy 

. . . . J. F. Schlosser. . . . 

. . . . J. J. Lentz 

....F. L. Miller 

S. A. Ellsworth. . . 

. . . .D. D. Crouse 

. . . . W. E. Prentice. . . 

. . . .C. E. Bloodgood. . 

....S. Call 

. . . , G. F. Crumby . . . 

. . . . A. B. Watkins. . . . 
....C. W. Hamilton.. 

. . . .R. T. Damuth. . . . 

. . . .Foster W. Walker. 
....G. N. White ... . 

....N. C. Holt 

.... A. Geweye 

J. Jasper 

....C. W. Gould 

, . . . W. D. Biddlecome 
. . . ,D. D. N. Marvin. . 

. . . . J. H. Stevens 

D. A. Morrison. . . 

... E. Posson 

. — C. R. Parkhurst. . 

. . . .T. D. Grout 

. . . . J. A. Foshay 

. . . . C. E. Surdam .... 

. . . .E. Wait 


POST OFFICE, 

Forked River. 
Little Falls. 
Salem, 

Raritan. 

Andover. 

Elizabeth. 

Hackettstown, 

Co ey mans. 

Short Tract. 

, Conklin Station. 

.Sandusky. 

.Sterling Centre. 

.Panama. 

.Horseheads, 

.Norwich. 

.Morrisonville. 

. Gex'mantown. 

. Cincinnatus. 
.Downsville. 

. Fishkill-on-Hud. 
. Williamsville. 
.Lewis. 

Burke Centre. 

Broadalbin. 

.Batavia. 

.Catskill. 

.Wells. 

.Little Falls. 
.Adams. 

.East New York 
. Constableville. 

. Caledonia. 

.West Eaton. 
.Webster. 

. Canajoharie. 
.New York. 
.Middleport, 
.Deerfield. 

. Baldwinsville. 
.Clifton Springs. 

. Montgomery. 
.Medina. 

.S crib a. 

.East Springfield, 
.Farmers’ Mills. 

. Port Washington. 
. Lansingburgh. 
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COUNTY. SUPERINTBNEJENT. 

Richmond C. H. King 

Rockland T. W. Suffern 

St. Lawrence G. A. Lewis 

Saratoga W. L. Hoyt 

Schenectady C. Van Santvoord 

Schoharie L. Van Tuyl 

Schuler A. C. Huff 

Seneca I. H. Stout 

Steuben E. A. Higgins 

Suffolk G. H. Cleaves 

Sullivan C. Barnum 

Tioga L. O. Eastman 

Ulste? J. H. De Witt 

Warren A. Armstrong, jr 

Washington H. T. Hedges 

W^ayne E. C. Delano 

Westchester J* Sandford 

Wyoming L B. Smith 

Yates. H. P. Bush 


POST OFFICB. 

.Stapleton, 

, Suffern. 

, Morristown. 

, Charlton. 
Schnectady. 

, Gilboa. 

■ Watkins. 
.Farmer Village. 
. Cohocton. 
Greenport. 
.Monticello. 
.Berkshire. 
Ithaca. 
Saugerties. 

. Chestertown. 
Shushan. 

Sodus Centre. 
Mount Vernon. 
Dale. 

Branchport. 


Alamance. 
Alexander. 
Alleghany. 
Anson .... 

Ashe 

Beaufort . , 

Bertie 

Bladen, . . . 
Brunswick. 
Buncombe. 

Burke 

Cabarrus . . 
Caldwell. . 
Camden. . . 
Carteret. . . 
Caswell. . . 
Catawba . . 
Chatham. . 
Cherokee. . 
Chowan. . , 

Clay 

Cleveland . 
Columbus . 
Craven. . . . 
Cumberland 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

Term Expires December 1 , 1884 . 


W- S. Long Graham. 

N. S. Norton EikShoal. 

S. W. Brown Sparta. 

. * W. D. Redfern Ansonville. 

Q- F. Neal Jefferson. 

J- H. Small Washington. 

E. Wooten .Lewiston. 

J. Kelly Clarkton. 

G. Leonard Shallotte. 

J. Atkins, jr Ashville. 

J. N. Payne Morganton. 

T. H. Smith Concord. 

J. R. Wilson Lenoir. 

C. H. Spencer Camden. 

L. C. Howland Beaufort. 

G. N. Thompson Leasburg. 

J. D. Rowe Newton. 

P. R, Law Pittsboro. 

B. Posey Murphy. 

J. H. Garrett Edenton. 

G. H. Haigler Hayesville. 

H. T. Royster. Casar. 

M. Campbell Flemington. 

J* S- Long Newbern. 

C. W. Broadfoot F ayetteville . 
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COUNTY. SUPERINTENDENT. 

Currituck V. L. Pitts 

Dare E. H. Riggs 

Davidson T. H. Phillips..., 

Davie R. Sterling 

Duplin B. F. Grady, jr. . , 

Durham G. W. Jones . . . . , 

Edgecombe J. D. Jenkins. . . . 

Forsyth A. J. Burtner. . . . 

Franklin E. G. Conyers. . . 

Gaston M. L. Little 

Gates J. R. Walton. ... 

Gi'aham. M. S. Gunter. . . . . 

Granville W. H. P. Jenkins 

Greene E. T. Albritton. , 

Guilfoi'd J. R. Wharton. . . , 

Halifax D. C. Clark 

Harnett .J, D. Pegram . . . , 

Haywood R. A. Sentell — . , 

Henderson W. A. G. Brown. 

Hertford W. C. Parker.. . 

Hyde J. M. Watson . . . . 

Iredell W. B. Pressley . . . 

Jackson A. R. Catjiey . . . . 

Johnston .B. W. Hatcher. . . 

Jones '. . . . .P. M. Pearsall. . . . 

Lenoir W. S. Bird 

Lincoln D. M. Thompson, 

Macon A. D. Farmer. . . . 

Madison J. Ammons 

Martin T. B. Haughton. . 

McDowell A. R. Johnson. . . . 

Mecklenburg J. H. McClintock . 

Mitchell T. B. Garland. . . . 

Montgomery J. W. Ewing . . . . . 

Moore W. J. Stewart. . . . 

Nash A. W. Bridgers . . 

New Hanover 1. Johnston 

Northampton F. E. Foster 

Onslow E. W. Ward 

Orange J. L. Currie 

Pamlico B. F. Mayhew. . 

Pasquotank .R. B. Creecy, jr . . 

Pender J. S. Black 

Perquimans .G. W. White. . . . 

Person J. W. Tillett 

Pitt J. Latham 

Polk .A. E. Wiley 

Randolph J. R. Frazier. . . . 

Richmond C. W. Tillett. . , . . 


POST OFFICE. 

.Poplar Branch. 
.Buxton. 

.Yadkin College. 
. Mocksville. 

. Albertson. 

, Red Mountain. 

. Tarborn. 

.Berthania. 

.Pacific. 

. Castonia. 

. Gatesville. 

. Robbinsvilie . 
.Franklin ton. 
.Snow Hill. 

. Greensboro. 
.Enfield. 

.Chalk Level. 
.Waynesville. 

. Hendersonville. 

, Murfreesboro. 
Swan Quarter. 
Statesville. 
.Hamburg. 
.Smith field. 

. Trenton. 

. Seven Springs. 

.Denver. 

.Franklin. 

.Mars Hill. 

.Willamston. 

Marion. 

. Huntersville. 

.Bakersville. 

Pekin. 

■ Carthage. 
Nashville. 

Castle Hayne. 
.Seaboard. 
Jacksonville. 
Chapel Hill. 
.Bayboro. 
Elizabeth City. 

. Burgaw. 
.Belvidere. 
.Mount Tirzah. 

. Greenville. 

Mills Spring. 

Ashboro. 

Rockingham. 
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COUNTY. 


SUPERINTENDENT. 


Robeson. . . . 
Rockingham . 
Rowan. . . . , . 
Rutherford , . 
Sampson. . . . 

Stanly 

Stokes 

Surry 

Swain. . . . . 
Transylvania. 

Tyrrell 

Union 

Vance 

Wake 

Warren .... 
W ashington 
W atauga . . . 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

Wilson 

Y adkin .... 
Yancey .... 


W. B. Blake 

N. S. Smith 

L. H. Rothrock. . . . 

A. L. Rucker. 

I. Royall 

W. Spinks 

< . . . . J. Bradfield 

J. H. Lewellin, Esq 

J. S. Smiley 

W. H. Davis 

E. Alexander 

J. B. Ashcraft 

D. S. Allen 

E. T. Jones 

F. M. Fitts 

Luther Ehorn 

J. L. Lippard 

J. W. Gulick 

R. W. Barber 

J. Murray 

D. W. Martin 

D. M. Ray 


Baker 

Benton 

Clackamas . . 
Clatsop .... 
Columbia . . . 

Coos 

Curry 

Douglass. . . . 

Grant 

Jackson 

Josephine 

Lake 

Lane 

Linn 

Marion 

Multnomah. . 

Polk 

Tillamook. . . 
Umatilla .... 

Union 

Wai'co 

Washington . 
Yamhill 


OREGON. 

Term Expires 1884. 

. . . . J. E. Payton 

. . . .E. A. Milner 

....C. Baird 

. — H. Sloop 

. , . .E. E. Quick 

... .A. B. Camp 

. . . . W- S. Guerin 

, . . .F. W. Benson. . . . 

. . . . J. W. Mack 

....W. M. Colvig.... 

. . . . W. N. Saunders . • 

. . .T. B. Vernon 

A. W. Patterson . . 

. . . .P. A. Moses 

. . . , J. T. Gregg 

. — O. F. Paxton 

.F. Rigler 

. . . .R. M. Trowbridge 

. . . . J. Edington 

....F. Collins 

. I . .O. D. Doane 

. . , . W. D. Lyman. . . . 

. . . . L. H. Baker 


POST OFFICE. 

Lumber ton. 
Leaksville. 

Gold Hill. 

Rutlierfordton. 

Huntley. 

Albemarle. 

Danbury. 

Dobson. 

Nantahala. 

Davidson River. 

Columbia. 

Monroe. 

, Kittrells. 

Eagle Rock. 

Oakville. 

Creswell. 

Boone. 

Goldsboro. 

Wilkesboro. 

Wilson. 

Chesnut Ridge. 
Buensville. 


Baker City. 

, Corvallis. 
Oregon City. 
Astoria. 

St. Helens. 

Marshfield. 

Port Oxford. 

Wilbur. 

.Prairie City. 

Jacksonville. 

Kirby viile. 

Lakeview. 

.Eugene City. 

Tangent. 

Salem. 

Portland. 

Buena Vista. 

Tillamook. 

Pendleton. 

Summerville. 

The Dalles. 

Forest Grove. 

McMinnville. 
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PENNSYLVAIMIA. 

(See Year-Book, Vol. 4, 1882.) 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Term Expires December 31, 1884. 


COUNTY. SUPERINTENDENT. 

Abbeville E. Cowan 

Aiken L. W. Williams . 

Anderson R. W. Todd, . . . 

Barnwell A. Buist 

Beaufort T. H. Wheeler. . 

Berkeley D. T. Middleton. 

Charleston P. F. Stevens 

Chester J. Hamilton 

Chesterfield R. P. Miller 

Clarendon S. J. Bowman... 

Colleton J. T. Hiers 

Darlington W. H. Evans.. . . 

Edgefield G. W. Lott 

Fairfield J. Boyd 

Georgetown G. E. Herriot. . . . 

Greenville J W. Kennedy.. 

Hampton B. R. Lewis 

Horry .0. H. Lay 

Kershaw J. Hough 

Lancaster J. F. Gregory. . . 

Laurens Z. L. Holmes . . . 

Lexington J. B. Kyzer 

Marion T. P. Lide. ...... 

Marlboro’ T. I. Rogers 

Newberry J. C. Boyd 

Oconee .1. Wickliffe 

Orangeburg S. R. Mellichamp 

Pickens O. L. Durant. . . . 

Richland L. C. Sylvester.. 

Spartanburg B. B. Chapman.. 

Sumter J. D. Wilder. . . . 

Union .D. A. Townsend. 

Williamsburg S. D. McGill. . . . 

York R. Lathan 


POST OFFICE. 

Abbeville. 

, Aiken. 
Anderson. 
Blackville. 
Beaufort. 

• Mt. Pleasant. 

, Charleston. 

, Chester. 

. Chesterfield, 

. Manning. 

, Cottageville. 

Darlington. 

Johnston. 

Winnsboro’. 

Georgetown. 

Greenville. 

. Hampton. 

, Conwayboro’ , 
Camden. 
Lancaster. 
Laurens. 

, Lexington. 

. Marion. 
.Bennettsville. 
Newberry. 
.Walhalla. 

. Orangeburg. 

Pickens. 

Columbia. 

, Spartanburg, 

- Sumter. 
.Union. 

. Kingstree. 

. Yorkviile, 


TENNESSEE. 

(See Year-Book, Vol. 4, 1882.) 
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VIRGINIA. 


COUNTY. superintendent, 

Accomac Janies C. Weaver, 

Albemarle L. A. Michie . . . 

Alexandria W. A. Cave .... 

Alleghany A. A. McDonald 

Amelia H. T. Tucker . , 

Amherst A. J. Richeson.. 

Appomattox J. B. Bristow 

Augusta C. Grattan 

Bath R. A. Hughart . 

Bedford * G. Board 

Bland J* T. Taylor. . . . 

Botetourt M. D. Obenshain 

Brunswick J- R* Jones 

Buchanan T. W. Ratcliff . . 

Buckingham A. J. Eppes . . . 

Campbell R« A. Hamlett. . 

Caroline B. B. Wright. • . 

Carroll T. J. J ennings . . 

Charles Citv J* B- Stagg 

Charlotte, .' J. C, Paris 

Chesterfield . E. S. Robinson . 

Clarke C. M. Louthan. . 

Craig P- O. Reynolds. 

Culpeper. .J. 'W. Colvin . . - 

Cumberland C. A. Holman. . 

Danville G. W. Dame , . . 

Dickenson J* M. Thornbury 

Dinwiddle C. M. Harris . . . 

Elizabeth City A. S. Segar 

Essex H. Gresham 

Fairfax E* B. Ficklin. . . 

Fauquier .W. H. Strother . 

Floyd J* W. Simmons . 

Fluvanna. P* J- Winn 

F ranklin A. J ames. . . — . 

Frederick W. H. Gold.. . . 

Giles G. T. Porterfield 

Gloucester R. H. Franklin. 

Goochland * E. S. Reeve .... 

Grayson W. S. Hale — . 

Greene .............•••••J* IST* IVTcMullen. 

Greensville W. H. Briggs . 

Halifax P. H. Carpenter 

Hanover * J. L. Valentine. . 

Heniico D. E. Gardner. . 

Henry J. IVT. Smith .... 


POST OFFICE. 

Onancock. 

Free Union. 
Alexandria. 
Covington. 
Painville. 

■ Pedlar Mills. 

Hixburg. 

Staunton, 

Warm Springs.. 

, Liberty. 
Mechanicsburg. 
Blue Ridge. 

. Lawrenceville.- 
, Grundy. 
Curdsville. 
Morris’ Church. 
Penola. 
Hillsville. 
-Wilcox Wharf. 
-Randolph. 

, Petersburg. 

- Berryville. 

-New Castle. 
-Culpeper. 
-McRae’s Store. 
-Danville. 
Irvinton. 

, Hebron. 

Hampton. 

Tappahannock. 

Fairfax. 

Markham. 

-Floyd. 

-Fork Union. 
-Rocky Mount. 
-Winchester. 
-Maybrook. 

. Gloucester. 

. Oilville. 

.Elk Creek. 
.Standardsville. 

. Hicksford. 

.Halifax. 

.Ashland. 

-Richmond. 

-Martinsville. 
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COUNTY. 

Highland 

Isle of Wight 

James City 

King & Queen. , . 

King George 

King William .... 

Lancaster 

Lee 

Loudoun 

Louisa 

Lunenburg 

Madison 

Mathews 

Mecklenburg 

Middlesex. 

Montgomery 

Nansemond 

Nelson 

New Kent 

Norfolk 

Northampton. ... 
Northumberland . . 

Nottoway 

Orange 

Page 

Patrick 

Pittsylvania 

Powhatan 

Prince Edward. . . 
Prince George. . . . 
Princess Anne .... 
Prince William . . . 

Pulaski 

Rappahannock . . . 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

Rock Bridge 

Rockingham 

Russell 

Scott 

Shenandoah 

Smyth. 

Southampton 

Spotsylvania 

Stafford 

Surry . . . .j 

Sussex 

Tazewell 

Warren 


SUPERINTENDENT. 

S. Ruckman 

W. S. Holland... 

C. W. Taylor ... 

J. G. Cannon .... 

W. McDaniel- . . . 

J. C. Johnson . . . 

S. P. Gresham. . . 

J. H. Graham . . . 

W, M. Giddings . 

J. Richardson. . . . 

O. L. Hardy 

H. N. Fry 

....R. B. Collier.... 

H. E. Coleman . . 

R. T. Bland 

J. L. Stone 

V. S. Kilby 

G. S. Stevens 

.J. C. Parkinson. . 

.J. E. Baker 

J. B. Dalby 

. .W. Broun 

J. E. Perkinson. . 

F. L. Marshall. . . 

W. O. Yager.... 

J. A. Taylor 

L. H. Pigg 

W. H. Hening... 

T. W. Crawley. . 

H. C. Britton 

A. B. Malbone . . 

W. W. Thornton 

M. J. Alexander . 

A. H. Buckner. , . 

G. H. Northam. . 

W. W. Ballard... 

J. L. Hamilton. . . 

J. Hawse 

E. D. Miller..... 

J. B. Wolfe 

W. W. Logan.. . 

A. G. Pendleton. 

R. M. Doles 

E. M. Crutchfield 

S. Harding 

R. T. Marable — 

H. C. Briggs 

..... .J. H. Gillispie. . . 

J, T. Silman 


POST OFFICE. 

Monterey. 

.Windsor. 

Williamsburg. 

■ Miller’s Tavern. 
Rollins’ Fork. 

. Beulahville.< 
Lancaster. 

, Graham. 

. Taylortown. 
.Jackson. 

. Tussekiah. 

Oak Park. 
Mathews. 
.Palmer’s Sprg’s. 
Saluda. 

, Christiansburg. 

, Suffolk. 
Lovingston. 

, Talleysville. 
.Bowers’ Hill. 

. Capeville. 

, Broun’ s Store. 
.Jennings’ Ord’ry. 
. Orange. 

. Luray. 

.Patrick. 

. Chatham. 
.Jefferson. 

. F armville, 

, Garysville. 
.Pleasant Ridge. 

. Brentsville. 
.Newbern. 

, Sperryville. 

. Emmerton. 

. Salem. 

. Lexington. 

. Harrisonburg. 
.New Garden. 

. Nickelsville. 

. Woodstock- 
.Mai'ion. 

7-..-.: Isle of Wight 
. ZyUin, Counjy 

. F redericksburg. 

. Gai'risonvilie. 

. Surry. 

.Littleton. 

. Shraders. 

.Front Royal. 
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COUNTY. 

Warwick 

W ashington 

Westmoreland 

Wise 

Wythe - • • 

York 


SUPEaiNTUNDENT. 

W. G. Y oting . . 
R. P. Carson. . . 
H. H. Fones . . . 
M. M. Wells... 
Wm, G. Repass 
L. U. Evans . . . . 


aOST OFFICE. 

Warrick. 

Abingdon, 

Montross. 

Big Stone Ga| 

Wytheville. 

Spears. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

(See Year-Book, VoL 4, 1882.) 

WISCONSIN. 


Term Expires December 31, 1884. 


Adams 

Ashland 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burnett 

Calumet 

Chippewa 

Clark 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Dane, 1st district 
Dane, 2d district. 

Dodge 

Door 

Douglas ........ 

Dunn. 

Eau Claire 

Fond du Lac. . . 

Grant. 

Green 

Green Lake. . . . 

Iowa 

Jackson. 

Jefferson 

Juneau . 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee 

La Crosse. 

La F ayette ....... 

Langlade 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc 

Marathon 

Marinette 


. . G. A. Hamilton. . . . 

...H. D. Weed 

...S. R. Finley 

. . , O. Flanders 

. . . George F. Steele ... 

. . .L. Kessinger 

. . .E. M. Wilson 

. . .M. B. Minaghan. . . . 

...C. D. Tillinghast 

. . .L. A. Doolittle 

. . .Zadock Merrill 

...J. H. McDonald 

. . .F. O. Burdick 

...H. J. Taylor 

. . .John T. Flavin 

. . .C. M. Smith." 

. . .Irvin W. Gates 

. A. B. Finley 

. . .Bessie M. Reed 

. . .Ed. McLoughlin. . . . 

. . .Charles L. Harper., . 

. . .D. H. Morgan 

...A. W. Millard... ... 

Rose Dowling 

. . .T. P. Marsh 

...C. L. Hubbs 

. . .M. L. Bunnell, . . . . . 

Daniel A. Mahoney. 

. . .John Wattawa 

. . A. O. Rhea 

. , . - C. G. Thomas 

. . . . Geo. D. Ratcliffe. , . 

, . . .Francis E. Matthews 

, . 1 .John Nagle 

, . .Thomas Greene 

. . . Henry C. Mann 


Point Bluff. 
.Ashland. 

Prairie Farm. 

Bayfield. 

.Depere. 

Alma. 

, Grantsburg. 

, Chilton. 

.Bloomer. 

.Neillsville. 

Pardeeville. 

Eastman. 

Utica. 

Black Earth. 

, W atertown . 
Sturgeon Bay. 
Superior. 
.Menomonie. 
.Eau Claire. 
.Eldorado Mills. 
Hazel Green. 
.Albany. 
.Manchester. 

■ Arena, 
.Sechlerville. 

.Ft. Atkinson. 

, Mansion. 
.Salem. 

. Ahnapee. 

.Holman. 

Darlington. 

. Antigo. 

Merrill. 

Manitowoc. 

Wausau. 

Peshtigo. 
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COUNTY. SUPERINTENDENT. 

Marquette Richard G. O^Connor 

Milwaukee John Reilley 

Monroe A. F. Brandt 

Oconto Hamilton Allen 

Outagamie John A. Leith 

Ozaukee . .W. F. Scott 

Pepin W. E. Barker 

Pierce Amos Rosenberger. . . 

Polk Henry P. Dike 

Portage A. P. Een 

Price .A. P. Moner. 

Racine Wm. G. Gittings 

Richland W. S. Sweet 

Rock, 1st district . J. Boyd Jones 

Rock, 2d district Wm. Jones 

St. Croix Elizabeth Dwelley. . . 

Sauk James T. Lunn 

Shawano Edward E. Breed 

Sheboygan A. F. Warden 


Trempealeau W. J. Showers. . . . 

Vernon Wm. Haughton... 

Walworth W. R. Taylor. . . . 

Washington James Finnegan. . 

Waukesha John Howitt 

Waupaca O. E. Welles. . . . 

Waushara James H. Tobin. , 

AVinnebago. . - W^. Kimball. . 

Wood Edwar*d Lynch. . . 

Florence W. A. Whittlesey 


POST OFFICE. 

Montello. 

Humboldt. 

Sparta. 

Oconto. 

Appleton. 

. Cedarburg. 
Pepin. 

Ellsworth. 
.Osceola Mills. 
Amherst J un ct’ n . 
, Ogema. 

.Racine. 

Richland Centei*. 

Evansville. 

.Clinton. 

.Hudson. 

, Ronton. 

.Shawano. 

Plymouth. 

.Medford. 

.Trempealeau. 

, Viroqua. 
Whitewater. 
.West Bend. 
.Waukesha. 
.Manawa. 

. Auroraville. 

. Eureka. 

.Grand Rapids. 
.Florence. 


Ada 

Alturas . . . - 
Bear Lake. 

Boise 

Cassia 

Custer 

Idaho 

Kootnai. . . . 

Lemhi 

Nez Perce. 
Oneida .... 
Owyhee ... 
Shoshone. . . 
Washington 


IDAHO. 

Term Expires January 1 , 1885 . 


L. L. Shearer Boise City. 

D. E. Waldron Hailey. 

A. Galloway ..Paris. 

W. J. Rothwell Idaho City. 

Montgomeiy Brown Albion. 

A. J. Pierce Challis. 

J. B Chamberlin .Mt. Idaho. 

J. H. Cradlebaugh Westwood. 

John Hogan Salmon City. 

J. H. Evans Lewiston. 

W. B. Thews Malad City. 

James Lynam *. Silver City. 

D. M. Fraser ..Pierce City. 

L M. Hart Wieser City. 



PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


Alabama. Hon. H. c. Armstrong, State Superintendent of Education, 
Montgomery. School population: white 217,590 ; colored 170,418. 
(School age 7-21.) Enrollment: white 107,888 ; colored 68,951. Aver- 
age attendance: white 66,840; colored 48,476. Average days of school 
annually 80. Teachers — white, male 1,878; female 1,180: colored, 
male 1,169; female 476. Average salary: white $22.98 ; colored 
$28.15. School fund $897,479.04. Value of school property $285,- 
976. ISTumber of schools: white 2,981; colored 1,591. (Report for 
3 ^ear ending Sept. 30, 1882.) Hon. H. C. Armstrong, President State 
teachers’ Association, Montgomery. Next meedng will be held at 
Talladega, in July. 

Arkansas- Hon. W. E. Thompson, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Little Rock. School population — white, male 111,958; 
female 100,982; colored, male 85,081 ; female 84,082. (School age 
6-21.) Enrollment — white, male 41,561; female 35,037: colored, 
male 12,001; female 11,138. Average attendance: male 27,708; fe- 
male 25,884. Number of teachers — white, male 1,590; female 857: 
colored, male 887; female 84. Salaries from $11 to $60. School 
fund $190,186. Annual income $722,871.82. Value of school prop- 
erty $254,217.70. Number of schools 1,286. (Report for year end- 
ing June 80, 1882.) 

California. Hon. Wm. T. Welcker, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Sacramento. School population: white 218,596; colored 
1,288; Indian 1,094. (School age 5-17.) Enrollment: white 162,687; 
colored 824; Indian 827. Average attendance 110,960. Average days 
of school annually 146. Teachers: male 1,208; female 2,887, Aver- 
age salary: male $80.26 ; female $64.78. Annual income $3,573,108. 
Number of schools 2,803. Value of school property $6,914,308. 

Colorado. Hon. L. S. Cornell, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
X>enver. School population: male 18,565 ; female 17,001. (School age 
6-21.) Enrollment 22,119. Average attendance 12,618. Average days 
of school annually 100. Teachers: male 247 ; female 431. Average 
salaiy: male $48; female $46. Annual income $522,580. Number 
of schools 292. Value of school property $682,410. 

Connecticut. Hon. Charles D. Hine, Secretary State Board of Educa- 
tion, Hartford. School population 146,188. (School age 4-16.) Enroll- 
ment 121,185. Average attendance; winter 77,041; summer 69,686. 
Average days of school annually 180. Number of teachers: male 617; 
female 2,508. Average salary: male $68.44; female $35.94. School 
fund $2,000,000. Annual income $1,481,680. Number of schools 
1,447, (Report for year ending Aug. 81, 1882.) John G. Lewis, 
President State Teachers' Association, Hartford. Next meeting at 
Hartford, in October. 
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Delaware. Hon. James H, Groves, State Superintendent of Free. 
Schools, Smyrna. School population: white 33,133; colored 5,300. 
(School age 6-21.) Enrollment: white 23,450 ; colored 1,997. Average 
attendance 15,556. Average days of school annually 151. Number of 
teachers : male 225 ; female 312. Average salary : male $32.64 ; female 
$29.26. School fund $495,749. Annual income $181,79.9.84. Value 
of school property $453,274. Number of schools: white 515 ; colored 
70. (Report for year ending Dec. 1, 1882.) H. C. Cai-penter, Presi- 
dent State Teachers^ Association, Lewes. Next meeting at Rehoboth. 

Florida. Hon. E. H. Foster, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Tallahassee. School population 74,213. (School age 4-21. ) En- 
rollment 51,945. Average attendance 24,928. Average days of 
school annually 106. School fund $326,420.31. Number of teachers : 
male 635 ; female 335. Number of schools 1,326. 

Georgia. Hon. Gustavus J. Orr, State School Commissioner, Atlanta. 
School population: white 236,319; colored 197,125. Enrollment: 
white 147,192 ; colored 79,435 ; total 226,627 (besides 26,887 in private 
schools.) Average days of school annually 132. Annual income 
$465,748. Number of schools 6,535. Hon. G. J. Orr, President State 
Teachers’ Association, Atlanta. 

Illinois. Hon. Henry Raab, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Springfield. School population: male 526,461; female 511,106. 
(School age 6-21.) Enrollment: male 364,043 ; female 349,388. Aver- 
age attendance 452,485. Average days of school annually 150. Num- 
ber of teachers: male 8,076; female 14,225. Average salary: male 
$46.86 ; female $37.76. School fund $9,691,932.89. Annual income 
$10,537,296.23. Value of school property $17,994,176. Number of 
schools: graded 1,120; ungraded 10,828. (Report for year ending 
June 30, 1882.) H. L. Boltwood, President State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, O’Hawa. 

Indiana. Hon. John M. Bloss, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Indianapolis. School population — white, male 355,415 ; female 
338,236 : colored, male 7,422 ; female 7,525. (School age 6-21. ) En- 
rollment — ^white, male 255,762 ; .female 234,402: colored, male 4,224; 
female 4,404. Average attendance 305,513. Average days of school 
annually 133. Number of teachers — white, male 7,194; female 
5,932: colored, male 80; female 53. Average salary in cities : male 
$78.40 ; female $43.40. School fund $9,207,411.51. Value of school 
property $12,310,904.51. Number of schools 9,556- (Report for 
year ending Dec- 31, 1882.) H; S. Tarbell, President State Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis. Next meeting at Indianapolis during the 
Holidays. 

Iowa. Hon. John W. Akers, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Des Moines. School population: male 303,239; female 291,491. 
(School age 5-21. ) Enrollment 431,513. Average attendance 254,088. 
Average days of school annually 148. Number of teachers: male 6,- 
546; female 15,230. Average salary: male $32.50; female $27.25. 
School fund $3,547,123. Annual income $4,879,909. Number of 
9 
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schools: graded 503; ungraded 10,741, Value of school property $9,- 
738,623. Number of volumes in district libraries 26,751. W. W. 
Speer, President State Teachers’ Association, Des Moines. Next 
meeting at Des Moines, in December. 

Kansas. Hon. H. C. Speer, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Topeka, School population: male 184,774 ; female 173,146. (School 
age 5-21.) Enrollment: male 139,484; female 130,461. Average at- 
tendance 162,011. Average days of school annually 114. Number of 
teachers: male 3,342; female 4,808. Average salary : male $31,42; 
female $24 95. School fund $2,750,000 and $11,000,000 in lands. 
Value of school property $4,381,749. Number of schools 6,003. (Re- 
port for year ending June 30, 1882.) F. A. Fitzpatrick, President 
State Teachers’ Association, Leavenworth. Next meeting at Topeka, 
Dec. 26, 27 and 28. 

Kontucky. Hon. Joseph Desha Pickett, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Frankfort. School population: white 483,404; colored 
66,564. (School age: white 6-20 ; colored 6-16.) Enrollment: white 
238,440; colored 19.107. Average attendance : white 149,226; colored 
13,393. Number of teachers — ^white, male 4,418; female 2,358: 
colored, male 331 ; female 199. School fund $1,400,500. Annual 
income $1,827,575. VUue of school property $2,300,000. Number 
of schools: white 6,189; colored 718. 

Louisiana. Hon. Edwin H. Fay, A. M., State wSuperintendent of Pub- 
lic Education, New Orleans. School population; white 85,714; col- 
ored 115,899. (School age 6-18.) Enrollment: white 44,052 ; colored 
34,476; in private schools 4,404. Number of teachers: white 1,515; 
colored 681. Average salary: male $27 ; female $25. Annual income 
$613,453. Number of schools: white 955 ; colored 539. 

Maine. Hon. N. A. Luce, State Superintendent of Common Schools, 
Augusta. School population 212,521. (School age 4-21.) Enrollment 
147,697. Average attendance 99,814. Average days of school annu- 
ally 117. Number of teachers: male 2,113; female 4,698. Average 
salary: male $29.59; female $14.60. Annual income $1,012,287. 
Value of school property $3,070,826. Number of schools 4,955. (Re- 
port for year ending April 1, 1882.) L. G. Jordan, President State 
Teachers’ Association, Lewiston. 

Maryland. Hon. M. A. Newell, Secretary State Board of Education, 
Baltimore, School population 602,952. (School age 5-20.) Enrollment 
162,431. Average attendance 85,778. Average days of school annu- 
ally 187.5. Number of teachers 3,125. Average salary $43.49. 
School fund $906,229. Expenditure $1,544,866. Number of schools 
2,044. (Report for year ending Sept. 30, 1882.) 

Massachusetts. Hon. John W. Dickinson, A.M., Secretary State 
Board of Education,’ Boston. School population 321,377. (School age 
5-15.) Enrollment 330,421. Average attendance 233,127. Average 
days of school annually 178. Number of teachers: male 1,079 ; female 
7,858. Average salary: male $102.90; female $34.32. School fund 
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$2,711,263.26. Annual income $5,163,404. Number of schools 6,- 
090. (Report for year ending May 1, 1882.) Charles P. Rugg, Presi- 
dent State Teachers’ Association, New Bedford. 

Michigan- Hon. Vamum B. Cochran, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Lansing. W. L. Smith, Deputy Superintendent. School 
population 538,802. (School age 5-20.) Enrollment 385,504. Average 
days of school annually 148. Number of teachers: male 3,887 ; female 
10,580. Average salary: males $41.56 ; females $27.44. School fund 
$3,619,959.96. Annual income $4,747,421.65. Number of schools: 
graded 429 ; ungraded 6,191. Value of school property $9,848,493. 
(Report for the year ending Dec. 31, 1882.) 

Minnesota. Hon. D. L. Kiehle, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, St. Paul. School population 315,948. (School age 5-21.) Enroll- 
ment 196,238. Average days of school annually 98. Number of 
teachers — winter, male 1,625; female 2,711: summer, male 662; 
female 3,338. Average salary: male $36.50; female $28.50. School 
fund $4,050,729. Annual income $2,491,276. Number of schools 
4,636. Value of school property $3,947,857. (Report for year ending 
Aug. 31, 1882.) 

Mississippi- Hon. J. A. Smith, State Superintendent of Public Educa- 
tion, Jackson. School population: white 180,530; colored 239,433. 
(School age 5-21.) Enrollment: white 111,655 ; colored 125,633. Aver- 
age attendance : white 74,642 ; colored 85,417. Average days oh school 
annually: country 78 ; city 138. Number of teachers: white 3,414; 
colored 2,644. Average salary $30.07. School fund $815,229. Annual 
income $716,342.98. Gen. S. D.' Lee, President State Teachers’ 
Association, Starkville. 

Missouri. Hon. Wm. E. Coleman, State Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Jefferson City. School population : white 704,850; colored 
37,891. (School age 6-20.) Enrollment: white 467,815 ; colored 25,069. 
Number of teachers 10,743. School fund $9,554,349.85. Annual 
income $4,020,860. Value of school property $7,521,695.08. Number 
of schools: white 8,321; colored 501. H. M. Hamill, President State 
Teachers’ Association, Jacksonville, 111. 

Nebraska. Hon. W. W. W. Jones, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Lincoln. School population: male 74,172; female 68,176. 

‘ (School age 5-21.) Enrollment 92,549. Average days of school annu- 
ally 109. Number of teachers: male 1,670; female 2,430. Average 
salary: male $36.12; female $19.55. School fund $3,323,217. Annual 
income $1,294,137. Number of schools: graded 70; ungraded 2,631. 
Value of school property $2,064,768. 

Navada. Hon. D. R. Sessions, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Carson City. School population: male 5,223; female 5,369. 
Average days of school annually 143. Number of teachers: male 92; 
female 105. School fund $415,000. Annual income $161,405. Num- 
ber of schools 195. Value of school property $222,634. 

New Hannpshire* Hon. J. W. Patterson, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Concord. School population 72,002. (School age 5-21.) 
Enrollment 64,343. Average attendance 43,976.39. Average days of 
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school annually 97. Number of teachers: male 477; female 8,117. 
Average salary (including board): male $36.45; female $22.76. An- 
nual income $584,528. Number of schools 2,644, Value of school 
property $2,308,248.68. 

New Jersey. Hon. Ellis A. Apgar, State Superintendent of Public la- 
struction, Trenton. School population 343, 897. (School age 5-18.) En- 
rollment 209,526. Average attendance 113,532. Average days of 
school annually 192. Number of teachers: male 911; female 2,594. 
Average salary: male $56.96; female $33.41. School fund $3,376,- 
727.27. Annual income $2,142,384.74. Number of schools 1,577. 
(Report for year ending Aug. 31, 1882.) Randal Spaulding, President 
State Teachers’ Association, Montclair. 

New Vork- Hon. Neil Gilmour, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Albany. School population 1,681,161. (School age 5-21.) 
Enrollment 1,041,068. Average attendance 569,472. Number of 
teachers : male 7,123 ; female 24,110. Average salary $41.76. School 
fund $3,802,902. Annual income' $12,544,210. Value of school 
property $30,332,291. Number of schools 12,001. Volumes in dis- 
trict libraries 705,634. (Report for year ending Sept. 30, 1882.) J. 
A. Nichols, President State Teachers’ Association. Next annual meet- 
ing at Lake George, in July. 

North Carolina. Hon. J. C. Scarborough, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Raleigh. School population — white, male 150,- 
372 ; female 141,398 : colored, male 85,089 ; female 82,465. (School 
age 6-21.) Enrollment — ^white, * male 66,557; female 69,924: col- 
ored, male 44,755 ; female 44,370. Average attendance 147,802. Av- 
erage days of school annually 50. Number of teachers: white 2,727 ; 
colored 4,130. Average salary $21.91. School fund $204,500. An- 
nual income $523,555. Number of schools: white 2,730 ; colored 1,- 
086. Value of school property $179,560. 

Ohio. Hon. D. F. De Wolf, State Commissioner of Common Schools, 
Columbus. School population — ^white, male 539,853; female 516,- 
394: colored, male 12,734; female 12,340. (School age 6-21.) Enroll- 
ment: male 390,303 ; female 360,798. Average attendance : male 246,- 
425 ; female 236,807. Average days of school annually 155. Number 
of teachers: male 11,086 ; female 13,049. Annual income $12, 236,- 
358. Number of school-houses 12,264. Value of school property 
$23,610,858. (Report for year ending Aug. 31, 1882.) G. W. Walker, 
President State Teachers’ Association, Lima. 

Oregon. Hon. E. B. McElroy, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Salem. School population: male 33,468; female 31,748. (School 
age 4-20.) Enrollment: male 18,745 ; female 18,998. Average attend- 
ance 27,847. Average days of school annually 90. Number of teach- 
ers: male 662; female 750. Average salary: male $43.95; female 
$31.63. School fund $580,000 and 980,000 acres of land. Annual 
income $385,218. Value of school property $684,297. Number of 
schools 1,026. (Report for year ending 1st Monday in March, 1882.) 
Hon. E. B. McElroy, President State Teachers’ Association, Salem. 
Next meeting at Salem, July 1—10. 
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Pennsylvania. Hon. E. E. Higbee, D.D., State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Harrisburg. School population 1,200,000. (School age 
6--21.) Enrollment: male 482,286 ; female 463,059. Average attend- 
ance 611,317. Average days of school annually 138., Number of 
teachers: male 9,051; female 12,777. Average salary: male $34.35; 
female $27. 19. Annual income $7,832,902.38. Value of school prop- 
erty $28,341,560. Number of schools 19,183. (Report for year end- 
ing June 5, 1882.) Prof. N. D. Schaffer, Ph.D., President State 
Teachers’ Association, Kutztown. Next meeting at Williamsport. 

Rhode Island. Hon. Thomas B. Stockwell, State Commissioner of 
Public Schools, Providence. School population : male 28,273 ; female 
27,559. (School age 5~15.) Enrollment: male 21,453 ; female 20,205. 
Average attendance 27,467. Average days of school annually 184. 
Number of teachers: male 182; female 933. Average salary: male 
$77.44; female $43.53, School fund $266,949.91. Annual income 
$608,115.76. Value of school property $2,064,693. Number of 
schools 833. (Report for year ending April 30, 1882.) J. Milton 
Hall, President State Teachers’ Association, Providence. 

South Carolina. Hon. Asbury Coward, State Superintendent of Edu- 
cation, Columbia. School population: male 142,337; female 139,327: 
white 101,189 ; colored 180,475. (School age 6—16.) Enrollment: male 
74,364; female 71,610: white 65,399 ; colored 80,575. Average attend- 
ance: white 47,466; colored 54,350. Average days of school annually 
80. Number of teachers: male 1,940; female 1,473: white 2,126; 
colored 1,287. Average salary: male $26; female $23.97. Annual 
income $452,965.44* Value of school property $407,606.41. Number 
of schools 3,183. (Report for year ending Oct. 31, 1882.) James H. 
Carlisle, President State Teachers’ Association, Spartanburg. 

TonneSSeo. Hon. W. S. Doak, State Superintendent of Schools, 
Nashville. School population : white 403,353 ; colored 141,509. (School 
age 6-21.) Enrollment; white 229,290; colored 60,851. Average 
attendance: white 150,854; colored 40,607. Average days of school 
annually 68. Number of teachers — ^white, male 3,506; female 1,201: 
colored, male 913 ; female 334. Average salary $20.66. School fund 
$2,512,500. Annual income $930,734. Number of schools; white 
4,334 ; colored 1,188. Value of school property $1,066,994. 

Texas. Hon. B. M. Baker, Secretary State Board of Education, Austin. 
School population 208,324. (School age 8-14.) Enrollment 192,616. 
Average days of school annually 80. Number of teachers — white, 
male 2,895; female 760: colored, male 562; female 113. Average 
salary: male $42; female $33. School fund $3,385,571. Annual 
income $972,904. Number of schools — ^white 4,551, colored 1,253. 

Vormont. Hon. Justus Dartt, State Superintendent of Education, As- 
cutneyville. Schoolpopulation 92,535. (School age 5-20.) Enrollment 
73,068. Average attendance 47,772. Average days of school annu- 
ally 126. Number of teachers: male 653; female 3,723. Average 
monthly salary: male $30.52; female $18.24. School fund $669,087. 
Annual income $491,021.40. Number of schools 2,527. (Report for 
year ending March 31, 1882.) A. E. Leavenworth, President State 
Teachers’ Association, Castleton. ‘Next annual meeting at Montpe- 
lier, in October. 
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Virginia. Hon. R. R. Farr, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Richmond. School population: white 314,827; colored 240,980. 
(School age 5-21.) Enrollment: white 172,034 ; colored 85,328. Aver- 
age attendance : white 97,997 ; colored 46,907. Average days of school 
annually 118.2, Number of teachers : male 3,181 ; female 2,416 : white 
4,538; colored 1,059. Average monthly salary : male $29.47 ; female 
$25.61. School fund $1,345,542.93. Annual income $745,950.20. 
Value of school property $1,346,656.86. Number of schools: white 
4,062; colored 1,525. (Report for year ending July 31, 1882.) Col. 
C. S. Venable, President State Teachers’ Association, University of 
Va. Next annual meeting at University of Virginia, in August. 

West Virginia. Hon. Bernard L. Butcher, State Superintendent of 
Free Schools, Wheeling. School population: male 112,715; female 
103,800; white 208,185 ; colored 8,420. (School age 6-21.) Enrollment: 
male 83,199; female 72,345: white 151,098; colored 4,446. Average 
attendance: white 94,017; colored 2,635. Average days of school an- 
nually 99. Number of teachers: male 3,045; female 1,815: white 4,- 
270; colored 120. Average salary: male $27.87 ; female $30.64. 
School fund $509,305.11. Annual income $988,620.08. Value of 
school property $1,823,987.16. Number of schools: white 3,903; col- 
ored 125. (Report for the year ending June 30, 1882.) Hon. Ber- 
nard L. Butcher, President State Teachers’ Association, Wheeling. 
Next annual meeting, 2d Tuesday in July. 

Wisconsin^ Hon. Robert Graham, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Madison. School population: male 251,828; female 243,- 
885. (School age 4-20.) Enrollment 303,807. Average days of school 
annually 165. Number of teachers: male 2,463; female 7,632. Av- 
erage salary in counties: male $38.91; female $25.40; in cities: male 
$104.10; female $36.60. School fund $4,486,215. Annual income 
$350,446. Number of schools: graded 486; ungraded 5,300. Value 
of school property $5,614,939. (Report for year ending May 31, 
1882.) 

Alaska. When the territory belonged to Russia the Gi'eek priests con- 
ducted a number of schools, but since its purchase by the United States 
education has fallen badly into decay. - Since 1877, the Presbyterian 
Missionary Board have taken the matter in hand and established schools 
at Fort Wrangell, Sitka, Takoo, Haines, Boyd, and Hydah Tribe. 
These are all under the superintendence of Rev. Sheldon Jackson, 
D.D., and are reported as doing well. 

Arizona. Hon. Moses H, Sherman, Territorial Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Prescott. School population 7,148. (School age 6-*21.) 
Enrollment 4,212. Average attendance 2,847. Average days of school 
annually 109. Number of teachers: male 48; female 53. Average 
salary : male $83 ; female $70. Annual income $67,028. Number of 
schools 101. 

Dakota. Hon. W. H. H. Beadle, Territorial Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Yankton. School population: male 24,301; female 23,785. 
(School age 5-21. ) Enrollment : male 16,846 ; female 16,324. Average 
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(lays of school annually 89. Number of teachers : male 437 ; female 
989. Average salary: male $34; female $26. Annual income 
$487,000. Value of school property $850,000. (Report for year 
ending March 31, 1882.) 

District of Columbis. Hon. J. Ormond ’Wilson, Superintendent of 
Public Schools, Washington. School population: white 29,612; col- 
ored 13,946. Enrollment: white 18,678; colored 9,642. Average 
attendance 21,469. Average days of school annually 193. Number 
of teachers 485. Average annual salary $653.40. 'Annual income 
$546,811.18. Number of school rooms 395. Value of school property 
$1,316,355. (Report for year ending June 30, 1882.) 

Idaho. Hon. James L. Onderdonk, Territorial Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Boise City. School population 9,650. (School age 5- 
21.) Numberof teachers 200. (Report for year ending Sept. 1, 1882.) 

Indian Territory. Indians in the United States 256,127. School popu- 
lation 47,718. Enrollment 13,338. Number of Indians who can read 
46,330. Number of schools 394. Annual expenditure $604,375. 

Montana. Hon. R. H. Howey, Territorial Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Helena. School population: male 5,832; female 5,437. 
(School age 4—21. ) Enrollment 6,054. Average days of school annually 
135. Number of teachers: male 64; female 127. Average salary: 
male $75.74; female $64.20. Annual income $119,357.59, Number 
of schools 189. (Report for year ending Dec. 31, 1882.) 

New Mexico. School population 29,000. Enrollment 7,829. Number 
of schools 163. 

Utah. Hon. John Taylor, Territorial Superintendent of District Schools, 
Salt Lake City. School population: male 17,883; female 17,096. 
(School age 6-16. ) Enrollment: male 11,937 ; female 11,137. Average 
attendance 16,076. Average days of school annually 139. Number of 
teachers: male 261 ; female 248. Average salary: male $45 ; female 
$22.50. Annual income $136,689. Number of schools 373. Value of 
school property $398,984. 

Washington Territory. Hon. C. H. Wheeler, Territorial Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Waitsburg. School population: male 
15,387 ; female 11,661. (School age 4-21.) Enrollment: male 8,592 ; 
female 10,341. Average attendance 15,200. Average days of school 
annually 92. Number of teachers : male 400 ; female 250. Average 
salary: male $52; female $43.50. Annual income $116,820. Value 
of school property $300,000. Number of Schools 812. (Report for 
year ending Aug. 31, 1882.) Hon. C. H. Wheeler, President State 
Teachers’ Association, Waitsburg. Next meeting at Olympia in Oct. 

Wyoming. Hon. John Slaughter, Territorial Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Cheyenne. Enrollment 2,090. Average attendance 1,287. 
Number of teachers: male 20 ; female 29. Average salary $55.94. 
Annual income $22,120. 
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Austria- Conrad Von Eybesfeld, Minister of Public Instruction, Vienna. 
In 1873 the number of army recruits who could read and write was only 
53 per cent. ; in 1880 this had increased to 69 per cent. The school 
law of 1868 made school attendance compulsory for 8 years, but in the 
rural districts absence is allowed during- the busy season. In Hungary 
the first female high school was established in 1880. In 1873 there 
were 600,000 children not attending school, and of those who went 
300,000 were without books. 

Belgium. T. Van Humheeck, Minister of Public Instruction, Brussels. 
The minimum salary for primary teachers is $200 and house rent. 
This is increased every 5 years until it reaches $320. In Brussels poor 
children are furnished free with books and clothing, and in -winter with 
a warm dinner. Great attention is given to industrial education. 

Denmark. A. C. P. Linde, Minister of Public Instruction, Copenhagen. 
Education is not free, but all charges are remitted in the case of poor 
pupils. Attendance is compulsory from the age of 7 to 14. All in- 
struction is under church supervision. In Iceland all children are edu- 
cated by their mothers, and it is said that all can read, write and cipher 
at the age of 7. Confirmation is refused until they are properly edu- 
cated. Iceland has no illiterates, no prisons, no police, no army, no 
thieves. 

Finland- Lr. L. Lindelof, Director of Educational Affairs, Helsingfors. 
The University has 694 students, and an income of $225,000 a year. 
There are 23 lyceums with 3,348 students ; and a private citizen has 
donated $200,000 for the establishment of a commeixial institute. There 
are a number of private ambulatory village schools. 

France. Jules Ferry, Minister of Public Instruction, Paris. Under the 
Republic during the past 10 years public education has rnade wonderful 
advances. Paris now spends nearly $3,000,000 annually on free 
schools. Attendance from 6 to 14 is compulsory throughout the entire 
counti'y ; boys and girls are educated separately ; the standard of 
teachers’ examinations has been greatly raised. All forms of corporal 
punishment are prohibited by law, and the teacher who strikes as cholar 
is prosecuted. A number of seminaries for girls have been opened. 

Germany. The reformed spelling has been introduced in nearly all the 
German States, and has created so much confusion that all imperial 
officials are forbidden to use it. The trying character of German print 
and the unscientific lighting of school-rooms, have made near-sighted- 
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ness wonderfully prevalent — in some higher institutions affecting 80. 
per cent, of the students. The authorities are now investigating the 
matter. Many of the villages are poorly supplied with school facili- 
ties. In some the schoolmaster must take care of 300 children in one 
room of his house, while a second room is the dwelling of his family, 
and a third contains a servant and a cow. Boys and girls are educated 
separately, and girls are taught sewing. Attendance at school is com- 
pulsory. 

Great Britain. The public schools are not free, but all fees are remit- 
ted in the case of poor children. Attendance is compulsory, and since 
the passage of the education bills in 1870 and 1876, public education 
has made wonderful advances. Military drill and cookery are taught 
in many schools, and about 2,000 school savings banks have been es- 
tablished. Like nearly all European countries, England grants pen- 
sions to superannuated teachei's. The universities are Oxford, with 25 
colleges, 43 professors and 2,814 students ; Cambridge, with 17 colleges, 
36 professors and 2,497 students; Durham, with 7 professors and 204 
students ; I^ondon, which merely examines and confers degrees upon 
those who are educated elsewhere ; Victoria, with its center at Owens 
College, Manchester and other colleges at different cities of Northern 
England; Edinburgh, with 3,172 students; Glasgow, with 28 profess- 
ors and 2,292 students; Aberdeen, with 714 students; St. Andrews, 
with 15 professors and 197 students; Dublin with 30 professors and 1,- 
730 students ; Royal University of Ireland, an examining body like the 
University of London ; and the Catholic University of Dublin. 

Greece. Boys and girls are educated separately in the primary schools, 
and there is more than five times as much provision for the boys as for 
the girls. There are 63 academies. The University of Athens has 54 
professors and 1,352 students. A polytechnic school at the same place 
has 23 professors and 582 students, 

Italy. F. De Sanetis, Minister of Public Instruction, Rome, Italy spends. 
$1,56 per capita for army expenses and 11 cents per capita for schools ; 
so the schools languish, although gradually improving — and illiteracy 
has greatly diminished. Attendance is compulsory from the ages of 6 
to 10, and nearly all the schools are free. The government spends 
$30,000,000 annually for education. 

Netherlands. W. Six, Minister of the Interior, The Hague. There 
are 4 universities: Amsterdam, with 577 students; Leyden, with 485, 
Utrecht, with 403, and Groningen with 202; 29 gymnasia, with 1,676 
students; 91 polytechnic schools with 8,100 students; 11 secondary 
schools for girls, with 852 students ; 5 naval schools, with 441 students, 
and 5 normal schools, with 548 students. Of the adult population 
about 30 per cent, are illiterate. The State spends $5,000,000 annually 
for education. 

Portugal. The University of Coimbra has 72 professors in its five facul- 
ties, and 766 students. The government is trying hard to exclude the 
Jesuits from all schools. 
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Russia, Russia spends $4,000,000 annually for the education of 11,800 
students in military schools ; but primary education is sadly neglected, 
and a very small proportion of the children go to school at all. 

Spain. The metric system of weights and measures has been used 
throughout Spain since July, 1881. Popular education has made very 
little progi'ess. 

Switzerland. The government is abolishing the use of German type 
in the schools on account of the injury it does the eyes, and are adopt- 
ing the Roman. The University of Geneva is growing rapidly, having 
now over 400 students. The average time spent in teaching by the fe- 
male teacher is 8.7 years ; by male teachers, 15.5 years. 

Asia. The law of British India now permits the employment of a child 
in factories at the age of 7. The government spends $3,500,000 a year 
for education, but very little on primary schools. Madras University is 
doing well. Missionary schools are doing much good. In Burmah 
nearly every boy goes to school some time. 

Japan. Fukuoka Takachika, Minister of Education, Tokio. Education 
is advancing rapidly. Every ward or village is required to provide a 
school ; which is not free, but all charges are remitted for poor children. 
Attendance from the age of 6 to 14 is compulsory. No corporal pun- 
ishment is allowed. The University of Tokio has 62 professors and 
205 students. The instruction is at present nearly all given in English. 
There are 8 faculties and 9 courses of 4 years each. 

Africa. Ill Fgypt education has, during the past few years, made won- 
derful advances. In her South African dependencies England has de- 
voted some attention to education, but the newness of the country, ex- 
citement of speculation, and ignorance of the people make it hard to 
secure attendance. 

Ontario. Adam Crooks, Minister of Education, Toronto. School affairs 
are progressing a good deal. Teachers’ salaries are very low. Relig- 
ious influences predominate in the schools. 

Quebec. Gedeon Ouimet, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Quebec. 
Worn-out teachers are retired on a pension. Although the expendi- 
tures have been considerably increased in the past few years, the attend- 
ance has fallen off. 

Argentine Confederation. The government contributes one-third of the 
money for support of the district schools. Compulsory attendance laws 
have been passed, but the sparseness of the population interferes with 
their execution. 

Chili. In education Chili excels her South American sisters, and this 
doubtless has to do with her present commercial and military ascend- 
ancy. 

New South Wales. John Robinson, Minister of Public Instruction, 
Sidney. The ministry of education has recently been created, and the 
primary school charges reduced one-half, so that they are now 8d. a 
week. The effect on public education has been very good. 

Victoria, w. Collard Smith, Minister of Public Instruction, Melbourne. 
There are 100 savings banks carried on in connection with the schools, 
in imitation of the European system. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF BONN- 

The subject of German universities being one of such common interest, 
we 'have thought best to give a brief sketch of one of the most famous. 
The University of Bonn was originated about 1750, and is therefore one 
of the youngest universities. It was closed by Napoleon in 1797, because 
the professors refused to take the oath of allegiance to France. In 1818 it 
was re-established by the King of Prussia. 

The highest authority at the university is the curator, who represents 
the Minister of Education, and has entire financial control, recommends 
improvements and grants leaves of absence to the faculty. The curator is 
quite permanent in tenure of office, Bonn having had only three in sixty- 
• five years. Next to him comes the rector, who is elected annually by the 
ordinary professors, from a list of three candidates.^ The duties of rector 
correspond largely to those of college president with us. In his absence 
his duties are performed by the prorector, or rector of the previous year. 
The university judge is the legal representative and adviser of the institu- 
tion ; he also has power to determine punishments for minor offenses. 
Graver matters and expulsion must be decided by the senate, composed 
of the rector, prorector, judge, the deans of the five faculties, and four 
members chosen by the ordinary professors. Each faculty has its dean, 
or executive officer. 

The lowest teacher at the university is the privat-docent, who lectures 
gratuitously and gives private lessons. His income is very meagre. He 
must have the degree of doctor and other qualifications which require 
two years’ work after graduation, and must pass an examination before 
the faculty. After three years in this capacity, he applies to the faculty 
for advancement to the rank of professor extraordinarjr. In this rank his 
labors and pay are about the same, except that he may^ be called on as 
supply in the absence of the oi'dinary professor. Once in this rank, he is 
likely to be called as ordinary professor in some lower university, whence 
he works to be called to the higher ones much the same as in this country. 
All the professorships are filled with the approval of the Minister of Ed- 
ucation, and the appointment is signed by the King. The ordinary pro- 
fessor is the regular paid lecturer of the university. He receives a salary 
and lecture fees. At Bonn the professors’ incomes range from $1,000 to 
about $5,000 a year, according to the importance of the department and 
popularity of the lecturer. There are 20 privat-docenten, 25 extraordi- 
nary professors, and 65 ordinary professors, divided among five faculties : 
Catholic Theology, Protestant Theology, Law, Medicine and Philosophy. 
As these are required to teach all human science, the work of the pro- 
fessors is very laborious. They take the greatest pains never to be ab- 
sent from a lecture, or in anywise fail to give it according to programme. 
All their instruction is given in closely read lectures of 45 minutes each. 

For entrance a student must be a graduate from a gymnasium 
(academy) or real-schule (polytechnic school), or something equivalent. 
The entrance is by examination. The year’s work is less than 8 months, 
divided into two semesters, one extending from the 1st of November into 
March, and the other from the latter part of April to the first of August. 
A poor student may take the course on credit, binding himself to pay 6 
years after the completion of his course. 

10 
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States and Territories, 


The United States. 


Alabama.... 

Arizona 

Arkansas . . . 
California. 

Colorado.. .. 

Connecticut, 

Dakota.. . . . 

Delaware . . . 

District of Columbia.. 
Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois. 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri. 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire, 

New Jersey 

New Mexico.... 
NewYork-*'- ••• 

North Carolina - . 

Ohio 

Oregon...... 

Pennsylvania, . . , 
Rhode Island... 

South Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington ..... 

West Virginia. .. 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS, KLEatENTARY 
ANI> HIGH. 

BUILDINGS AND SIT* 

TINGS. 

Whole number 

Separate schools for 
colored children. 

Number reported as 
high schools or as 
having high school 
departments. 

Number of school 
buildings. 

Number of sittings 
provided. 

..... 

225,880 

16,800 

5,430 

164,832 

8,968,731 

4,629 

1,525 

118 

1,819 

145,222 

101 


3 

84 

5,027 

2,768 

601 

52 

1,570 

109,384 

3,446 

3 

67 

2,222 

162,649 

514 


10 

313 

20,128 

2,601 


12 

1,643 ' 

110,942 

508 

i 

3 

361 1 

13,223 1 

519 

50 

3 

369 

23,616 

415 

115 

3 

97 

21,526 

1,135 

301 

21 

880 : 

43,048 

5,939 

1,688 

12 

4,529 

221,148 

128 



116 

6,166 

16,^ 

76 

il3 

11,880 

694',106 

li;623 

121 

285 

9,679 

437,050 

12,635 


141 

11,148 

429,202 

6,148 

45 

28 

5,315 

236,635 

7,392 

823 

163 

6,183 

321,087 

1,669 

479 

16 

763 

72,490 

4,736 


83 

4,324 

178,271 

2,551 

436 

109 

1,934 

128,306 

6,604 


204 

3,343 

319,749 

8,608 

18 

132 

6,412 

446,310 

4,784 


56 

3,978 

154,122 

5,166 

2,147 

106 

2,683 

188,303 

10,329 

558 i 

239 

8,552 

329,983 

159 

1 ' 

3 

131 

4,370 

3,286 


40 

2,900 

1 90,752 

185 


12 

93 

8,035 

2,552 


51 

2,230 

81,131 

3,241 

59 

135 

1,588 

187,352 

162 



46 

5,580 

18,615 

30 

268 

11,927 

763,817 

6,161 

2,146 


■ 4,216 

209,233 

16,473 

220 

348 

12,224 

676,664 

1,068 


17 

937 

39,873 

18,616 

87 

2,159 

12,857 

961,074 

850 

1 

7 

453 

41,524 

3,077 

1,205 

66 

2,863 

120,918 

5,688 

1,179 

60 

4,072 

205,904 

6,692 

1,507 

I 104 

1,054 


383 



334 

27,134 

2,597 


1 83 

2,450 

77,209 

4,876 

1,^6 


4,405 

186,581 

531 


5 

487 

15,800 

3,874 

122 


3,654 ; 

119,085 

6,588 


92 

5,686 

325,854 

55 


1 

29 

3,139 



$211,411,540 


299,599 

113,074 

273,302 

6,949,983 

710,503 


214,760 

440,788 

1,206,355 

134,804 

1,046,026 

31,000 

15,876,672 

11,907,641 

9,460,775 

4,723,043 

2.143.013 
752,903 

3,027,602 

2.083.013 

21,660,392 

8,982,344 

3,460,458 

553,610 

7,810,924 

132,507 

2,061,059 

282,870 

2,328,796 

6,298,600 

13,500 

31,235,401 

248,015 

21,643,515 

249,087 

25,919,397 

1,895,877 

407,256 

1,025,858 

130,762 

372,273 

1,427,547 

1,246,283 

161,309 

1,686,999 

5,287,570 

40,500 
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RECEIPTS. 



tate, County, 
d other Public 

th 

<o 

ss 

o 

c« 

a> 

5 

o 

IS 

c/3 e . 

« 01 

s.-&§ 

S 

o 

SOh 

O 




Dollars. 

Dollars, 

Dollars. 

96,857,534 

75,757,361 

21,100,173 

505,201 

399,737 

105,464 

103,028 

103,028 

500,978 

389,152 

111,826 

3,525,527 

3,018,019 

507,508 

526,126 

448,766 

77,360 

1,441,255 

1,395,060 

46,195 

137,817 

120,599 

17,218 

177,653 

177,653 

476,957 

474,733 

2,224 

129,907 

103,831 

26,076® 

659,560 

481,522 

178,038 

60,234 

47,104 

3,130 

9,850,011 

7.308,613 

2,541,498 

7,267,700 

4,286.209 

2,981,491 

‘6,288,167 

3,846,893 

2,441,274 

2,163,261 

1,462,093 

701,168 * 

1,132,202 

1,132,202 

498,409 

442,133 

56,276 

1,074,554 

1,050,715 

23,839 

1,452,557 

1,343,707 

108,850 

4,696,612 

4,383,080 

313,532 

3,792,740 

2,672,876 

1,119,864 

2,012,987 

li404,104 

608,883 

742,765 

571,884 

170,881 

3,930,003 

3,117,1^ 

812,839 

76,302 

63,545 

12,757 

1,252,898 

983,848 

269,050 

275,967 

212,304 

63,663 

559,133 

542,998 

16,135 

1,881,103 

1,807,934 

73,169 

32,171 

31,861 

310 

11,035,511 

9,569,807 

1,465,704 

553,464 

412,771 

140,693 

11,085,315 

6,784,020 

4,301,295 

340,932 

251,791 

89,141 

8,126,827 

8,126,131 

696 

541,607 

492,797 

48,810 

405,551 

371,707 

33,844 

973,198 

790,030 

183,168 

921,595 

750,403 

171,194 

176,048 

92,842 

83,206 

462,139 

430,608 

31,531 

1,287,526 

1,084,386 

203,141 

120,549 

115,031 

706,887 

5,518 

875,913 

169,026 

2,701,413 

1,920,382 

781,031 

36,161 

34,604 

1,657 


EXPENDITURES. 


Dollars. 

79,339,814: 


430,131 

61,172 

382,637 

3 , 031,014 

400,205 

1 , 335,234 

183,257 

172,455 

438,567 

117,724 

653,464 

38,411 

7 , 536,682 

4 , 504,407 

4 , 347,119 

1 , 819,561 

1 , 162,944 

455,758 

991,297 

1 , 395,284 

4 , 720,951 

3 , 112,468 

1 , 622,919 

679,475 

3 , 092,332 

68,002 

1 , 079,966 

212,164 

568,103 

2 , 039,938 

28,973 

9 , 936,662 

383,709 

7 , 707,630 

316 j 885 

7 , 306,692 

530,167 

367,259 

786,088 

782,735 

170,887 

452 , 693 ^ 

889,862 

112,615 

720,967 

2 , 163,845 

28,504 


Dollars. 

55,745,029 


388,128 

56,744 

331,750 

2,271,219 

190,839 

986,989 

81,311 

110,931 

287,872 

99,177 

616,096 

33,421 

4,587,046 

3,175,275 

2,907,446 

1 , 101,211 

1,025,659 

373,081 

777,692 

1,117,145 

3,906,516 

1,920,618 

956,571 

653,351 

2,261,058 

53,785 

565,651 

131,019 

415,777 

1,391,550 

28,002 

7,438,277 

328,717 

4,972,541 

212,348 

4,504,802 

401,738 

308,230 

634,587 

713,908 

180,187 

361,039 

716,153 

95,582 

527,099 

1,570,997 

25,894 


ns 03 

mg 


Dollars. 

6,643,313 


2,904 

23,515 

185,743 

92,357 

87,047 

69,513 


45,5! 


1,778 

572,801 

387,284 

426,520 

306,490 

15,622 

”'74,801 

100,917 

490,015 

356,237 

157,889 

"i2i,5io 

2,928 

188,789 

46,694 

14,924 

272,036 


500,905 

16,152 

711,835 

67,798 

855,169 

52,930 

8,060 

64,926 

20,139 

9,566 

43,167 

29,341 

4,385 

65,067 

149,971 


Dollars. 

16,951,472 


42,003 

1,524 

27,372 

574,052 

117,009 

261,198 

32,433 

61,524 

105,097 

18,547 


3,212 

2,376,835 

941,848 

1,013,163 

411,860 

121,663 

82,677 

138,804 

177,222 

324,420 

835,613 

508,459 

26,124 

709,764 

11,289 

325,526 

34,451 

137,402 

376,352 

971 

1,997,480 

38,840 

2,023,254 

36,739 

1,946,721 

75,499 

50,969 

86,575 

48,688 

31,134 

48,487 

144,368 

12,648 

128,811 

442,877 

2,610 
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TEACHERS. 

+j 1.1 1 

G O 

3 eu « 

O s. CO 

Aggregate months 
of Teachers’ Ser- 
vice. 

1 
' c 
o 

States 

and 

Territories. 

num- 

em- 
ed at 
time. 

White. 

Colored. 

Average A 
Paid Monti 
Teacher fo 
vices. 

S 03* 

sS 

rt j 3 
bflu 


fill's 

1 Male. 

i 

Female. 

Male. 

Female, 

P CO 
faC’*. 
bf O 

<5 

The United States... 

236,019 

96,099 

1 

124,086 

10,520 

5,314 

$36.21 

1,539,303 

1 1,462,174 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota 

Delaware. 

District of Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana* 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire . - . 
New Jersey 

New Mexico I 

New York.. i 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah .... 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


4,637 

101 

2,823 

3,556 

559 


1,873 

48 

1,807 

1,173 

215 


1,230 

53 

563 

2,383 

344 


1,093 

*‘^2 


441 

loi 


21 66 
76 54 
37 G2 
76 99 
57 97 


17,913 

7,413 

8,816 

29,500 

3,292 


2,719 

520 

526 

425 

1,151 


573 

212 

239 

21 

546 


2,146 

308 

280 

255 

326 


1 6 

12 137 

183 a 96 


40 36 
32 31 
27 99 
67 74 
25 50 


24,455 

2,516 

3,962 

4,250 

3,888 


6,146 

2,676 

1,742 

129 

74 

55 

15,912 

6,148 

9,718 

11,906 

6,862 

4,923 

12,794 

4,380 

8,414 


745 


15 

45 


30 26 
54 73 
38 78 
38 90 
30 59 


20,385 

610 

118,276 

81,621 

95,040 


6,619 

7,706 

1,713 

4,797 

3,038 


2,958 

4,380 

646 

1,344 

1,064 


3,632 

2,507 

741 

3,453 

1,587 


23 

480 

287 


231 


6 

339 

145 


156 


27 56 
26 00 
40 02 
23 20 
42 19 


39,956 

39,453 

9,322 

27,576 

26,479 


7,336 

8,608 

5,100 

5,473 

10,802 


922 

2,496 

1,824 

1,834 

5,552 


6,411 1 

6,098 6 

3,276 

1,396 1,411 

4,661 340 


2 

8 


832 

249 


58 49 
29 05 
33 84 
29 10 
36 33 


66,780 

66,095 

28,264 

22,458 

62,228 


167 

62 

3,418 

1,319 

195 

52 

2,620 

395 

3,422 

, 943 

i‘ 

164 

128 

20,738 

5,641 

6,266 

3,113 

16,875 

7,918 

1,141 

518 

19,388 

8,993 

902 

145 

3,204 

6,937 

1,078 

3,464 

6,764 

3,871 

434 

222 

2,597 

731 

4,933 

2,507 

532 

199 

4,156 

2,986 

7,000 

2,027 

70 

^ 31 


105 

2,099 

143 

2,225 

2,430 

36 

15,049 

1,178 

8,740 

623 

10,359 

756 

975 

1,244 

1,514 

212 

1,866 

1,630 

333 

1,065 

4,973 

39 


15 

34 

6 

42 

1,430 

645 

126 

96 

19 

17 j 

1 


787 

364 

894 

335 

1,105 

274 



539 

257 

88 

27 


63 21 
31 38 
89 45 
28 12 

41 42 

30 67 ^ 

40 71 
21 27 

37 79 

38 63 

33 52 
48 25 

25 21 

28 45 
28 01 

42 48 
21 81 

26 63 
35 97 

27 61 

29 96 
60 23 


851 

18,023 

1,465 

14,785 

33,594 

913 

182,723 

15,452 

131,593 

5,497 


134,399 

8,326 

12.227 

22,307 

26,488 


3,066 

16,548 

26,888 

2,657 

19,090 


52,434 

430 


17,893 

7,413 

8,660 

28,521 

3,013 


23,294 

2,458 

3,920 

4,150 

3,832 


19,545 

604 

112,508 

79,329 

93,771 

36,553 

37.711 
9,073 

27,118 

22,198 

59,740 

66,095 

26.376 
21,149 
58,359 

804 

17,244 

1,383 

14.376 
31,861 

899 

163,782 

15,120 

127,944 

5,138 

128,897 

7,827 

11.712 
21,098 
25,194 

2,695 

16,548 

26,509 

2,647 

17,686 

49,299 
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NUMBER OF PUPILS WHO ATTENDED SCHOOL DURING THE YEAR. 

— AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE 


o 

ox> 


White, 



Colored. 


c 

>F PUPILS. 


^ S 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

White. 

Colored. 

9,946,160 

9,090,248 

4,687,530 

4,402,718 

856,912 

433,329 

422,583 

6,276,398 

5,715,914 

560,484 

187,550 

4^212 

111,889 

4^212 

60,660 

2 104- 

51,229 

2 108 

75,661 

40,416 

35,245 

123,366 

3,213 

70,514 

3,213 

52,852 

108*, 236 

81*,863 

43*153 

38|210 

26,873 

13,426 

13,447 

65;619 

50;225 

15,394 

161,477 

160,659 

82,687 

77,972 

818 

420 

398 

106,179 

106,668 

511 

22,804 

22,760 

11,363 

11,397 

44 

24 

20 

13,807 

13,780 

27 

118,589 

118,232 

61,586 

56,646 

357 

164 

193 

72,725 

72,531 

194 

13,718 

13,677 

7,016 

6,661 

41 

16 

25 

8,530 

8,511 

19 

26,412 

24,178 

12,839 

11,339 

2,234 

1,296 

938 

17,439 

16,066 

1,373 

26,439 

18,472 

9,200 

9,272 

7,967 

3,599 

4,368 

20,637 

31,477 

14,605 

6,032 

43,304 

27,672 

13,642 

14,030 

15,632 

7,778 

7,854 

20,958 

10,519 

237,124 

150,501 

80,615 

69,886 

86,623 

43,301 

43,322 

151,759 

95,131 

56,628 

5,834 

5,830 

3,028 

2,802 

4 

2 

2 

3,863 

3,861 

2 

704,041 

698,561 

360,087 

338,474 

5,480 

2,652 

2,828 

431,648 

428,374 

3,269 

512,201 

504.231 

266,077 

238,154 

7.970 

4,009 

3,961 

320,577 

315,590 

4,987 

425,665 

425,160 

216,558 

208,602 

505 

242 

263 

260,813 

260,511 

302 

246,128 

239,238 

124,542 

114,696 

6,890 

3,429 

3,461 

144,343 

140,362 

3,981 

292,427 

263,507 

135,928 

127,579 

28,920 

14,640 

14,280 

192,331 

173,129 

19,202 

8J,012 

46,370 

24,316 

22,054 

34,642 

17,574 

17,068 

55,808 

106,763 

30,687 

25,121 

150,811 

150,758 

73,522 

77,236 

53 

25 

28 

106,731 

32 

149,981 

123,448 

. 63,708 

59,740 

26,533 

13,521 

13,012 

85,449 

72,909 

12,540 

316,630 

316,193 

156,922 

159,271 

437 

211 

226 

235,664 

236,355 

262,889 

309 

362,459 

360,822 

180,286 

180,536 

1,637 

850 

787 

263,775 

886 

186,544 

186,515 

93,470 

93,045 

29 

14 

15 

103,378 

103,356 

22 

237,065 

115,463 

59,749 

55,714 

221,891 

121,602 

60,515 

61,087, 

156,824 

76.225 

80,599 

486,002 

461,956 

240,565 

24,046 

11,770 

12,276 

260,540 

248,014 

12,526 

4,667 

4,621 

2,386 

2,235 

46 

19 

1 37 

2,986 

2,963 

23 

100,871 

100,661 

52,847 

47,814 

210 

no 

100 

62,510 

62,363 

147 

8,918 

8,901 

4,526 

4,375 

! 17 

8 

9 

6,385 

48,943 

5,374 

11 

64,670 

64,660 

33,517 

1 31,143 

10 

i 4 

6 

48,934 

9 

205,240 

j 201,463 

99,961 

1 101,502 

3.777 

1,895 

1,882 

116,860 

114,466 

2,394 

4,755 

i 4,755 

2,484 

2,271 




3,150 

3,150 

2,875 

1,027,938 

1,022,154 

516,838 

505,316 

5,784 

2,903 

2,82i 

551,958 

549,083 

256,422 

161,262 

87,051 

74,211 

95,160 

47,725^ 

47,435 

164,570 

495^924 

102,254 

1 62,316 

752,442 

740,713 

389,086 

351,627 

11,729 

5,907^' 

5,822 

487,126 

8,798 

37,437 

37,430 

19,353 

18,077 

7 

3 

4 

26,563 

26,569 

4 

950,300 

938,275 

485,079 

453,196 

12,025 

5,933 

6,092 

622,351 

615,686 

6,605 

42,489 

42,454 

21,465 ■ 

20,989 

35 

16 

19 

27,453 

27,438 

15 

134,842 

61,832 

32,179 1 

29,653 

73,010 

37,460 

36,550 

99,070 

46,600 

52,470 

291,500 

230,130 

119,293 

110,837 

61,370 

30,883 

30,487 

205,081 

161,269 

43,812 

176,245 

131,616 

68,627 

62,989 

44,629 

23,697 

20,932 

123.473 

91,893 

31,580 

25,792 

25,782 

13,569 

12,213 

10 

2 

8 

17,513 

17,506 

7 

73,237 

73,159 

37,255 

35,904 

78 

45 

33 

47,206 

47,167 

39 

220,733 

152,455 

78,757 

73,698 

68,278 

34,270 

34,008 

129,006 

• 90,106 

38,900 

14,780 

14,644 

7,210 

7,434 

136 

71 

65 

10,546 

10,457 

89 

143,796 , 

139,690 

76,484 

64,206 

4,106 

2,169 

1,937 

92,132 

89,414 

2,718 

299,514 

299,023 

155,422 

143,601 

491 

252 

239 

185,276 

184,995 

281 

2,907 

3,901 

1,518 

1,383 

6 

3 

3 

1,920 

1,916 

4 
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Northwestern Inter-State Collegiate Association. 


OIPIF’IOEE.S 

F^OR THR YRAR lSS^-3. 


President— G. E. LESLIE, Jacksonxtlle, III. 
Vice-President — ^D. P. JONES, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Secretary AND Treasurer — FRED. S. SHEPHERD, 
Beloit, Wisconsin. 


The next Contest will he held at Minneapolis^ Minn,^ May 5, 188B, 


MINUTES OF THE CONVENTION, HELD AT INDIANA- 
POLIS, MAY 8, 1882. 

The delegates to the Convention assembled in Parlor A, of the Bates 
House, at 9 :30 A. m. , on the 8d day of May, 1882. 

President Roger Leavitt, of Wisconsin, occupied the chair, and D. 
P. Jones, of Minnesota, was secretary. Immediately upon calling to 
order and reading the minutes of the previous Convention, the President 
appointed C. L. ^Goodwin, Vice-President and D. P. Jones, Secretary, 
a Committee on Credentials. The Committee reported the following 
delegates as entitled to seats in the convention : 

From Iowa — S. B. Howard, R. F. Hurlburt, A. J. Craven. 

Minnesota — Seldon Bacon, D. P. Jones, W. W. Clai'k. 

‘‘ Ohio — C. E. Jefferson, Charles Kirchbaum, D. F. Bradley. 

“ Wisconsin — ^W. F. Cooling. 

“ Illinois — ^W. F. Johnson, Wm, Monroe, H. L. McCune. 

The committee also I'eported two contesting delegations from Indiana, 
neither possessing the proper credentials. After considerable discussion, 
it was moved and carried, to appoint a select committee of three, who 
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should consume an hour and a half in investigating the Indiana trouble 
and credentials. The committee appointed were D. P. Jones, Minnesota, 
Seldon Bacon, Minnesota, and R. F. Hurlburt, Iowa. At the time set, 
the committee were ready to report, and on the re-assembling of the Con- 
vention, presented the names of Messrs. Merritt, McElroy and Dillon, as 
most entitled to seats in the Convention, but declared neither delegation 
as legally entitled to the rights of delegates. In this case there was either 
no election of delegates or the merits of the case were with the Merritt, 
McElroy and Dillon faction. The Convention decided the latter to be 
the truest way of settlement, and the above-named gentlemen were admit- 
ted to the Convention. The Convention then adjourned until 2 p. m. 

The Convention was called to order at 2p. m. The report of the Com- 
mittee on ‘‘Time and Place,’" was called for, in which they recommended 
that the next Inter-State Contest be held at Minneapolis, Minn., on the 
evening of the third Thursday in May, 1883, and that the Convention of 
the Association be held in the morning of the same day. The Com- 
mittee also recommended that the Contest in 1884 be held at Milwaukee, 
Wis. The report was accepted after making the date of the next Contest 
at Minneapolis the first (1st) Thursday of May instead of the third. 

The report of the Committee on Officers was called for. The Com- 
mittee could not agree on nominations, so the Convention proceeded by 
nomination and ballot to select officers for the ensuing year. The result 
of the election was as follows ; 

President — G. E. Leslie, of Illinois. 

Vice-President — D. P. Jones, of Minnesota. 

Secretary and Treasurer — Fred. S. Shepherd, of Wisconsin. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions was then given, with 
recommendations regarding amendments to the Constitution, as follows: 

That the word Missouri be dropped from Art. I. In Art. IV., Sec. 
2, have it to read: “He shall have printed 600 copies of the Constitu- 
tion and shall send 100 copies to the Secretary of each State Association.” 
Also, in same section, to provide for depositing the Secretary’s bond with 
the President of the Association. 

In Art. VII. to add Sec. 2, which shall read: “No delegate shall be 
entitled to a seat in the Convention whose credentials shall not have been 
signed by the President and Secretary of his State Association.” 

Also, in Sec. 5, of Art. X., to provide: That, the first prize shall be 
$75, and the second prize $50. 

All these recommendations were accepted and the Constitution was 
ordered to be changed as suggested. 

The Secretary read an application for admission to the Association from 
Nebraska. Moved to inform the State of their admission when they 
should present orator and delegates at the annual convention. Carried. 

An amendment was proposed to provide for five judges instead of three 
and a referee. The motion was laid on the table. The Convention then 
adjourned until 8 :30 Thursday morning. 

The Contest occurred in the evening, at the English Opera House in 
the presence of a large and cultured audience. 
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Parlor of the Bates House, 8:30 a. m., Thursday. 

The amendment regarding judges was taken from the table and, after 
some discussion, was adopted, as follows: 

Art. V., Sec. 1. Five ‘^persons,’’ instead of three^ and cross out 
from — also one person” to ‘‘ is held.” 

Also amended Sec. 6 of same Article, so that if^a majority (3) of the 
judges shall agree on one man he shall be awarded first rank. ^ If no de- 
cision is reached by this means, the average of the Jive (5) judges shall 
be obtained and first rank thus decided. The second rank shall be deter- 
mined in the same way. A vote of thanks to the Officers and Judges was 
moved and carried. 

Moved to adjourn. Carried. D. P. JONES, 

Secretary. 


CONSTITUTION. 

Article I. — This organization shall be known as the Northwestern 
Inter-State Collegiate Association, and shall consist of the Col- 
legiate Associations of Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Ohio, Indiana, Minne- 
sota, and such other State Associations as shall be admitted by a two- 
thirds vote of the delegates present at any annual convention. 

Article II, Section 1. — The object of this Association shall be to 
hold contests in oratory, and such other litei'ary contests at such times and 
places as shall be decided upon by the Association at its annual convention. 

Sec. 2. In the contests of this Association, each State shall be repre- 
sented by the successful competitor in its annual contest ; frovided.^ he be 
an under-graduate of the collegiate coui*se at the time of such State con- 
test. 

Article III, Section 1. — The officers of this Association shall con- 
sist of a President, Vice-President and Secretary (who shall also be 
Treasurer), who shall constitute the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation. All nominations of officers of the Association shall be by infor- 
mal ballot, and an election shall follow by ballot upon the three names 
receiving the highest number of votes, a majority of all votes cast being 
necessary for a choice. 

Sec* 2. The officers of the Association, on their retirement from 
office, and ex-orators, shall be honorary members of the Association. 

Article IV, Section 1. — It shall be the duty of the President to pre- 
side at all meetings ; and he shall also have power to call a special meet- 
ing at the written request of four State Associations, giving at least thirty 
days’ notice to each State Association of such meeting. 

Sec. 2. The duties of the Secretary shall be such as are common to 
that office, and any other duties that the Association may authorize. He 
shall have printed 600 copies of the Constitution and shall send 100 
copies to the Secretary of each State Association. As Treasurer, he shall 
keep the accounts of the Association, and pay all bills audited and 
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allowed by the Executive Committee. He shall be required to deposit, 
with the President of the Association a bond for $1,000. 

Sec. 3. The contests of the Association shall be under the control of 
the Executive Committee. It shall be the duty of the Executive Coni" 
mittee to audit ail accounts before they ai*e presented to the Association. 

Article V, Section 1. — Five persons shall be chosen each year by 
the Executive Committee to act as judges of the literary contest of that 
year ; and each State Association shall be notified of their appointment 
at least sixty days before the contest. 

Sec. 2. The judges shall not, in any waj^, be connected with the 
institutions represented in the contest. 

Sec. 3. Any judge shall be removed upon the protest of any State 
Association, made in writing, within thirty days after his appointment, 
the reason for such protest being given in writing; ^rovided^ no State 
shall be allowed more than two protests. 

Sec. 4. Each judge shall, without consultation, decide upon the 
merits of the thought, composition, and delivery of each oration, mai*king 
each of these particulars upon the scale of 100, after the delivery of ^ the 
oration. 

Sec. 5. Six copies of the manuscripts of the competing orators shall 
be printed and handed to the Pi*esident of the Association, and by him to 
the judges separately, at least three days before the contest, who shall 
read them before their delivery. 

Sec. 6. At the close of the contest, the President and Secretary shall 
receive the average of each judge for each contestant. The averages of 
each judge shall be graded 1, 2, 3, 4, etc. The orator graded first by a 
majority (tlmee) of the judges shall be awarded the first prize. If no 
orator is thus graded first, the averages of the five judges shall be avei- 
aged, and the orator receiving the highest average shall be awarded the 
first prize. The first prize having been awarded, the averages of the 
remaining orators shall be again graded 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., and the second 
prize determined in the same manner as the first. The President shall 
then announce the result. The markings of the judges shall be pub- 
lished in, at least, one daily paper. 

Article VI. — In the contests of the Association, no oration shall con- 
tain more than two thousand words. 

Article VII, Section 1. — The annual convention shall meet in the 
afternoon of the day on which the contest is held, and the following day 
in the forenoon, in which convention each State shall be entitled to three 
votes. 

Sec. 2. No delegate shall be entitled to a seat in the convention whose 
credentials shall not have been signed by the President and Secretary of 
State Association. 

Article VIII. — Any State of this Association failing to send a repre- 
sentative to any annual contest, without furnishing a satisfactory reason, 
shall be excluded from the Association. 

Article IX. — The names of the orators engaged in the contest, and 
copies of the orations, also the names and markings of the judges, shall be 
kept on record by the Secretary, 
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Article X, Section 1. — This Association shall pay all necessary ex- 
penses connected with the contest, including prizes, and all necessary 
expenses of judges, the President and Secretary, and of the Vice-Presi- 
dent when acting as President. 

Sec. 2, Such an admittance fee to the Oratorical Contest shall be 
charged as thei Executive Committee shall deem proper. 

Sec. 3. Each State Association shall, at least thirty days before the 
Inter-State Contest, deposit with its Treasurer the sum of $25, which 
shall be subject to an oi*der from the Executive Committee. An}’^ State 
Association failing to comply with this provision, without sufficient reason 
being given, shall be denied representation in the next contest and con- 
vention. 

Sec. 4. Within ten days succeeding each annual contest all surplus 
funds shall be divided equally among the State Associations and be de- 
posited with their respective Treasurers. Should there be any deficit, it 
jshal] be met with an equal tax upon the State Associations. ^ 

Sec. 5. As Testimonials of success in the contests of this Association 
there shall be awarded as first honor, seventy- five dollars; as second 
honor, fifty dollars. 

Article XI. — The Constitution may be amended at any annual meet- 
ing of this Association by a two-thirds vote. 


The markings of the judges and referee, at the Indianapolis con- 
test, were as follows : - 


JUDGES. 

1 

C. E. Jefferson, 
of Ohio. 

W. W. Clark, 
of Minnesota. 

A. J. Cravens, 
of Iowa. 

H. S. Fiske, 
of 1 Wisconsin. 

F. G. Hanchett, 
of Illinois. 

C. L. Goodwin, 
of Indiana. 

Judge J. S. Frazee 

99K 

99% 

98 

98% 

9 ®^ 

96% 

Hon. N. C. Butler 

8T 

93 

98% 

88 

95% 

93% 

Rev. O. C. McColloch 

75 

88K 

91% 

70 

83% 

90 

W. P. Fishback 


80 

91% 

95 

96^ ; 

93% 


The orations we print in full, below. After settling all accounts of 
the contest there was a small balance left in the treasury. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW CIVILIZATIONS. 

BY F. G. HANCHETT, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, CLASS OF ’82. FIRST 

HONORS. 

There is a tendency in man to swing, pendulum-like, from extreme to 
extreme. We can trace it from the individual with his hobbies and eccen- 
tricities to the masses with their ever-vaiying and unreliable public 
opinion. We can mark it in the more slow and steady sweep of thought 
from century to century, and from age to age ; in the alternate succession 
of days and nights of civilization — dark ages and golden ages of light. It 
is this tendency in man that accounts for the two opposite extremes of 
what we term the old and the new civilizations — the civilization tha 
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dazzled the world with the Golden Age of Greece, and the civilization of 
which the nineteenth century is but the morning light ; the civilization 
which recognized the spiritual Plato as the supreme monarch of thought, 
and the civilization which crowns the practical Bacon as the greatest phi- 
losopher of the world — eras which may be distinguished as the Age of 
the Beautiful and the Age of the Useful. This old civilization was a 
magnificent garden, in which the Beautiful, the Spiritual and the Ideal 
were cultivated with the choicest care, and in which the Useful, the Mate- 
rial and the Practical were rooted out as rank and unsightly weeds. From 
this well-tilled soil grew and blossomed poetry, from whose fragrance the 
poets of all ages have drawn their sweetness j eloquence, whose uniivaled 
periods still ring in our ears ; architecture, which has ever been the model 
and marvel of the world ; sculpture, to whose divine beauty our boasted 
age still bows in admiring worship. But with Jrowever much of admira- 
tion we may look back upon the glorious achievements of these old 
Greeks, we must still admit that they went to the extreme in their cultiva- 
tion of the beautiful and neglect of the useful. Their philosophers scorned 
the idea of debasing their knowledge for the advancement of the useful 
arts. They had famous sculptors, but bungling mechanics; splendid 
rhetoricians, but stupid doctors ; dreams of delightful repose in theEIysian 
fields, but no vulgar vision of spring mattresses on this side of the Acheron. 
Steam might have lifted the lids of tea-kettles before the eyes of these 
old dreamers for endless centuries, but railroads would still be unknown. 
To their imaginative minds the thunderbolt told no tale of the telegraph, 
but was the rattling of Jove’s chariot-wheels over the golden pavements 
of Heaven. . 

In the fullness of time there came into the fields of thought a practical 
husbandman, Francis Bacon, who was not satisfied with mere ploavcrs^ 
which, however beautiful, could but please and adorn ; but desired 
fruit” which could supply the more necessary wants of man. He, 
therefore, left this old garden of beauty, and in far bpader fields scattered 
the seeds of a philosophy which was destined to bring forth rich harvests 
of usefulness. The fruits of this great philosophy have ripened into what 
we call the practical age — an age which with equal propriety might be 
termed the age of miracles — an age in which thought busies itself with 
the great problem of benefiting the condition of man an age in which 
the hidden secrets of God have been found out and man s poweis invested 
with the powers of omnipotence, until his feeble voice has been made to 
echo across continents and his thoughts to pass beneath the billows of the 
deep — an age in which the petty quibbles of metaphysicians are accounted 
secondary to the great inventions that lessen the burdens and perplexities 
of life — an age in which, the poet who is contented with picturing the 
outer manifestation of tilings has been displaced by the scientist, who 
delights in searching out the inner secrets of the universe. But nowhere 
have the glorious triumphs of this age taken more practical form than in 
the modem home, which, crowded with the countless comforts and con- 
veniences of life, is a veritable heaven in compai'ison with the palatial but 
empty abodes of the Golden Age of Greece, or the turreted but desolate 
castles of the senseless age of chivalry. In fact, the Nineteenth Century 
is one sublime and bewildering panorama of practical achievements. 
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In keeping with that tendency in man which carries him to the extreme, 
we observe that the same causes which have produced such great practical 
achievements have also produced a practical and material spirit in the 
age, which tends to dwarf and deaden the very noblest sentiments in 
man’s nature. In the fields of modem thought the coarser plants of 
material prosperity have so oversha<iowed the more delicate nowe^ oi 
poetry that they have made but a feeble and spindling growth, i his 
spirit of the age would prize electricity more than immortality, and look 
with more pleasure upon a man-made machine than upon a God-inspired 
sentiment. It is a significant fact that all of the greatest poets lived 
before the age of material prosperity ; that the genius of this 
into the channels of trade, and instead of a Shakespeare, a Milton or a 
Raphael, we have an Astor, a Jay Gould or a Vanderbilt; that our 
scientists return from their search for the useful in the world of matter 
with their eyes spiritually blinded. These things point to the fact that 
our practical age, with all its boasted blessings, by absorbing the mind 
with the baser truths of matter, is disqualifying it for the higher truths ot 
the spiritual. This modern materialism has swung to its maddest extreme,, 
and taken its most definite form, in its attack upon religion. Puffed up 
with his meagre knowledge of one small world, little man attempts to- 
prove that there is no God in the great universe. We are told that man 
has no soul, that immortality is but an empty dream, and religion but the 
sickly child of ignorance and superstition. Thus would our age, with its 
material clutch, strangle the very divinity in man and leave him but the 
monarch animal of the world. 

Physical science is the idol of the age, and the man who has, perchance^ 
found a few bird tracks in some antediluvian rock, is an illustrious hero. 
With what profound wisdom we have discovered that the first horse had 
five toes! How wise we are for having learned that there are 90,000 
species of beetles, and possibly more I Put is there no mental science ? 
Was he right who asserted that, “ as the liver secretes bile, so the brain 
secretes thought ^‘Can the scientist lay open our moral structure with 
his dissecting knives.’^ W'e do not forget that our age, ‘‘which draws its- 
water frdm wells that are sixty centuries deep,” by the natural^ laws of 
progress, is in the advance of every preceding age ; but we criticise the 
extremely practical and material tendency of our age, which has produced 
a large class of narrowly practical men — men who see utility only in that 
which ministers to their immediate and physical wants ; who are devoted 
soul and body to business, for the transaction of which they have become 
mere machines ; who consider poetry and religion as lit only for women 
and children ; men who are forever crying, in the language of Dickens" 
Gradgrind, “In this life we want nothing but facts, sir, nothing but 
facts;” men whose imaginations, the wings of the soul, have become sO’ 
heavy with the mud of the material things in which they grovel, that they 
can never soar into the lofty regions of thought, where man asserts his 
kinship with heaven and suggests that he has an immortal soul. Better 
be a philosopher and live in a garret, better be a poet and an heir of 
poverty, than one of these narrowly practical men suiTounded with every 
comfort and luxury that the nineteenth century can offer. 

Thus we see that what we term the old and the new civilizations have- 
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been the extreme developments of opposite ideas. Happy will be that 
age, if it may ever dawn upon the world, when the central idea of these 
two civilizations shall be wedded in harmonious equality, when the love 
of the beautiful and the love of the useful shall each have its designed 
place in the symmetrical development of man; then shall he have the poet's 
eye to see all the varied beauty in nature and in sentiment, and the keen 
perception of the scientist to search out all that is useful* to man in the 
hidden seci'ets of God. 


THE CAUSE OF THE GRACCHI. 

BY ARTHUR J. CRAVEN, STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, CLASS OF ' 82 . 

SECOND HONORS. 

Ideas, not swords, have filled the past with ruins, Rome was not de- 
stroyed by barbarians. True, they captured and pillaged and destroyed 
a city whose name was Rome; but the fair mistress of the world, the 
pride of her children, had long been dead, and when the lands of the 
North stretched out their strong arms to seize a bride they embraced a 
coi'pse. 

Ideas, not swords ! And among the ideas that scourge mankind none 
is more potent than that of man's inequality, — asserting that men are not 
of the same blood, that we are not free and equal, that I shall be king 
and you shall be slave. It sounds the tocsin of war on the world's battle 
fields. It is the great Goliath of history, striding through the centuries, 
overturning kingdoms, obliterating ' empkes, challenging republics; but 
no youthful David with sling and stone has yet stepped out from the ranks 
of the people who can slay and behead this giant of tyranny. As 
Americans we boast that the Declaration of Independence was his death- 
warrant, and that our political fabric towers high above his grave. But 
whence comes this cry of monopoly and the warnings against centraliza- 
tion.^ Is it merely the wail of human discontent? Are not the rich 
becoming richer and the poor poorer? Does not monopoly dip its hands 
into every bushel of wheat — ^yea, even into the standing grain? The 
tattered children of poverty, nursed and swaddled in the deadly shade of 
corporations, tugging at the skkts of their mothers for bread, — are they 
really hungry ? In the dreary past, you say, cloud-crowned pyramids and 
mouldering ruins of lofty cities whisper of slaveiy. In the battle-fields of 
yesterday, we see the victory of human rights. Yes: but this bloody 
monster of inequality rises from its very grave. Formerly it was serf- 
dom, now it is monopoly ; yesterday it was slavery, to-day it is cenkaliza- 
tion. Take away its part from the long drama of history, and the play 
has lost its meaning. Exterminate this principle from the politics of 
to-day, and you relieve our statesmen of half their cares. Agrarian 
reformation derives its importance not merely from its tragical interest in 
history, but from the fact that it is strangely applicable to present politics. 
Histoi'y, with all its ceaseless repetition, has resurrected from the buried 
past no problem of such continual importance as the use, rent, and 
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ownership of iBTid. The pBSt resounds with the tiead of soldiery, the 
cries of slavery and despotism ; but exclusiveness of land possessions is 
the basis of conquest, the foundation of slavery and revolution, the very 
corner-stone of despotism. Wide-stretching acres made the lords of 
feudalism ; serfdom is the product of tenantry. ^ Ireland to-day, with her 
rags and her stripes, is the sad epitome of agrarian abuse- Land, indeed, 
is real estate. It endures, though government and race be swept away. 
It fosters conservatism. It checks revolution. It gives courage to patriot- 
ism. Mercenary troops have won few victories. From the firesides in 
peril stretch the mystic chords of sympathy along which flit messages that 
spur trembling armies to victory. 

It was this importance of land ownership as a factor of patriotism which 
filled the mind of Tiberius Gracchus. On his journey to Spain, as an 
emissary of the Roman Government, he clearly saw the dark cloud of 
imperialism drifting over the desolated fields of Italy. The small land- 
owners had been driven out. Their homes and mortgaged farms had been 
seized by the centralizing hand of the rich. With their homeless families 
they had sailed across the seas to the colonies, or had fled to Rome to 
join the ranks of an idle army, or swell the hungry multitude which fawned 
at the feet of ambitious demagogues, and sold their votes for bread. 
Honest toil had lost its incentives. Free labor could not compete with the 
drudgery of slaves. Slave gangs of stammering barbarians looked sadly 
from^ the fields upon the crowds of free laborers flocking to the city. 
Homes were dear, but what were all the pleasures of domestic life com- 
pared with the terrors of serfdom One way, and one way only, led to 
distinction and glory; and that lay over the bloody corpses of battle 
fields, or through the passions of the forum. Rome was the center of 
the world. Her returning armies came back with standards of victory. 
Long processions of triumph, glittering with the spoils of conquest, were 
marching beneath her arches. Philosophers and teachers endowed her 
with knowledge. The forum was hushed by the spell of eloquence. Her 
streets were thronged with strangers. But the surrounding fields yielded 
scanty harvests to the labor of slaves, and over the pr*oud hills and lofty 
domes of the city hung a cloud of famine which neither sunshine nor 
breeze could ever dispel. 

The very causes which contributed so largely to the renown and out- 
ward strength of the republic were huiiying it forward to a speedy decline. 
Increase of conquest made an increase of captives. The slavery of the 
captive destroyed the liberty of the freeman. And as farther and farther 
the ti*ead of the Roman legions advanced through surrounding nations, 
when far in the East the boundaries were marked by the line of Roman 
spears, when their standards were raised beyond the Alps, and Roman 
sails fluttei-ed in every harbor, the broad Mediterranean was freighted 
with living cargoes, and Rome became the slave market of the world. 
Her great men boast no more the love of country. They count their 
money, measure their domains, dress forth their banquets, awake the 
lyres and timbrels, and with floods of lipe Falernian drown the little left 
of virtue. The laws, the laws of common right, the guard, the wealth, 
the honor, the safety of the nation, — who has sold them, defaced, and 
corrupted them.^ Why do they guard the rich man's cloak, and tear the 
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poor man’s garment from his back? Why are they in the grasp of wealth 
a sword, and in the hands of poverty a broken reed ? 

On a heart warm with patriotism, this political condition could not fail 
to make an impression. On this journey to Spain Tiberius resolved upon 
the agrarian reform which determined his career. On the summits of the 
mountains fringing the northern border he paused and looked back upon 
Italy. Below were the plains which lately bloomed with the happy homes 
of peasantry. Away in the distance rose the outlines of Rome. There 
was his home of royalty, — his father, the consul ; his mother, Cornelia, 
the daughter of Hannibal’s conqueror. There he was the petted favorite 
in the most distinguished circles of aristocracy. There he was taught 
and trained by Rome’s greatest teachers and orators. There he had 
married the daughter of Appius. There, indeed, lay the path of glory ; 
but it was paved with the oppression of the weak, and wet with the tears 
of the poor. In the valleys wandered the stepsons of Italy. On the 
breeze was borne the clamor of the rabble in the distant city And there 
on mountains looking down on a land rendered sacred by the memory of 
his fathers, he closed his eyes upon visions of wealth and formed his plan 
for the relief of his country — a plan as stainless and as pure as the snow 
which crowned the mountain-peaks above him. 

^ In the crowded forum behold the sad tragedy of republics. On the one 
side iron-fingered monopoly, with its deeds and its bonds ; on the other a 
nation of beggars pleading for bread. Tiberius rises from the side of the 
aristocrats and demands that a law already passed should be enforced ; 
that the lands of conquest which Rome had provided for her beggared 
children should be wrested from the hands of wealthy usurpers and dis- 
tributed to those for whom they were designed ,• that a commonwealth of 
small land-owners would pi'ove a balm for pauperism and make a bulwark 
as strong as adamant against centralization. He is scourged and mangled 
by that maddened aristocracy, and finds his grave in the sands of the 
Tiber. A brother grows to manhood, and rising in that same foinim 
pleads for poverty, and his lifeless head is held before the gaze of the 
multitude and rolled at the feet of his mother. Go, seek for the sorrow 
which bears the dregs of grief, where tears are relief and breaking hearts 
are voiceless, and you find it not with the warrior counting the loss of the 
battle ; not with Napoleon, standing lone and pensive at St. Helena, 
gazing above the raging billows toward sunny France; but go rather 
where Rachel is weeping, where Cornelia, the Niobe of Rome, asks no 
greater comfort than that the world, that history, should only call her the 
‘^Mother of the Gracchi.” 

Volumes have been filled with the results of the failure of her maityred 
sons. True, it is only the wind that plays with the idle leaves, but it 
heralds the tempest which will rend every fiber of the forest. The 
sculptor carves his marble and the poet weaves his verse ; but the deadly 
virus courses through the veins of the state. The vulture of destruction 
broods over the imperial city and perches upon her lofty pinacles. Mur- 
der strides through senate halls and creeps with drawn daggers to the bed- 
side of sovereignty. Virtue gathers her spotless robes and 6ees. The 
palace of marble overshadows the lowly hovel. The tread of armies 
wakes the echo of civil discord. The rivers are stained with the blood of 
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those who lately toiled along their banks. On the peak of the mountain 
frowns the fortress of the noble ; on the plain below, in all the pains of 
serfdom, toil the subjects of the empire. 

Almost two thousand years have rolled on. Time has wrought his 
mighty changes. The kind face of old Mother Earth has grown scarred 
and worn by the care of her quarreling, restless children. Civilization 
has fled from her cradle in the East. She has plowed the continents and 
sailed the seas. Here, under western skies, she has built her cities and 
raised her monuments. To-day we wander back and search for the foot- 
prints of her youth. Every mound is sad with its story, every ruin speaks ; 
but none more plainly or solemnly to this Republic of the West than the 
columns and temples crumbled and decaj^ed because the cause of the 
Oracchi was lost. 


THE NEW EMANCIPATION. 

BY C. L. GOODWIN", INDIANA UNIVERSITY, CLASS OF ^83. THIRD HONORS. 

There have always been men who could be convinced only by the inesisti- 
ble logic of events. They are the men who are acted upon. Their minds are 
the lifeless, inorganic rock, so moulded and hardened into their surround- 
ing, that only a volcanic force can tear them from their beds of supersti- 
tion and prejudice. Every change in human opinion, every revolution in 
human action, is opposed by the same class, is fought on the same ground. 
In the inauguration of every form, humanity has been lashed around the 
same old circle of miserable expedients, no matter how inconsistent those 
expedients may be, no matter how often they may have been defeated. 
They are brought forward by a class, which, like the hand-organ man, 
without regard to time or situation, grinds out the same^ old tunes, unceas- 
ingly and unchangingly. This class are the stones with which ^ tyranny 
has always built its fortresses. They nurse every old custom, resist every 
innovation, and feeling, perhaps, that ‘^nothing in the earth, or in the 
waters under the earth, is adequate to the defense of such a position, 
always draft Divinity as a reinforcement. They were the men who be- 
lieved in the Divine right of kings, who* justified slavery by Scripture, and 
their legitimate successors are to-day fighting against the suffrage of 
woman. 

Why are women not permitted to vote in our country to-day.? We 
boast of a government founded on the consent of the govei'ned — a govern- 
ment in which the humblest is entitled to a voice. We say that every 
citizen shall take part in making the laws. Woman composes nearly half 
the population. She is a citizen. She is taxed. She is held responsible 
for crime. She is admitted to be capable of making a sensible choice. 
Why is that part of the population, which is man’s equal intellectually, 
and superior morally, thus accorded no more recognition in politics than 
you grant to an idiot or a convict? 

It is said that women are represented amply by their husbands and 
fathers. Wonderful philosophy this ! A representative who is born in 
office and holds it without the shadow of a responsibility ! A representa- 
tive who forms the opinions of his constituents and expresses them to suit 
himself. 
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We are told that, in all ages of the world, the family has been the 
model of government, and the head of the family has been its ruler. It 
has been, indeed, a model of government, a model of the vilest despotisms 
that ever trod upon an unfortunate people, and the most tyrannical wretch 
who ever held a scepter power has claimed to be a father to his people. 
A hundred years ago, our government announced that in this land the 
rights of the individual were of the highest importance, and since then our 
flag has waved a welcome of freedom and happiness to those who have 
fled from the kindness and the family ties of this paternal form of gov- 
ernment. 

And why do they tax the language so heavily in describing the loftiness 
of ‘‘woman’s sphere?” — a sphere which has the remarkable peculiarity of 
being a delightful situation in which no man is willing to be placed. It 
has not been shown that this sphere is less compatible with voting than 
man’s “sphere.” 

In this heterogeneous homogeneity of argument, in this harmony of 
discordant propositions, a leading place is occupied by the argument that 
woman should be denied the right of suffrage because she cannot bear 
arms. Regardless of the fact that this principle would exclude from suff- 
rage a great body of intellectual men, it is said that woman does not help 
to carry on a war. She does not march to the front, it is true, to the stir- 
ring music of the fife and drum. Hers is the uepretentious part — ^watch- 
ing the weary hours away in the tent of the wounded, soothing the pain 
and giving encouragement and hope — holding a brave heart in the silent 
watch by the bed of death — at home sustaining an army l^y her toil, her 
tired heart beating the dull round of care and anxiety, quickened and sus- 
tained by no warlike music. 

There is a feeling that the possession of the ballot will take away the 
refinement we so much admire in woman — that it will destroy in some 
way the tenderness and the delicacy of home. But the women affected 
by the exclusion which this objection intimates are comparatively few in 
number, and are, at best, sickly exotics, shut out fi'om all our joyous, 
bounding national life. But even could these see something of life in its 
hundred different phases, is it likely that the sweetness and purity of 
home would be less appreciated by a knowledge of the emptiness of all 
beyond? Do knowledge and mental power take away refinement? Is 
gold less pure that it has stood the test? Is a flower less sweet that it is 
able to blossom in the sunlight? And of the vaunted indifference of wo- 
men to this movement, it may be said that they who by fortune are lifted 
out of the great struggle for existence, may regard the movement with a 
careless eye. But what of them who are compelled to go forth in weak- 
ness and ignorance and toil from day to day, and who meet at every turn 
the iron barriers of discrimination? The appeal is from the voiceless 
sufferings of the great under-classes. 

Their every argument is an argument against universal suffrage. Their 
every argument is on the principle of a qualification for suffrage, a prin- 
ciple which would take the mite from the poor and weak and give it to the 
hoarded wealth of the more powerful. And if you will take the line of 
argument employed by the defenders of slavery and that employed against 
the suffrage of woman, you will be impressed by their striking similarity. 
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They said that the master represented the slave, and these say that the 
husband represents his wife. They said that the negro was perfectly sat- 
isfied with his condition, and did not want to be burdened by the discoui- 
agements of freedom; and these say that woman is content to be a mere 
accessory to man’s convenience, and does not desire the trouble of voting. 
They expatiated on the delights of slavery, and these linger on the unap- 
proachable felicity of woman’s position ; and, as a fitting climax, both 
find it necessary to claim the sanction of Divinity. The arguments which 
they use are veterans which have grown gray in the service of tyranny. 
They have fought eveiy battle by which the few have tried to oppress the 
many. And in every battle their banner has gone down before freedom 


and pi'Offress. , . _ . . .. 

Our government is but the essence of the combined opinions of its peo- 
ple. Every wish, every sentiment, every opinion should enter in some 
degree into its composition. Its different forces are mutually restiaining, 
and the more perfect the representation of its various elements in their 
proper proportions, the more perfect will be its equilibrium, and lust in 
the degree that some of its elements fail to be represented, will the gov- 
ernment be defective and one-sided. And may not the evident defect m 
our politics be due to this lack of a full representation Why has our 
political arm rotted, while in every other branch of our national existence 
diere has been a splendid growth .? In every institution in which woman 
has taken part there has been an advancement; and in politics, fiom 
which she is shut out, there has been only corruption and decay. 

In the streets of ancient Athens, through which women were not per- 
mitted to walk,%ere stood sculptured figures which, if set up m our 
sti-eets, would be crushed to powder by to indignant populace. On the 
stage of Beaumont and Fletcher, on which women never gazed, there 
were utterances so foul as scarcely to be mentioned, and were an attempt 
made to present them on our stage it would be stopped by the tremendous 
force of public opinion. In the streets of our cities, in the theatres of our 
day, you find gentlemen — instead of animals Ratifying their beastly in- 
stincts. And in the literature of to-day there is nothing that is not lofty 
and pure. The difference lies in this, that the Grecian sculptor did not 
chisel for her gaze, and the early dramatist did not write for her reading. 
And the discrepancy in politics is that politicians do not scheme and bribe 
under the direct cognizance of woman. 

The sexes are mutually sustaining. Their co-operation is necessary to 
the completeness of any work. Wherever man has attempted anything 
alone, or wherever woman has attempted anything alone, the result has 
been more or less a failure. Wherever man has been deprived of the 
society of woman he has invariably sunk, in manners and in moi'als. A 
nation’s treatment of its women is the barometer of its civilization. Every 
admission of woman to an equal participation in any institution has been 
marked by its purification. What she has done for literature and for art, 
she can and will do for politics. Cramped as she has been, held down by 
the weight of educational discrimination, she gave a noble impetus to the 
abolition of slavery, and she has made it a disgrace for man to be seen 
drunken upon the streets. Let women go to the polls, and disorder and 
debauchery will vanish at her coming. Not that woman is better than 
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man, but by reason of that mysterious influence which the sexes exert 
over one another — an influence which is the pride.and glory of the race — 
the arch on which civilization is built. 

It will not be denied that women have influence ; an influence that will 
increase, now that she is permitted, equally with man, to traverse the 
fields of the higher education. As brain comes in contact with facts, 
thought is evolved and must find a vent. In the past, thrones have rocked 
and fallen from the force of imprisoned thought struggling up to light. 
And in Russia, to-day, the repressed thought of its people threatens to 
burst all barriers and to lose the domes and pinnacles of old institutions 
beneath the surface of a trackless sea. Though the increasing influence 
of women in our politics may work no convulsion in our institutions, it 
will, at best, dissipate itself in petty and useless ways, the result of 
ignorance and non- recognition. Would it not be better to educate this 
force , and make it responsible by giving it the ballot, than to let it drift 
thus, pilotless, upon the political seas ? 

Give room to her energies. Let her do missionary work among the 
political heathen, by going to them, and not simply by sending tracts from 
afar off. 

Give her at least an equal chance in competition for wealth and power. 
Let her soul out into the grand sunlight, out of the enclosing walls of 
discriminating customs, and it will expand into a wondrous beauty. Let 
her be given a training that will take her out of the range of your pity, 
that will enable her to command justice, instead of begging for it. The 
ballot will cause her to think, will utilize and direct her knowledge, will 
enable her to aid in the foi'mation of a public opinion which will recognize 
her as a. human being. In such a position the stories of her wrongs, of 
her unequal struggles, of her soul narrowed by oppression to a petty part, 
of her unsatisfied yearnings toward the broader fields of action, will be 
forever hushed. We will stand in the presence of the representative 
woman of the future, a woman in whom a knowledge and a strength of 
character that will enable her to protect herself are blended with all gen- 
tleness and purity. 

The advocates of this cause have fought a good fight. Nor is such 
hei'oism displayed in support of a myth, in upholding an unworthy cause. 
It is not amid the sublime thunders of an Austerlitz that human greatness 
is seen in its most enduring splendor, but in the calm patience and hope 
which, under danger and defeat, sustain a stalling army through the 
winter of a Valley Forge; and out of the indifference of those to whom 
the cause should have been most dear, out of the scorn and coarseness of 
the rabble, out of the lidicule of the press, which has made them a mock- 
ery and a jest, the adherents of this cause have stood and upon them has 
rested the light of an unfading hope. 

Though barbaric customs rest still heavily on the Ameiican woman, and 
though she is to some. extent locked in the fatal stupor of indifference, 
she has advanced from the right of holding property in her own name to a 
share in the higher education, and is gathering from its heights the gar- 
lands of science, philosophy and song. 

There is in our land a spirit which welcomes the oppressed, “no matter 
in what language his doom may have been pronounced ; no matter what 
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color an Indian or an African sun may have burned upon him.’’ It is a 
spirit which needed no precedent to dethrone a king, to fling defiance at a 
mother- country, to liberate millions of slaves. It is a spirit which says 
that no race, class or sex, I care not how wise or how virtuous it may be, 
has a right in this land to govern any other. It is a spirit which, with a 
certainty as fixed as the great star which watches our northern hemisphere, 
will give to the political intelligence of woman a recognition and a 
voice. 


THE JEWS. ^ 

BY W. W. CLARK, UNIVERSITY OF MINN., CLASS of ’82. 

Erom the beginning of written history the life of the Jew has been that 
of a wanderer. He has been tossed about from one resting-place to 
another, driven from the enjoyment of one home to search for another, 
has mingled with all peoples, in ail climates, in all times. Nations have 
sprung up, grown to maturity, waned and died. Races have been re- 
moulded and blotted from the face of the earth, yet throughout the 
advance of years the Jew has retained his individuality, his intellectual 
qualities and his religion. As we look back through the mist and dark- 
ness which we have traversed to our present position in the full blaze of 
civilization, the path of the Jew can be traced by a continuous line of 
light, extending down through all the ages, however dark and pbscure, 
from the dawn of human progress to the present day. When the night of 
barbarism drew down his mantle of darkness over the whole world, the 
Jews alone retained their former civilization, and in this we find their 
greatest eulogy. It is easy for a nation to be borne along with the tide, 
but their true strength and manliness is shown in stemming it. The Jews 
shared in the golden ages of Egyptian, Grecian and Roman intelligence ; 
but when the contrary current of ignorance and superstition set in, and 
swept the nations of Europe back centuries in the path of progress, the 
Jews boldly resisted the flood and were not forced back one step from the 
point they" had reached by their previous centuries of exertion. And 
hence we find that while the monks of the West were spelling out their 
liturgies, and kings could not write their names, Jewish professors were 
lecturing on scientific, political and ethical subjects ; while the priests were 
trying to reverse the laws of nature in the practice of miracle cures, the 
Hebrew doctors were studying these laws in their laboratories and laying 
the firm foundation of our present system of medicine. The Jews carried 
on the trade of the world ; their doctors and financiers were unrivaled ; 
their universities wei*e established in every country, and their libraries have 
never been surpassed. It was impossible for this intelligence to come in 
contact with the surrounding superstition without dispelling it, and we 
have Draper and Mosheim for authority, that to the influence of the Jews, 
more than to any other, was due the revival of learning. The light of 
the law which descended to the Jews amid the thunders of Mt. Sinai has 
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spread from tribe to tribe, from nation to nation, from continent to conti- 
nent, until the whole civilized world is swathed in its glory and the 
Mosaic code has become the central sun in its system of jurisprudence. 
Jewish sculptors and artists have held the world spell-bound with their 
delicacy of touch, their power of execution, and their grandeur of con- 
ception. The strains of sublimest harmony which welled up from the 
depths of the Jewish soul have lived on and will live on forever, soothing 
the troubled mind with their tenderness and depth of pathos, or thrilling 
the soul with the loftiness of passion. The Jews were our factors and 
bankers before w’^e could read or write, and in all times their statesmen 
have won high positions by the able and energetic execution of the trusts 
placed in their hands. The names of Mendelssohn, Auerbach, Neander, 
Disraeli and Gambetta will stand worthily side by side with those of Bee- 
thoven, Dickens, Gladstone, Macaulay and Thiers. We admit that the 
Jews have, like other men, their faults, and there is one dark page in 
their history, one fatal mistake, the cruciiixion of our Savior. But con- 
sider the cause that led them to that step. The unity of the Godhead was 
the very foundation of their religion ; when Christ taught the trinity, and 
placed Himself on an equality with God, it seemed in their minds to be 
blasphemy against their sacred religion. Again, they had been waiting 
long and patiently for the coming of a king sent from God ; as genera- 
tion after generation lOf bondage was added to the long line of similar 
centuries, their imagination, urged on by their intense longing for liberty, 
formed for them pictures of freedom, of self-rule, of happy homes un- 
fettered by the iron hand of oppression. Cherished next to their God, 
these hopes, so simple, and yet so noble, had become a paiT of their very 
lives; imagine, then,. the bitterness of their disappointment when Christ 
came, bearing with Him no scepter, and offering no temporal deliverance. 
The motives of their action are found in the two grandest and noblest 
passions that can fill the soul of man — love of liberty and love of God — 
the same passions that in the Huguenots and our Puritan Fathers called 
forth our highest eulogy and most fervid admiration. Let us, then, for 
the sake of Him who suffered most, accept His verdict, as in the agony 
of the hour He uttered those words of mercy, ‘•‘Forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.’’ 

How bitterly has this one crime been expiated! Scattered over the 
face of the earth, for eighteen centuries they have been the victims of the 
ignorance, fanaticism and calumny of the world; for eighteen centuries 
they have endured the storms of persecution, disdaining to violate their 
own consciences, because they feared the wrath of God more than of 
man, and loved truth more than life. What nobler or sadder sight can 
there be than a people martyred for principle, homeless and defenceless, 
trying to wear out the power to inflict by the patient endurance of suffer- 
ing.? The story of their misery is a long one, and would fill volumes ; 
the history of every European country is stained with Jewish blood. In 
Germany they were at first treated with moderate toleration. However, 
this was not long to last; at the close of a summer’s day, as the Jews 
were preparing for their evening devotion, a cloud of dust appeared and 
obscured the setting sun. It draws nearer, nearer yet; loud shouts, the 
clash and clang of a mighty army are heard, and immediately the devas- 
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tator is upon them. Erasing from the Decalogue the two command- 
ments, “Thou shalt not steal,’’ “Thou shalt not kill,’’ the crusaders 
scatter themselves throughout the Jewish quarters and begin their terrible 
work of slaughter and pillage. The lurid flames send up their forked 
tongues and lend a horrible brilliancy to a horrible scene, tlie night is 
filled with the agonized cries of the Jews, and the harsh, merciless shouts 
of their persecutors. When the gray of dawn appears, behold the change I 
In place of yesterday’s happy homes and busy marts, there is left but the 
monotony of charred timbers and smoking ruins. Mangled bodies 
blockade the streets, and thousands of them float on the bosom of the 
Rhine. Drunken with sensuality and laden with spoil, the crusaders have 
passed on to greater outrages at Jerusalem; having* conquered this city, 
they drive the entire Jewish population into their synagogues and apply 
the torch. When the last shrieks of the burning inmates have been stifled 
by the fiery hand of death, Godfrey and his followers turn to Mount 

Calvary. ^ ^ ^ i 

But to Spain was left the culmination of Jewish persecution ; Moorish 
supremacy ^^^ielded to Christian, and the Inquisition was established. I 
will not enter on a description of its horrors ; the rack, the thumbscrew 
and the virgin remain to us as mute but terrible witnesses of the cruelty 
that has been. Hideous as were the crimes of Nero and Mary Tudor, 
they seem as nothing compared with the misery helped upon mankind by 
the tender white hand that signed the edict expelling the Jews from Spain. 
Tittle pity had Isabella in her heart for the Jewish maidens, deprived of 
home and friends, who preferred graves in the waters of the Mediterra- 
nean to disgrace at the hands of her soldiers; little pity had she for the 
eight hundred thousand souls, half-clothed, half-fed, crowded into the 
holds of vessels, weak and sick from the pollution they breathed ; little 
pity for the mothers and babes dying beneath the scorching rays of an 
African sun. 

And to-day the outrages committed against the Russian Jews rival in 
atrocity those of Spain in the palmiest days of the Inquisition, Germany, 
the home of intellect and liberality, proud of her rank in the vanguard of 
civilization, has deliberately unearthed from its mediaeval grave that mon- 
ster of bigotry, Jewish persecution. And now from the valleys of Ger- 
many and the plains of Russia, there rises a despairing cry to the Lord 
God of Sabaoth, “ How long, O Lord, how long.?” As we contemplate 
their present misery and look back over the long line of centuries so preg- 
nant with Hebrew suffering, so filled with their earnest labors in the arts 
and sciences, as we think how much they have suffered and how little they 
have complained or retaliated, as we remember that their virtues are their 
own and that their faults have been forced upon them by eighteen centu- 
ries of the bitterest persecution, as we compare their noble bearing 
throughout their Jong and tei'rible ordeal with the brutal fanaticism of our 
fathers, we blush with shame and feel that every drop of blood that fol- 
lowed the Christian’s sword from the Hebrew’s wounded breast cast a 
crimson stain upon the annals of Christianity which the advance of years 
can never efface. If the walls of Jerusalem could picture the massacres 
they have seen, if the smoke-stained ruins of the Jewish synagogue could 
reproduce the shrieks of their burning inmates, if the Rhine and the 
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Thames could bear upon their bosoms the mangled forms of murdered 
Jews that their currents have swept to the sea, if the dark dungeons of 
the old Inquisition towers could tell the long sad storj of the misery they 
have witnessed, if the myriads of Hebrews who have given up their lives 
rather than their religion, could rise from their graves into a mighty army, 
then, and then only, could vre comprehend the depth of wrong, the im- 
mensity of outrage that has been heaped upon the Jews by the fanaticism 
of our fathers. If they had come forth a nation of criminals and idiots 
they would have stood as a living monument to mark the brutality of the 
followers of a gospel of mercy ; but the indomitable strength of man- 
hood, which the might of Egypt and Babylon failed to cx*ush, the intelli- 
gence which made them first to leave the mazes of Polytheism and raised 
Europe from her grave of ignorance, has not forsaken them, and to-day 
as intelligent men they stand up at the bar of justice pleading for their 
rights, pleading for that birthright of all men — liberty of conscience and 
freedom from oppression. In denying them this we are their oppressors ; 
we, the followers of Christ, who hold that the love of God is best shown 
by the love of man. O, Christian men and women, let not our acts belie 
our words ; let us remove from their bleeding shoulders the yoke of per- 
secution, break the sword and quench the firebrand ; let us give them their 
just place as men among men. And when this glorious work shall be 
done, the voice of thousands upon thousands of grateful Hebrews will 
bui'St forth into a mighty anthem of praise and glory to the God of 
Christians and Jews. 


THE COMMON MAN. 

BY C. E. JEFFERSON, OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, CLASS OF ’82. 

The universe was built for a purpose. Every purpose has a plan, 
every plan a development. Development means progression. In the 
natural world God moves in silence, and with equal step. Nature hangs 
out a star, unfolds a flower, paints a gem, to tell she is not idle ; but she 
never stops to shout her triumphs, nor loiters in chagrin or fatigue. Not 
so in the moral world. Free will, like a wanton child, toys with the will 
of heaven, chafes and frets, rolls the stone of Sisyphus, fills the sieve of 
the Danaides, laughs at the eternal tides, rages and sleeps, rushes toward 
the light, and, growing weary, buries itself in darkness. Amid tumult 
and confusion the race has moved onward ; every triumph heralded by 
uproar, every consummation wrought in fire. The smoke of battle has 
been the pillar of cloud. God’s will has been proclaimed by the strongest 
cannon. Every great event has been born of chaos, every gift been 
bought with blood. Marathon gave us the artist; Pharsalia, the emperor ; 
Tours, the Chiistian thinker; Hastings, the man of manners; — but all 
the while Enceladus lay enchained, and still Etna belched fire- Thrones 
were consumed, empires blotted out, civilizations wrecked, and amid the 
universal ruin the nations stood in sorrow, waiting for the end. 

But in God’s dramas the final acts are always glorious. When Ed- 
ward I. was king, a spark was seen; it was a blaze under Charles I. ; there 
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was the gleam of a sword at Bunker Hill, a murder shriek in the streets 
of Paris, a rocket of fire across the sky, and under its light theie appealed 
a new earth, a new throne, a new king. As at the close of geologic 
times, amid the melting icebergs, a kingly form appeared, ruler, thence- 
forth, of the lands and the seas ; so now, as the forms of old civilizations 
are passing away, a new monarch has come, ruler not only of nature but 
sovereign of the kingdoms of men: — he is the common man. ^ Looking 
into his face, as he stands before us, the problem of the past is solved. 
Now we know why the world has advanced so slowly. It is because we 
have been selfish. It is because, wrapped in our robes of purple and 
pride, we have always thanked heaven we are not as other men are. 
It, is because we have tried to lift the heavy wheels of progress over the 
granite table of the law, thrown down from Heaven to be true forever, 
and stamped with the handwriting of the eternal God, Honor thy neigh- 
bor I Slowly do we learn, even when taught by Heaven. Odin dwelt in 
a fisherman’s hut; Apollo lodged with simple shepherds; Jove visited 
the poor Ethiopians ; Jesus walked with publicans and sinners ; while we, 
greater than the gods, have stalked the earth, lost in ourselves, uncaring 
for the man who toils, the man who serves, the man who sorrows, and 
noticing him only to curse him as he has staggered and whirled in the 
mad dance of death. 

But in this universe all things are bound together. Not a star can fall 
but other stars totter ; not a stream can cease to flow but the ocean feels 
it; not a child can cry but the world’s heart is sadder; not a beggar on 
his bed of straw can die from injustice or wrong, but his dying breath 
tarnishes the gold in the crown of the king. Man lives by association. 
Each is bound to all. Keep the sun in his place in heaven unsupported 
by other suns, before you dream of building a permanent civilization upon 
distinction and caste, or of seeing one nation pass into the golden age 
without answering the question which has been sounding from the begin- 
ning of the world — Where is thy brother.? ” Humanity is one. That 
is the open secret of history. Doomed are all who will not read it. Call 
it chance, call it fate, call it God, there is an inflexible course of things ; 
and if men choose not the right because it is right, they are scourged into 
duty by the scorpion whips of nature’s laws. Over our pride and over 
our hate, in opposition to our prayers, and conquering our strength, the 
tides have flowed, bringing the bark of the common man. He is here. 
By gunpowder, which blew down the walls of feudal lords, he is here. 

By the printing press, which first told all hearts beat alike, he is here. 

By the crusades, which led prince and peasant hand in hand, he is here. 

By the steamship, which made the continents one, he is here. By all the 

inventions of genius, the discoveries of science, the widening generaliza- 
tions of philosophy, the teachings of the immoi'tal men who have stood 
beside the burning bush, he is here. By the agony of prayer from garret 
and cellar; by the wasted souls that have cried as they left us, ‘‘I was 
naked and ye clothed me not; ” by the countless millions that have gone 
up to Heaven, transfigured in battle-fire, he is here. By the will of God 
he is here — ^he is here. Here to tell the tale of toil — the only epic of this 
world. You may call him ignorant, wise men ; you may call him blind, 
clear-sighted men; you may call him brutish, cultured men; but do not 
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call him lazy. Lazy? Hasn’t he taken this planet, scathed and scarred 
by fire and ice, and planted it with flowers and circled it with liornes? 
Hasn’t he gone out upon the ocean when it was wild there, and out into 
the desert when Death was there, and clambered over the ruggedest 
heights, and fathomed the poisonous caves of the sea? Hasn’t he toiled 
in quarry and mine that cities might have golden gates, in factory and by 
flaming forge that the' world might be clothed, though the threads of 
his own life were consumed in the weaving? Hasn’t he taken the 
mountains by their eternal locks of white and hurled them into the chasms 
to bear up the heavy wheels of trade, and hasn’t he gone down upon the 
beach and with brawny arm pushed almighty Neptune back into his 
watery home? Lazy! Hasn’t he walked in weary pilgrimage across 
continents of burning sand, and wrestled all night with the angel that 
would neither bless nor console? And hasn’t he reared temples of marble 
and pillars of gold, till his arms being weary and his heart faint, in the 
shadow of the magnificence his devotion created, he fell, whispering, 
“God is God!” Here is the world’s devotion — here the world’s courage. 
It was he who at Thermopylae said, “Go, tell my countrymen I lie here 
at their command.” It was he who at Waterloo, in the last desperate 
charge, marched into the twilight, shouting, while the sun of Austerlitz 
went down, “ Vive P Mmj^ereur It was he who at Vicksburg and 
Mission Ridge, Antietam and Gettysburg, with visions of home before 
his eyes, and faces he loved in his heart, marched on to the bayonet, right 
on to the death, singing, “ The Union Forever.” Fighting all the world’s 
battles, bearing all its burdens, achieving all its triumphs, yet despised 
and cursed and spit upon ; beaten, and plundered and slaughtered ; 
scourged, and crushed and crucified ; buried under mountainous weight 
of chains axid unimaginable guilt of priests and kings — no wonder the 
centuries have gone down in night; no wonder men have said, “ There is 
no Gojd.” 

But only philosophers say that. The common man has never said it. 
In every land and time his “ feeble hands and helpless, groping blindly in 
the darkness, have touched God’s right hand in that darkness, and been 
lifted up and strengthened.” Over the cottage door the flowers grew, 
praying, Wait awhile and the brook, hastening with its burden to the 
sea, murmured, “ Wait awhile and the wind in its wanderings over 
mountain and moor whispered through the chinks in the wall, “#Wait 
awhile.” And he waited — oh how long! “ God does not pay at the 
end of every week, but he pays.” He always keeps his pi'omises. « The 
slave is free, the toiler is king, the common man is here. By “ many a 
frozen, many a fiery Alp ” he has come, with conquering strength in his 
arms and heart. What will you do with him, Statesman? for he will 
never go back. He is standing in front of the palace of the Czar, and 
though Siberian caverns yawn and gape, with unblenched cheek he shouts 
it: “ Never.” Bismarck hears it and repeats it again and again, for he 

knows it is true : Never! France hears it and dares not contradict it, lest 
demons tell it again, as once they told it in her bairicaded streets — ^Neverl 
Even the British lion forgets how to roar, as that terrible word comes 
like a knell from the caves of the Emerald Isle. ’Tis fearfully true, the 
race moves onward. “ There ai*e no footprints backward.” De Tocque- 
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ville wrote universal experience when he said: ‘‘After each concession 
democracy grows stronger and its demands increase with its strength/’ 
Let Rome be witness. Her partricians wanted peace, and admitted the 
plebeians into the citadel Jus Honorum; but step by step, and year by 
year, from Lucius Sextius through Sulla down to Caracalla, it was tri- 
umphantly fought till the wide Roman world found regulation and place 
within the Imperial city. Then comes peace. With peace came 
reflection ; and reflection killed Rome. The hideous spectre of herself 
was more than the demons of war. Her robes were ermine, but her 
heart was unclean. Her common citizen was strong in an army, but he 
was not strong in himself. He was a thing, not a man. And God drove 
him from Italy to learn of the barbarians that he had a soul, drove him to 
England to fight for Magna Charta, brought him to America to write 
the Declaration of Independence, and to build a civilization, the first in 
history, upon personal duty and individual rights. It is the glory of to- 
day — each man stands by himself ; thinks for himself, works for himself, 
and, if necessary, will fight for himself. And that is why England 
watches his face as he works in her Manchester shops ; that is why we 
anxiously count his pulse as he sleeps in the slums of the city. He is 
restless, he is peevish, he is grasping for the stars— foolish thing to do, 
you say, but it keeps our eyes turned upward. He is grasping for wealth ; 
let him grasp ! Dives will be an honester man, and more liberal with his 
crumbs. He is boasting of his knowledge ; let him boast ! Babbling 
brooks are always shallow, and nations strand in water which is not deep. 
Thank God! little learning is a dangerous thing, and governments 
are finding it out. He is discussing theories of state and questioning 
holy mysteries. Let him go on. The institutions of the common mind 
•outstrip the sluggish reason of philosopher and priest. Universal brother- 
hood was applauded by the mob of Rome before it was taught in her 
philosophy ; freedom was played on the English stage before it found 
place in the dreams of her statesmen ; emancipation was decreed m our 
streets before it was written at the Capitol. Truly spoke the French- 
man: “ The instinct of the people is the finger of God, pointing toward 
eternal right.’’ Under that guidance we have come across the years, out 
of the darkness into the light. Gone is the time when king can toss this 
planet to king, and laugh because it rattles with the bones of murdered 
men. « Gone is the time when a nation’s glory is measured by its col- 
umns of stone, or by the gold spread over its domes. Gone is the time 
when. Despotism can lean on the arm of Faith — gone the time when 
kings and priests can buy the people’s birthright on earth for the promise 
of a heritage beyond the skies. The age of humanity has come. The 
“ dazzling, pensive dream of ages” has come true. “We are ancients 
of the earth, and in the morning of the times.” Out of the sea the sun is 
rising ; but Memnon’s music does not greet his coming, for the steeples 
of a new civilization have risen, and their bells are chiming, not the tri- 
umphs of warriors and kings, but the tidings that the nations have heard 
the commandment: “ Whom I honor, do not thou dishonor.” 
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THE NATIONAL MIND. 

BY HORACE S. FISKE, BELOIT COLLEGE, CLASS OF ’82. 

Assimilation is the problem of the ages, the problem of nature, of man, 
of God himself ; the race and its fighting families have wrought for its sol- 
ution ; the splendor of the grass, the glory of the flower, are but a living 
solution in terms of beauty ; the human being, physiologically, mentally, 
politically, socially, is an embodied problem of organic change ; unto and 
into himself by the invisible hands of providentiar forces the Creator is 
drawing the creature. But while nature in its rose and oak, in its bird 
and beast and physical man, is ever successful ; while the first great cause 
is moulding all secondary causes, the product of nature and the primal 
cause, man, still stands amazed before the complexities and vast con- 
ditions of the enigma. The solemn eyes of the Sphinx stare him out of 
countenance. The mystery of assimilation seems as hard, as impenetrable 
as the stony stare itself. The materialistic Persian looked and listened, 
till dissolution took hold of his loose organism ; the embalming Egyptian 
bent his ear to catch some hint of desired perpetuitj, but no hint fell from 
the stone lips, and priesthood and kingcraft* were flung to as barren an 
eternity as the sands of their environment ; the chosen Hebrew thought he 
heard from the dumb lips the oracular utterance : isolation is preserva- 
tion, it will make you as the sands of the sea in number and as the stars 
of heaven for multitude ; and up about himself he threw the barriers of 
exclusiveness and spiritless ritualism, which barred the ingress of human- 
itarian ideas, but not the avenging sword of Titus. The Delphic Apollo, 
in poetic ambiguity, led on Greek ambition to the severance of the ties of 
common blood, interest and religion, till it fell struggling out of sight in 
the pitfall prepared by Roman foresight and Roman subtlety. The world’s 
queen on her seven-hilled throne, watched the pregnant flight of birds and 
the fatalistic curvings of divination, only to see her scepter depart and her 
expansive empire resolve itself into its unassimilated constituents, her 
cities breaking the artificial bond that for centuries bound them in an 
apparent organism. The Roman eagles flew, but they never returned. 
Feudalistic force died of self-struggle, unorganized elements combating 
to the death. Papal power could not commingle matter and spirit, and it’s 
• temporal authority became a shadow and a dream. Venetian republic- 
anism divided and subdivided until, in its aristocratic and democratic classes, 
it was but a house divided against itself. Gallic growth has been irreg- 
ular and abnormal, because the soil and air and light of French nobility 
and people have not so combined as to develop the tree of national unity. 
Nay, the proportions of the combination have at times been such as 
threatened not only I’ed republicanism, but black atheism, in which might 
gei’minate the seeds of annulling anarchy. For a century has Celt and 
Saxon clash been heard in deadly diversity, and the land and the law are 
still in their desperate wrestle. The attempted Union is not complete. 
The elements have not affinity; the explosion is periodic,, and sometimes 
terrific. And now before this nation’s eye looms the gray outline of this 
same Sphinx of assimilation ; and as it mutely asks : what can you do with 
me ? we must also ask : with what shall we attempt the problem ? If there 
rise to the lips the self-answer: the national mind, whence springs it, 
what is it, whither does it tend ? 
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Back of the silent swingings of the stars is an adjusting mind ; back of 
time is eternity with her evolving order ; back of the luminous face is the 
illuminating intelligence ; back of words are, or ought to be, ideas ; and 
back of and interpenetrating all its external history and manners,, all its 
institutions, literature and laws, lives and moves the^ American mind. In 
these it finds tangible, perhaps permanent, expression ; yet they are but 
reflected phases, model thoughts, ideal embodiments, while the individual 
and pre-eminently the great and successful individual, is more than a 
reflection, more than a mode, more than an embodiment ; he is a part, 
living, and wrought into the national whole ; as such he may disclose the 
essential virtues, or powers, or tendencies of the American mind, as the 
country’s father exhibits to an emulative world the beauty of control, the 
force of energy, the serenity of strength, and the golden lesson of a clean 
morality. And the seed in which lay wrapped the character and purpose 
of the American mind was the individual, — the individual who two cen- 
turies and a half ago was cut in the face by the cold spray of the Atlantic, 
the much-praised, much-blamed, yet ever the same, Puritan pilgrim, whose 
religion was so sternly strict, even to the exclusion of his differing neigh- 
bor ; whose inworking and outworking force was unmastered, cleaving 
circumstances as did his boat the waves ; whose character, from its own 
height was intolerant of lower lives ; whose practicality, both from mental 
drift and circumstantial influence, was so intense, as still to be the domi- 
nant, pervasive, impulsive force in the American mind ; whose political 
ideas as applied to constructive and actual government were so pregnant, 
lasting and powerful as to find no European peers, and to lay through the 
hands of ‘‘the fathers” the foundation-stones of the rising strength of the 
republic. Political liberalism, step by step, undermined religious dog- 
matism ; and the national mind widened its borders, growing receptive, 
appreciative and kind. Its generosity begot a more sensitive impress- 
ibility, which looked about, was struck with new thoughts and brightened 
with the phases of new movements, took unto itself as foster-children even, 
antagonistic forces, ambitious to make the issue out of good and evil, good. 
With the primitive energy of the pilgrim and the impressibility of “the 
fathers,” the American mind grew at the same time into the most aggres- 
sive and the most hospitable, the most cautious yet the most receptive of 
minds, peculiarly practical and intensely democratic, not given to philos- 
phizings, but firm in grasp, and bold in its interpretation, of principles, 
conservative yet composite. 

‘<Here about the beach it wandered, nourishing a youth sublime, 

With the fairy tales of science, and the long result of Time;’’ 

for, unlike the steps in historical precedence, the American mind was* 
scientific before it was artistic. The hand of circumstance led it to the 
foot of the mountain and its majesty, to the bank of the mysteriously 
moving river, down forest aisles, whispering not so much palpable peace 
and secure eternity of the woods, as a settler’s home, unhewn as yet from 
the leafy quarry. Mountain, river, wood, spoke the language of physical 
possibility — simple Saxon, unmixed with French sentiment or Italian, 
romance, yet breathing still an unconscious epic to the Puritan soul. 

Not on parchment wrote the American Homer and the Western Virgil ; 
on the tablet of life they wrote, and not, the wanderings of wily Greek or 
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pious Trojan, but those of the honest human soul over a white-capped 
waste of waters, in quest of an Ithaca of free religion and a Rome of un- 
trammeled conscience. They wrote the battlings of political liberality 
with ecclesiastical closeness, of stern mind with stern matter, of freedom 
with servility. For while the American pioneer mind walked wonder- 
ingly through the paths of physical inquiry, it kept its hold on principles 
— principles embodied in the declaration of ’76 and defended by the shot 
heard round the world. Then, on the granite of freedom and equality, 
the nation’s mind lifted the shining columns and stainless dome of the 
constitution. These hundred years have they stood ; for into those col- 
umns and into that symmetry of dome were wrought the calm capacity, 
the disinterested foresight of Hamilton and Madison, of Franklin and 
Washington. But while this mind of the nation was thus comprehensive 
of fact and fundamental law, the foundation principle of man’s ‘equality, 
as before the law and under the government, failed of its integrity, in the 
constitutional recognition of human enslavement ; the Southern element 
in the American mind grew into a living conviction of the right and need 
of human chattlehood. Weakened at its base the rising structure ti'em- 
bled ; through fratricidal years it swayed; the fall and crash seemed im- 
minent. But into the shaking constitution the nation’s will built the but- 
tresses of negro freedom, citizenship and sufErage. Thus just and true 
the principles of the American mind prove impregnable before the can- 
nonade and fierce attack of sectional or selfish passion. 

* Yet will its primitive purity of political thought, its widening tolerance, 
its wakened receptivity, its almost inherited morality, save it from danger 
sounding ahead, from Scylla and Charybdis vying for the shatteidng or 
whelming of this voyaging mind of the nation, from yFolian winds, impa- 
tient to drive against the barricaded beach of money, where bleach the 
bones of mercenary peoples An aristocracy whose boast is not blood, 
nor brains, but bullion, is the summit of commercial ambition ; when his 
feet are planted there. Lucre, from the top of his achievement, looks 
abroad over the valleys of moderate acquisition with something like con- 
tempt in his eye and contemptuousness on his lip. Social inequality on 
the fictitious basis of money is the prophet of class collision and of 
national disruption. But has not the race for a golden goal, as runners, 
not only the few but the many, even the most? Does not the brightness, 
of the American mind tarnish with monetary contact? May not this 
national mind sink its large capacities in sordidness? To literary genius, 
scientific aptitude and the aspirations of art the stream of national life 
should be clear and sweet. But our dead Longfellow could not draw 
thence, he could only pour into its turbidness the sweetness and purity of 
his song. America’s poets have inspired, rather than been inspired by, 
the American mind. They sprang not from it, as Homer from the Greek, 
and Virgil from the Roman, mind, or as Goethe from the German, and 
Shakspeare from the English. Poetry breathes not a gainful air. The 
invincible will, the far-seeing, swift- thinking intellect, the reason uncon- 
scious in its logic, the sensibilities -acutely alive, the imagination that 
wings its way from mart to mart, from continent to continent, — these are 
the faculties of the merchant mind ; consider an upward impulse. Would 
there be no lipe fruit in literature, no exact thought in science, no breathing 
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masterpieces in marble and color? On this splendid eminence, where 
gathers the focus of history, might not the American mind draw forth a 
spectrum of beauty, and through the alembic of native genius flash upon 
the canvas madonnic halos, upon the paths of searching science a dry 
inductive light, upon the crystals of poetry the brilliancy of dew? 

Remembering the characteristics of this national mind, — its marvelous 
energy, growingly assisted by creative genius, charitable, hospitable,, 
impressible, yet grasping grandly the ultimate truths in government,, 
thought and religion, its morality genuine, its religion still healthily 
Christian, its feelings warm, humanitarian, yet not emotional, its intellect 
swift, cool, balanced, its will forceful in direction, stern in command, 
iron in composition, — remembering these, may we not look once more at 
the stone-eyed Sphinx of assimilation; extend to Celt and Saxon, to Jew 
and German the hand of fellowship. May we not dare to look into the 
black face, and the red face, yes, into the Orient yellow face itself, with- 
out blanching, and say : bring us a receptive attitude with the willing 
power of homogeneity, and not the dregs and scourings of your life, and 
and we will assimilate you by the energies and forces of the American 
mind, acting along the lines of local self-government, personal property, 
an intelligent press, a universal school, an elevating religion? 

Broadening in its scope, deepening its hold on principles, lifting its 
practical trend to a higher level, a less sordid aim, maintaining the 
standard of its robust morality, and relying on the fatherhood of God 
to complete the brotherhood of man, may the American mind, as th(3 
cherished child of destiny, go down the pathway of broadening oppor- 
tunity, gathering here the fruit of pure thought, there the flower of senti- 
ment, here with the song of poetry upon its lips, there with a word of 
warmth to kindred minds, offering to the Greek, beauty, to the Roman, 
will, to the German, music and philoso^Dhy, to the Celt, vivacity and 
impulse, and to all the world, the blessings of peace and purity, intelli- 
gence and hope. 

NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

The next annual meeting will be held at Saratoga Sprinos^ JVl 2^-, 
ynly 5 to II, 1883. 

The 21st annual meeting of this body was held at Saratoga Springs, 
New York, July 12 and 14, 1882. The Association was called to order 
by its President, Plon. Gustavus J. Orr, of Atlanta, Georgia, who 
spoke feelingly of the departure of sectional animosities, of the truly na- 
tional character of the Association, with its programme furnished by 
nineteen different States, and of the wide range of its work. President 
Tappan, of Kenyon College, Ohio, followed with a paper on ‘‘The 
University ; Its Place and Work in the American System of Education 
and. President Jeffers, of Westminster College, Pennsylvania, with one 
on “ Self-Consciousness in Education. At the afternoon session Hon. J. 
W. Patterson, Superintendent of Public Instruction in New Hampshire, 
offered a resolution, which was unanimously passed, urging Congress to 
make liberal appropriations for the support of education, to be distributed 
among the States on the basis of illiteracy. Hon. Jas. P. Slade, of Illi- 
nois, read a paper on “ Country Schools.'^ At the evening session Hon. 
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Samuel Barnett, of Washington, Georgia, delivered an address on “ The 
Foundation Principles of Education by the State.’’ 

On the second day T. W. Bicknell, of Boston, read a report as 
to the establishing of the new department, known as the National Council 
of Education, which is intended for the more mature and philosophic con- 
sideration of educational problems. President W. W. Folwell, of the 
University of Minnesota, read a paper on the ‘‘ Secularization of Educa- 
tion President J. H. Carlisle, of Wofford College, South Carolina, one 
on “ The Prize System as an Incentive to College Students,” and Prof. 
Brown, of Tufts College, Massachusetts, one on ‘‘The Delsarte System 
of Expression.” 

Resolutions were adopted in memory of W. D. Plenkle and S. H. 
White. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER INSTRUCTION 

met July 14, listened to and discussed addresses by Prof. Wright, of 
Dartmouth College, on “The Place of Original Research in a College 
Education;” and by Prof. Glenn, of Jefferson, Georgia, on “Man, the 
Machine, or Man the Inventor; Which.? ” 

THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 

held its principal meeting at Washington, March 21, 22 and 23, presided 
over by Hon. T. B. Stockwell, State Commissioner of Schools, Rhode 
Island. Resolutions were passed and committees appointed to urge upon 
Congress the necessity of making appropriations for the aid of education 
in the various States. A paper was read by John S. Billings, U. S. A. 
Surgeon, on “ The Information Necessary to Determine the Merits of the 
Heating and Ventilation of a School Building;” by Dr. Charles Smart, 
U. S. A., on “The Chemical Examination of Air as Applied to Ques- 
tions of Ventilation;” by Supt. H. S. Jones, of Erie, Pennsylvania, on 
“ Obstacles in the Way of Better Primary Education;” by Prof. G. S. 
Hall, Harvard College, on “ Chairs of Pedagogy in our Higher Institu- 
tions.” An address was made by Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D.D., on “ The 
Neglect of Education in Alaska;” a paper read by Supt. Godding, of 
Government Insane Hospital, on “ A Word with Teachers from My 
Standpoint;” also a paper by Dr. J. M. Gregory, Champaign, Illinois, 
on “Some Fundamental Inquiries Concerning the Common School 
Studies.” A paper was sent in by Dr, W. T. Harris, Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, on “How to Improve the Qualifications of Teachers.” At the 
Saratoga meeting this department merely elected officers. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

heard and discussed a paper by President George T. Fairchild, of Kansas 
State Agricultural College, on ‘‘Dexterity Before Skill;” one by Prof. 
C. M. Woodward, of Washington University, St. Louis, on “ The Func- 
tion of a Manual Training School ;” and one by President E, E. White, 
of Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, on “The National Industrial 
College: Its History, Work and Ethics,” 
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DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

The President, C. C. Rounds, of Maine State Normal School, delivered 
an address on “ Needed Changes in the Organization and Work of the 
Normal School.” A paper was read by Hon. D. L. Kiehle, State Super- 
intendent of Minnesota, on “ The True Place of the Normal School in the 
Educational System.” 

DEPARTMENT OK ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

The President, Hon. John M. Bloss, State Superintendent of Indiana, 
delivered an admirable inaugural, in which he set forth the need of edu- 
cating children with the idea that they must earn their living — not merely 
trying to live by their wits. A paper was read by President Geo. P. 
Brovvn, of Indiana State Normal School, Terre Haute, on “ The Re- 
lation of Memory to Elementary Education;” and one by Miss Carrie B. 
Sharpe, of Ft. Wayne, Indiana, on “ What, How, and How Better.” 

OFFICERS FOR 1882-S. 

GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 


ELI T. TAPP AN, Gambier, Ohio ^ President. 

JOHN W. DICKINSON, Boston, Mass First Vice-President. 

WILLIAM E. SHELDON, Boston, Mass Secretary. 

N. A. CALKINS, New York City Treasurer. 

COUNCIL OP EDUCATION. 

THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Boston, Mass President. 

EMERSON E. WHITE, Lafayette, Ind Vice-President. 

C. C, ROUNDS, Farmington, Maine Secretary. 

DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 

N. A. CALKINS, New York President. 

H. S. TARBELL, Indianapolis, Ind Vice-President. 

HENRY S. JONES, Erie, Pa Secretary. 

DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER INSTRUCTION. 

W. W. FOLWELL, Minneapolis, Minn . President^ 

J. H. WRIGHT, Dartmouth, N. H Sec7‘etary, 

DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

E. A. WARE, Georgia President. 

EDWIN C. HEWETT, Normal, 111 Vice-President. 

GEORGE P. BEARD, California, Pa Secretary. 

DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATrOI^r. 

C. M. WOODWARD, St. Louis, Mo President. 

W. W. FOLWELL, Minneapolis, Minn Vice-President. 

S. R. THOMPSON, Lincoln, Neb Secretary. 

DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

JAMES B, PEASLEE, Cincinnati, Ohio President. 

W. N. BARRINGER, Newark, N. J Vice-President. 

STERLING G. BRINKLEY, Quitman, Ga Secretary. 
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CONSTITUTION. 

PREAMBLE. 

To elevate the character and advance the interests of the profession of 
teaching, and to promote the cause of popular education in the United 
States, we, whose names are subjoined, agree to adopt the following 

CONSTITUTION. 

Ainended July IS and 16^ 1880.'] 

Article I. — Name. — This Association shall be styled the National 
Educational Association. 

Article II. — Departments. — Section 1. It shall consist of five 
departments : the first, of School Superintendence ; the second, of Nor- 
mal Schools ; the third of Elementary Schools ; and the fourth, of Higher 
Instruction; and the fifth of Industrial Education and a National Council 
of Education. 

Sec. 2. Other departments may be organized in the manner prescribed 
in this Constitution. 

Article III. — Membership. — Sec, 1. Any person in any way con- 
nected with the work of education shall be eligible to membership. Such 
person may become a member of this Association by paying two dollars 
and signing this Constitution ; and he may continue a member by the 
payment of an annual fee of two dollars. On his neglect to pay such 
fee, his membership will cease. 

Sec. 2. Each department may prescribe its own conditions of mem- 
bership, provided that no person be admitted to such membership who is 
not a member of the general Association. 

Sec. 3. Any person eligible to membership may become a life-mem- 
ber by paying at once twenty dollars. 

Article IV. — Officers. — Section 1. The officers of this Associa- 
tion shall be a President, twelve Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treas- 
urer, one Counselor for each State, District or Territory represented in 
the Association, and the officers charged with the administration of their 
respective departments. Any friend of education may become a life- 
director by the donation of one hundred dollars to the Association at 
one time, either by himself or on his behalf ; and any educational asso- 
ciation may secure a perpetual directorship by a like donation of one 
hundred dollars, the dii'ector to be appointed annually or for life. 

Sec. 2. The President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary, Treasurer, Coun- 
selors, Life-Directors, and presiding officers of their respective depart- 
ments shall constitute the Board of Directors, and, as such, shall have 
power to appoint such committees from their own number as they shall 
deem expedient. 

Sec. 3. The elective officers of the Association shall be chosen by 
ballot, unless otherwise ordered, on the second day of each annual 
session, a majority of the votes cast being necessary for a choice. They 
shall continue in office until the close of the annual session subsequent to 
their election, and until their successors are chosen. 

Sec. 4r. Each department shall be administered by a President, Vice- 
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President, Secretary, and such other officers as it shall deem necessary to 
conduct its affairs. 

Sec. 5. The President shall preside at all meetings of the Association 
and of the Board of Directors, and shall perform the duties usually 
devolving upon a presiding officer. In his absence, the first Vice-Presi- 
dent in order who is present shall preside ; and in the absence of all Vice- 
Presidents, a ^ro te 7 n;pore chairman shall be appointed on nomination, 
the Secretary putting the question. 

Sec. 6 . The Secretary shall keep a full and accurate report of the 
proceedings of the general meetings of the Association and all meetings 
of the Board of Directors, and shall conduct such correspondence as the 
Directors may assign, and shall have his records present at all meetings 
of the Association and of the Boai^d of Directors. The Secretary of 
each department shall, in addition to performing the duties usually per- 
taining to his office, keep a list of the members of his department. 

Sec. 7. The Treasurer shall receive and hold in safe keeping all 
moneys paid to the Association, shall expend the same only upon the 
order of the Committee of Finance, shall keep an exact account of his 
receipts and expenditures, with vouchers for the latter, which accounts he 
shall render to the Board of Directors prior to each regular meeting of 
the Association, and shall also present an abstract thereof to the Asso- 
ciation. He shall give bond for the faithful discharge of his duties as 
may be required by the Board of Directors. 

Sec. 8. The Board of Directors shall have power to fill all vacancies 
in their own body, shall have in charge the general interests of the As- 
sociation, shall make all necessary arrangements for its meetings, and 
shall do all in its power to make it a useful and honorable institution. 
Upon the written application of twenty members of the Association for 
permission to establish a new department, they may grant such permis- 
sion. Such new department shall in all respects be entitled to the same 
rights and privileges as the others. The formation of such department 
shall in effect be a sufficient amendment to this Constitution for the inser- 
tion of its name in Article II, and the Secretary shall make the neces- 
sary altei'ations. 

Sec. 9. The Board of Directors shall appoint three Trustees, into 
whose hands shall be placed for safe keeping and investment all funds 
which the Association may receive from the creation of life-directorships, 
or from donations, unless the donors shall specify other purposes for 
which they may be used. The income of such funds so invested shall be 
used exclusively in defraying the expense of publishing the annual vol- 
ume of the Association, unless the donors shall specify otherwise. The 
Board of Directors shall require such Trustees to give to the Association 
their joint bond in a sum equal to twice the amount of such trust fund as 
may be in their hands. 

Article V. — Meetings. — Section 1. The annual meeting of the 
Association shall be held at such time and place as shall be determined 
by the Board of Directors. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings may be called by the President at the 
request of five directors. 

Sec. 8. Any department of the Association may hold a special 
meeting at such time and place as by its own regulations it shall appoint. 
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Sec, 4. The Board of Directors shall hold their regular meetings at 
the place, and not less than two hours before the assembling of the 
Association. 

Sec. 5. Special meetings may be held at such other times and places 
as the Board or the Pi'esident shall determine. 

Sec. 6. Each new Board shall organize on the day of its election. 
At its first meeting a Committee on Publication shall be appointed, which 
shall consist of the Secretary of the Association for the previous year, 
and one member from each department. 

Article VI. — By-Laws. — By-Laws, not inconsistent with this Con- 
stitution, may be adopted by a two-thirds vote of the Association. 

Article VII. — Amendments. — This Constitution may be altered or 
amended at a regular meeting by the unanimous vote of the members 
present, or by a two-thirds vote of the members present, provided that 
the alteration or amendment has been substantially proposed in writing at 
a previous meeting. 

BY-LAWS. 

1. At each regular meeting of the Association there shall be appointed 
a Committee on Nominations, one on Honorary Members, and one on 
Resolutions. 

2. The President, First Vice-President and Secretary shall constitute 
a Committee on Finance. 

3. Each paying member of the Association shall be entitled to a copy 
of its Proceedings. 

4. No paper, lecture, or address shall be read before the Association 
or any of its departments in the absence of its author, nor shall any such 
paper, lecture, or address be published in the volume of Proceedings, 
without the consent of the Association in each case. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 

SCIENCE. 

This body held its thirty-first annual meeting at Montreal, August 23^ 
24, 25, 26, 28, 29, 30, 1882. Principal J. W. Dawson, of McGill Col- 
lege, Monti'eal, presided over the proceedings, which were very interest- 
ing. The attendance was unusually large, 923 arrivals being registered. 

The thirty-second annual meeting will be held at Minneapolis, begin- 
ning August 15. 

We give below the list of ofiicex’s for this year: 

OFFICERS. 

PRESIDENT: 

C. A. Young, of Princeton, New Jersey. 
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VICE-PRESIDENTS : 

A. Mathematics and Astronomy — W. A. Rogers, of Cambridge, Mass. 

B. Physics — H. A. Rowland, of Baltimore, Maryland. 

C. Chemistry — Edward W. Morley, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

D- Mechanical Science — De Volson W^ood, of Hoboken, N. J. 

E. Geology and Geography — C. H. Hitchcock, of Hanover, N. H. 

F. Biology — W. J. Beal, of Lansing, Michigan. 

G. Histology and Microscofy — J. D. Cox, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

H. Anthropology — O. T. Mason, of Washington, D. C. 

I. Ecojzomic Science and Statistics — F. B. Hough, Lowville, N. \ - 

PERMANENT SECRETARY: 

F. W. Putnam, of Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

GENERAL SECRETARY: 

J. R. Eastman, of Washington, D. C. 

ASSISTANT GENERAL SECRETARY: 

Aefred Springer, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

SECRETARIES OF THE SECTIONS: 

A. Mathematics and Astroztomy — W. W. Johnson, Annapolis, Minn. 

B. Physics — (J. X.. We ad, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

C. Chemistry — J. W. Langley, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

D. Mechanical Science — A. J. Dubois, New Haven, Conn. ^ 

E. Geology and Geography — Alexis A. Julien, New York City. 

F. Biology — S. A. Forbes, Normal, 111. 

G. Histology and Microscopy — Carl Seiler, Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. Anthropology — G. H. Perkins. Burlington, Iowa. • 

I. Economic Scienceand Statistics — Joseph Cummings, Evanston, 111. 

TREASURER: 

William Lilly, of Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


SPELLING REFORM ASSOCIATION- 

This body held its sixth annual meeting, at Harvard University, July 
13, 1882. Prof. F. A. March, of Lafayette College, presided. On 
motion of Secretary Dewey, a graded pledge was adopted for general 
circulation which binds the signer to use some part, or the whole, of the 
i*evised spelling. Prof. Scott was appointed to make a list of simplified 
spellings, authorized by standard English dictionaries. The Fonetic 
Teacher, published by.T. R. Vickroy, St Louis, was adopted as the 
official organ of the Association. 

The officers for the year are: Prof. Francis A. March, President, 
Easton, Penn. ; Melville Dewey, Secretary, Boston : T. R. Vickroy, 
Treasurer, St. Louis. 
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JOHN EATON, LL.D. 

General John Eaton is the Commissioner of the Bureau of Education, 
or, as the statute calls it, the Office of Education” in the Interior De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. This bureau was established by Congress 
in 1867, at the request of the educational workers of the United States. 
Its function is solely to ‘ ‘ collect such statistics and facts as shall show the 
condition and progress of education,” and to distribute the same in reports 
and circulars. It has no contx'ol over educational systems or methods. Its 
relation to education is the same as that of the Bureau of Statistics in the 
Treasury Department is to trade, commerce, and finance. General Eaton 
has been Commissioner since 1870. He is a native of Sutton, New 
Hampshire, and was graduated at Dartmouth College in 1854. He began 
educational work as a teacher, in his sixteenth year, as a means of paying 
his college expenses. On graduating, he became pidncipal of a ward 
school in Cleveland. Plis success attracted attention, and in less than two 
years he was solicited to superintend the schools of the city of Toledo. 
Pie accepted the invitation, and served as superintendent until 1859, when 
he resigned to study for the ministry at Andover, Massachusetts. In 1861 
he was ordained, and soon thereafter entered the army as chaplain o£ the 
Twenty-seventh Ohio R.egiment of Volunteers. General Grant put him 
in charge of the fi-eedmen in the Mississippi Valley. What should be 
done with the negro was an unsolved problem at that period in history. 
General Eaton organized them in industries, schools, and regiments. 
Thousands of whites, whose homes were broken xip by the war, were also 
cared for by him. At the close of the war, by the aid of prominent men, 
he founded the Post^ a Memphis daily newspaper. In 1867 he was 
elected superintendent of schools in Tennessee, and organized the 
com mo 11 - school system of that State. 

While in Ohio he aided in organizing the Northwestern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association. As chairman of a committee of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation he prepared the memorial to the Legislature which resulted in the 
establishment of the Institution for the Reformation of Juvenile Offenders, 
at Lancaster. His experience as a teacher in New England while in 
college, as superintendent in Ohio, and his observations and labor’s in 
Tennessee and the Mississippi Valley, gave him thorough insight into the 
needs of the public schools of the country and into the difficulties con- 
fronting the educational workers. His work as Commissioner has re- 
quired his personal visitation to all parts of the country. It may be said, 
truthfully, that no other man is more familiar with the condition of pop- 
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ular education and of every class and grade of educational institutions. 
His ten annual reports, as Commissioner, are a wonderful history of 
educational progress. 

The great practical service of the Bureau, as an educational exchange, 
is gratefully acknowledged by the educators in every field. General 
Eaton has secured for the Bureau a large educational library and a con- 
siderable collection of educational appliances, instruments, and models of 
school furniture. Dartmouth conferred the degree of LL.D. upon 
General Eaton in 1876. At an alumni meeting at that college, a few 
years ago, the venerable Prof. Sanborn presented Gen. Eaton as a son of 
Dartmouth who had done more for education than any living man. 


WILLIAM ELKANAH COLEMAN, A.M., 

STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF MISSOURI. 

The subject of this sketch was born in Trimble County, Kentucky, 
February 1, 1841, and is therefore forty-two years of age. His parents 
moved to Missouri and settled in Warren County, eleven miles east of 
Warrenton, on the old Boon’s Lick Road, in September, 1841. Plere 
William spent his boyhood and youth on the farm, having the advantages 
of the public school in a country district for only a few months m the 
year during the winter season. Like the sons of most farmers twenty 
years ago, he reached manhood with an ordinary common-school educa- 
tion. 

In 1861, when just twenty years of age, Mr. Coleman enlisted in the 
Confederate service, where he remained until the close of the war. He 
served under Gen. Price, in Missouri and Arkansas, until the First Mis- 
souri Brigade was transferred to the east side of the Mississippi River. 
He was Ensign Sergeant of the Second Missouri Regiment, and at the 
battle of Altoona, October 3, 1864, he lost his left leg. When the war 
closed he returned to his home in Warren County and entered Jones’ 
Commercial College, St. Louis, in September, 1865, from which institu- 
tion he graduated. Early in 1866 he went to Trimble County, Ken- 
tucky, where, in April, he began his successful career as teacher. Since 
that time all his ability, energy, and time have been devoted to the cause 
of public education. He taught two and a half years in Kentucky, and 
then returned to his father’s adopted State and taught school in Warren, 
Lincoln, and St. Charles counties. 

Desiring to be more than a mediocre in his chosen profession, he en- 
tered the Kirksville Normal School, while it was yet a private institution. 
After said school had become a State institution, he graduated therefrom, 
receiving the honors of his class in 1873. Within four days after his 

g raduation he was made principal of the public schools of Miami, Saline 
ounty, Mo., which position he held for two years. In 1875 he was 
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elected Superintendent of the Maryville public schools, and, in 1876, took 
charge of the schools of Liberty, Clay County, Mo., which position he 
held for five years, with great satisfaction to his patrons, and much honor 
to himself. When the citizens of Marshall had built a fine school-house, 
realizing that their schools had never been properly organized, they, in 
1881, selected Prof. Coleman to organize their schools. To him belongs 
the honor of establishing, in one year, a system of city schools at Mar- 
shall, Mo., which is surpassed by none in the State 

On July 26, 1882, the Democratic party of Missouri nominated 
him for the office of State Superintendent of Public Schools. 
His election by an overwhelming majority — running ahead of his ticket 
several thousand votes — is a just tribute to a faithful public servant and a 
deserved recognition of that profession at the head of which he stands. 
His motto has ever been ‘‘ Talent receives its due reward and merit its 
just compensation. His work for twelve years has been in the line of 
promotion. Few men, in such a brief period, have been promoted from 
a log school-house to the office of State Superintendent. 

Prof. Coleman is a consistent Christian gentleman in a positive way ; 
he believes in his religion and carries it out. His most striking charac- 
teristics are his transparent honesty, which removes from every one’s 
mind the idea that he can act from hidden motives ; and the enthusiasm 
with which he goes into whatever he undertakes, even in the small affairs 
of life. Singulai’ly cordial and frank in his manner, there is no danger 
that we shall hear complaints during his term, of haughty official reserve. 
A devout believer in all honest efforts at education, schools of every 
grade, both public and private, will find in him a faithful friend and wise 
counselor. Pre-eminently a man of the people, he is destined to have a 
powerful influence in shaping good educational legislation — something 
which is sadly needed. 


EDWARD HENRY LONG, 

SUPERINTENDENT OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF ST. LOUIS. 

Edward Henry Long was born in Livonia, Livingstone County, New 
York, October 4, 1838. Following the path trod by so many New Eng- 
land teachers, we find his early school life passed in the common school, 
and his training as a youth received in one of the excellent academies, 
which are the district high schools. At the age of twenty, having saved 
enough of the money earned in teaching district schools to defray the 
expenses of a more extensive literary course than he had up to this time 
pursued, he entered Genesee College (now Syracuse University). He 
rejnained here some time, but did not graduate. In 1867 he was engaged 
in the schools of Buffalo. In 1870 he was made principal of one of the 
St. Louis public schools; in 1874, elected Assistant Superintendent, which 
position he filled for six years. He was universally popular with the 
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teachers, and has rare ability for developing whatever of talent a teacher 
may have. In 1880 he was elected to his present position, which he has 
ably filled for nearly three years. 

It is not the object of the present sketch to do more than give a 
brief account of his work as Assistant Superintendent and Superintendent 
of the St. Louis Public Schools. The first vigorous work of Mr. Long 
was felt in the improved reading of the lower grades in our schools. He 
argued wisely that to read well a child must know words, and this knowl- 
edge could be acquired only by the teacher’s careful and repeated presen- 
tation of it. Again, that the "necessary emphasis and inflection must at 
first be an imitative act on the part of the pupil, and that the teacher 
must present a correct example for the pupil to follow. The mere state- 
ment of these pedagogical truths would have availed little in the process 
of gaining better results in this study bad they not been followed up by 
close, critical supervision of both principals and teachers. Mr. Long gave 
this personal attention, and the abridgment of the amount required to be 
read in a year’s time, with a greatly increased amount of attention to 
what was required, have produced results highly satisfactory, as shown in 
the excellent reading now obtained in our primary grades. The method 
of teaching arithmetic, though not entirely his, has reached its present 
degree of excellence through his untiring detei*mination, that the work 
must be -well done as the pupil progressed. Principals supervised 
teachers more closely, examined work more frequently, and graded as a 
matter of coui'se more accurately. Under his administration as Superin- 
tendent much of the old course of study has been eliminated, and what 
has been left tends largely to that which is of the most practical benefit 
to the pupils. In no one thing is he as a vSuperintendent stronger than 
in this quiet control of the Board of Education, which recognizes him as 
a man of strong good sense, supported by an indomitable will and 
unflinching honesty, yielding when he can to gratify the wishes of his 
co-laborers, yet immovable when he feels the position he has taken is the 
right, Mr. Long, though young, comparatively speaking, in the work of 
superintending, shows marked administrative ability, and his reports 
give evidence of constantly developing power. 


WILLIAM TORREY HARRIS, LL.D. 

William Torrey Harris, LL.D., was born in North Killingly, Con- 
necticut, September 10, 1835. He is a descendent, on his father’s side, 
from Thomas Harris, who emigrated to Rhode Island, with its founder, 
Roger Williams. His mother was a descendant of William Torrey, who 
left England and settled in Weymouth, Massachusetts, in 1640, with his 
son Samuel. He was educated at a country district school in Connecticut, 
and attended academies at Woodstock, Connecticut, and at Andover and 
Worcester, Massachusetts. After teaching several terms he entered Yale 
College, in 1854, being then in his eighteenth year. He remained three 
years (leaving in 1857). He did not complete his course at Yale, but the 
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college subsequently conferred upon him the degree of M. A. unsolicited. 
As President Wolsey wrote, ‘‘In consideration of your services to the 
cause of education and to that of philosophy.” The degree of LL. D. 
was afterward conferred upon him by the University of the State of 
Missouri. 

In August, 1857, Mr. Harris arrived in St Louis, and engaged in 
teaching. He became connected with the public schools of the city, in 
May, 1858, as assistant teacher in the Franklin School. He was appointed 
Principal of the Clay School — the first graded school in the city — in 1859. 
After eight years of seiwice as Principal of the Clay School, in which 
position he gave the utmost satisfaction, he was, in 18G7, appointed 
assistant superintendent. In May of the following year, the Board of 
School Directors elected him Superintendent of the St. Louis Public 
Schools, and he was re-elected each year, and held this important and 
honorable position until May, 1880. Upon assuming the responsibilities 
of his ofHce, Mr. Harris immediately commenced a series of improve 
ments in the public-school system as then taught, which have produced 
the most beneficial results, and which have challenged the criticism and 
commanded the admiration of educators everywhere. 

Mr. Harris also introduced the present method of German instruction. 
Instead of having German taught in separate schools, it is distributed in 
the different schools in the city, thus removing all elements of caste or 
nativism. This system, which works so harmoniously and successfully 
in St Louis, is now generally adopted throughout the West. Under Mr. 
Harris’ system of classification and grading, the rigid character of the old 
schools has passed away, and the mobility is such that slow pupils are 
neither neglected nor overworked, and the apt scholars not retarded nor 
unduly stimulated. The method of teaching the natural sciences in the 
St. Louis schools is another marked feature of Mr. Harris’ administra- 
tion. It is so arranged as not to interfere with the other branches, having 
but one lesson of an hour each week. The plan is to give each pupil 
who passes through the grades three complete courses of instruction in 
natural science. Each course includes topics from the grand divisions of 
botany, zoology, and natural philosophy, and is so graded that the begin- 
ner is taught chiefly concerning his playthings, and the natural objects 
familiar to him. 

On his retirement from the superintendency of the St. Louis Public 
Schools, Mr, ITarris was the recipient of many testimonials expressive of 
the high esteem in which he was held by all with whom he had been con- 
nected in his educational work. Among these was a gold medal presented 
by the citizens of St. Louis as a token of their appreciation of his eminent 
services in the cause of public education there. He was also presented 
with a letter of credit for $1,000 for defraying his expenses on a prospec- 
tive trip to Europe to study and observe recent educational methods 
abroad. A beautifully engrossed copy of complimentary resolutions was 
presented to him by the teachers of the city, containing 1,100 signatures. 

The American yournal of Mducation^ speaking of the honors paid to 
him on his retirement, said : 

‘Ht seems aright and proper thing to do — this recoginition of the eminent ser- 
vices of Dr. William T. Harris, on his retiring from the position of Superintendent 
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of the Public Schools of St. Louis — by the presentation of a gold medal and a letter 
of credit. Valuable and praiseworthy as these testimonials are, in and of themselvesy 
the volume of autograph lettei’s, and the cordial, appreciative indorsement of Dr. 
Harris and his work which they contain, will ever remain in the family a legacy of 
priceless value. Letters from statesmen, ministers, physicians, bankers, lawyers, 
manufacturers, merchants, railroad presidents — letters from leading citizens repre- 
senting every great interest which the schools have benefited — these, after all, form 
a testimonial beyond price. 

“What other great city, what great State has thus, voluntarily, put itself on 
record by the action of its representative men, with so strong an indorsement of the 
value of the public-school system, by honoring so conspicuously — as one letter in- 
closing a check to the committee from a gentleman from Maine phrased it — ‘ the 
man who has done more for the cause of universal education than any other living 
American?’” 

At the Paris Exposition, in 1878, he was made an officer of the French 
Academy in recognition of his great services to education. 

In. 1875, at the urgent solicitation of Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., Dr. 
Harris commenced the preparation of the popular “ Appletons' Read- 
ers,” of which over three million copies are now in use throughout the 
country. 

He is editor of the yournal of Sfeculative Philosophy ^ which, now in 
its seventeenth volume, has achieved a permanent and gratifying success. 
It is gaining ground in this country, and has won a wide and hearty recog- 
nition among the thinking men of Gei'many, and throughout Europe. 

In 1873 he prepared for the Bureau of Education, at Washington, the 
“ Brief Statement of the Theory of Education in the United States,” to 
present at the Vienna Exposition ; and was distributed in large quantities 
at the French Exposition in Paris. He was elected President of the Na- 
tional Educational Association in 1875. He has prepared important 
papers on (^z) The Course of Study from the Primary School to the 
College; (b') The Classification of Grading in the Public Schools; (r) 
Moral Education in the Public Schools- 

His contributions to magazines and newspapers, and his lectures and 
addresses upon educational, metaphysical, scientific,, and artistic themes,, 
are numerous, 
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